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EDITORIAL. 


The prewnt inMnl>cr is devoted to a Mon historical work, already edited 
[yy Schmidt—Sla)>ai UAjawan Datow Smii^ Ron*, re-edited, with text, notes 
and translation, Ijy Mr. R. Halliday, Corrcsp«>nding Memher of our Society. 
The translator needs no introduction to Our readers; but some may not be 
aware that this publication almost coincides with the appearance of Mr. 
Halliday's long awaited Mdn-English DiAionary. This fine work* pro<luced 
in a lavish manner by the Siam Society, aided, it appears, by the generosity 
of the Paklat Press, Bangkok, will a»me under review later in our Journal. 
Meantime a short preliminary notice of it seems desirable, for it is a work 
that all serious students of the literatures of Burma will obviously require. 
For more than twenty years readers of Talaing have had little but Stevens' 
second edition of Haswell's " Grammatical Notes and Vocabulary of the 
Peguan Language " to rely on, in which the Vocabulary fills some 265 pages. 
The corresponding number of pages in Mr. Halliday's dictionary is 489, 
and the page is larger; so that it would scarcely be an exaggeration to say 
that the work is twice as long. It is supplemented by an Appendix of 23 pp. 
conUining a “ Short English—Mon Vocabulary," and a grammatical intro¬ 
duction of some 30 pages. 

The appearance of this work, we hope, will mark a definite revival of 
Talaing studies in Burma. Hitherto the difficulty of worrying out the 
sense of a Talaing work .has l>een enough to daunt all but the most strenuous 
researchers; for not merely are our dictionaries inadequate, but even the 
Talaings themselves appear to Ixave lost touch with their older literature, and 
tlie student has been tltrown largely upon his own resources. Mr, Halliday 
woitld probably be the first to admit that his dictionary is still far from 
being exhaustive, for extant Talaing literature is much vaster than is gene¬ 
rally supposed Still we have now a dictionary to which we may turn with 
a good prospect of finding the word we seek; and Mr. Halliday's labours 
on Modern Talaing, supplemented by Mr. Blagden’s work on the old and 
mediaeval inscriptions, will have saved this ancient literature, if not from 
dying, at least from being forgotten. 

Members of the Burma Research Society, we feel sure, will join us in 
congratulating both the author, and the Siam Society, on this most notable 
publication, A limited number of copies, we hear, are on sale at the 
American Baptist Mission Press, Rangoon, at Rs 18/- per copy. 

We are informed that the Government of Burma is publishing a Talaing 
work, Lik Smih Asah," edited and translated by Mr. Halliday."' This is a 
poetical work giving the romantic story of the young prince who became 
the third king of Pegu. Incidentally the story of the founding of Pegu is 
told, and there is also an account of a subsequent invasion from India. A 
good deal is imaginative, and, the author being a monk, the religious lesson 
is always pointed. Mr. Halliday's scholarly edition makes a handy volume 
of 249 pages, comprising text, translation, notes a nd vocabulary. _ 

* While this number waa In the pr»e, the work haa appeared. It Je on eale at the 
Americaji Beptlai Mieiion Preu, Raneoen, at Ra. 3 per copy. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Thid work was first brought to th« notice of foreign students generally 
by the publication of Buch des RajSwan, Der Kdnigsgeschichie, by P- W. 
S^midt, at Vienna in 1906. Mr. C 0 . Blagden of London, through the 
medium of whom the manuscript was furnished and help in interpretation 
given, afterwards made a translation of Schmidt's German with many emen¬ 
dations of the text and the interpretation, but it was never published. 

The circumstances which led to the proposal to publish the work in the 
Journal of the Burma Research Society are these. On examining a palm 
leaf copy of a work recently acquired by the Bernard Free Library, I found 
that though it was a copy of the work edited and translated by Schmidt, it 
was very imperfect. I pointed out the defects to the Hon. Librarian, and 
advised that instead of having it copied as It stood, that a better text should 
be sought. I also suggested to Mr. Luce, Hon. Editor of the Burma 
Research Society's Journal, that the text should be edited and printed with 
a translation. Mr. Luce at once took the matter up with the Text Publics' 
tion Sub-Committee, and the work as now published is the result. 

The Title. 

This work is cited by Phayre in the preface to his History of Burma 
as one of his authorities. He calls it "a history of Pegu in the Mun 
language, by Hsaya dau Athwa', a Talaing Buddhist monk, which was 
translated into Burmese,” and further characterises it as ” little more than 
a fragment, as the materials for a full history of the Mun people either do 
not exist, or are not now available in Pegu.” This is perhaps not quite a 
fair estimation of the work. The author's own description found in his 
introductory and concluding paragraphs, makes it ” a brief history of the 
lines of kings” such as would be of benefit to his readers. He does not 
propose to give a full history, and again it is not so much a history of 
Pegu as a relation of events leading up to the building of the Shwe Dagon 
Pagoda at Rangoon and the svibsequent upkeep of it. The Bernard Free 
Library people very rightly, I Chink, label it cpooE^'b^oSso^Si ” a com¬ 
pendium of history and story.” It is true the author names it aa 
historical work, but he is thinking as much of the lines of kings leading 
up to the coming of the Bliddha as of the kings of Pegu who were after¬ 
wards supporters of the religion and renovators of the great shrine. On 
one of my tours in Siam I had a somewhat hurried look through a copy 
of what was really the same work, but was labelled Dhatuwafi. If, how* 
ever, we take the. title as it stood, apparently, in Schmidt's copy, that is, 
” Slapat Rajawah Datow Smin ron,” it is a history of dynasties of kings. 
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INTRODUCTION 


It will be seen th&t the aim oi the author is more than all else to exalt 
the relif ion and iu Founder and to keep well before his readers the great 
shrine which is the visible embodiment of all the veoeration of the highest 
of their race. The religious aspect .is kept more to the front tlian the mere 
historical point of view. The author at the same time sees that the religious 
interest is bound up in the historical. 

Tbb Author. 

The author of this short history, known as the monk of Ac wo’ (no 
personal name seems ever to be ^ven him), has a great reputation among 
the Talaings as a writer, At times one will be told off liand that the monk 
of Acwo' wrote all the books. This, of course, is far from being the case, 
as many of the books show internal evidence of having been written long 
before his time. Still his accredited works are quite voluminous. He indeed 
represents the later Talaing, and his RftjSwah is a good example of the later 
literary form of that language. He was living in or about Pegu during 
all the trying time between the revolt of Thi Aung, the Burmese governor 
and the conquest by Alaungphra, and lived until after the death of Sinbyu- 
;hin. He was thus able to speak with feeling of the doings of Alaungphra 
in Pegu. 


Tbr Text and m Interpretation. 


In writing out the text I have had that of Schmidt before me with a 
great many variant readings from other copies of the work thtt I have at 
different times examined. The most of Schmidt's notes on the text are 
not now necessary as the mistakes have been corrected-fiom the other Mss., 
and 'many of them were mere copyists errors at any rate. Here and there 
bis suggested emendations have proved wrong. In the main, therefore we 
have a much better, since it is a more perfect, text 


In the translation again, the advance in our knowledge of the language 
has helped to clear up difficulties that were encountered at the time when 
Schmidt studied the text sixteen years ago. There again a better text 
coupled with better facilities for interpretation have rendered many of his 
notes unnecessary. Just as in writing out the text I had Schmidt's work 
before me (in some instance I was altogether dependent on it), so in the 
translating, I have been glad to have his translation and notes before me, 
though, of course, I have gone my own way in interpretation. I have not 
called attention to differences. Former readers of Schmidt who are now 
reading the present version can make their own comparisons. 


I have given Indian names of persons and places in their Indian forms 
Bufme« names are given in the recognised speUing. I have used Rangoon 
rcgmarly to r^resent Laguh as making the meaning dearer to the Enelisb 
reader. On the other hand I have retained Hamsavati where the dassical 
nan^ o«urs, and have used Pegu only when the common name was given 
in the text. For the sake of accuracy in the meaning, I have given the 
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names of the months in their Indian forms, but in the case of the days of 
the week and the signs of the aodiac where the names in English corres¬ 
pond, 1 have translated. 

My best thanks are due to Mr. Blagden of London, for critically read¬ 
ing my translation and notes, and for making a number of valuable si.ig- 
gestions which 1 have gladly made use of in again going over my work. 
Mr. Blagden's thorough acquaintance with ancient TaUing. his knowledge 
of the Indian reckoning of time, and of the chronobgy of Burma, together 
with his understanding of the facts of the Buddha’s life and the signih- 
cation of the terminology of Buddhism, makes him a valuable guide b the 
interpretation of a work such as this. He has besides had the advantage 
of studying the text and interpretation as published by Father Schmidt 
seventeen years ago, both of which he had greatly improved. 
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jgfl99<i98o€o9d6co»f^4 ^so5§ ooSooSoOSj^tk 

5o^Soal^ ddc6SJS^yci9c^i <^oS§k^0ge^cpSg2>vcndSc«^6i qo^S 
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coi§a •c^ftopcco^^rfgloSc^^a •oS<^««joc79Sc§?J<^5i «>9C0§ focSjjwga* 
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• Oat of the Manuecripta bas 8 $i 


8^70|009 § og8goe8oS<;)6<ji $o»co§ <ftficosoc§ 3 ©o 
Vj«fl2>3S^O^?g1f(^ • 5 jWO§C 9 ?I 

Itf© S {^l 6 S|p 8 a 

^|^l«3««C^^§<^OoS:^|l SOO^e^OK (d«COC©90»i 9»c899Sd1«^VdC|CCO?«d^«© 
«^lW|lWO««f>« OggttOCCfOf»»o9fi©»«00^«f6©*ffOO^©<^3j*<^«CO«CCO»* <flcCOd3 
l^t^a »b 8 » 8 o 1 «^« 0 <|C©»i 

udgt^i f vdvci^f§BOro©c8«o9©i^f9d»d©5ug9n>o$coSi 

^C03^te§g©^8»900©5o^(> gco&ftelSu^S^B ^c 6 ob^ dsc^sa 9»c8<tf«c^ 

< 4 »c 6 s||®g 8 l »^8^0*D05CO^* »bo^ 
odorodcBm* tiCogcolSuggSr^i «J}i600C^g3W7<B«co3M©oe8<^(^o^o§i cd§c^ 
o2|S@iSi{«939o^l^« t^c 6 c^»^cA« o 8 <^<n 99^00 §i 9»^dd»Gco^iJ8^»^8 

a»C^ 6 ^ •KtO^S»9C09«©oi c^" fCNWCV© cold^cnjj* 0996 ® 

«009S®096«)9§«fiQ« a98|«*999C(o6nQ^tt<itco6l 

«®0009gdi 0 ^©e^3i^ccodcStt^cc^r«a99n MS^OKitl 8 ^ 6 (S9«f 
oo^*cB«©ddi fittse^socM* 99|^eg©mgQC^9i$|dcoc^^o8Bi©gdgcd6999co9 
e9i99> eog^^onfo^B (d»n^9>co«ci3i coo©06o1iwc|3» coodeelS^ccgO" 
a90^90U98cel9o^c6(1DS0§aO®8®S®98»®9«e99§©(^» 

69>090«g9i 

9«|W{« V^yc£g6|9i «^y[cg6«^^oSvO^'S9^<{||<l8c^a CC09 cBo30««{)b 
0^^©^((§(^eC09g8©»f^afO9gg9K8«099a6^^l^®gS«0p<(0^<{§<d®|r^(^i 

9^30d)^ ®9COO^9g8(£§O^869©9w^^8j£^tt99tt9^S0|^ll£l^OCS3a 

<[BaM^Oa ^^CjIVO^OO^^C^C^l «cog<9®90® 
«a99i ^|oc9®»9gBo98^2*®^^' C999ft99V^«Cg9i S c|e{A 8 §i CO©©ti9a^§Bo5 
®a9j^i I ©e^6c9d9§i 0 po|cQdB 

cBc6*<4g^g^i ^®<9®®^ce^a ©5^^9S0«^oS <{ ^a •^Q«94^ia»gf®^uoJ€ 
<^ c^i uy$®g;(^o90gi vo^l^^oo ro<®S®9iS ^|§993;i.n 
co^&i 099ggc©^$ ^c^9c6|« $©8 g9)S«o nSgr^o^i 

<1 090^8»93Scp#9 cow^mS ^ 

co^9? flja| 90 e^ii^ 90 of«§9o908c^coc6 

C0a^®9^ «»9^9q|0»f®Sf^Cr9^1l(09«G<^Bn>3®W^£|f |^q|Og^§l 

©^Sg^<^a ®8^0^^l8cn»e$^A®9^:bgia«<O9f sbo^ctefOnoS<>990t^8B^©®9 
<1^Sg«»9«^a090^ ^099«§ «©^C9)08^8e«98^of ^dg(f 

<72S®Atc^e<^^ee9Sof :g^§3»3^^ ©^^Q8c03oSpq|pg^^03o||®e8c^i 

•1«c»9fi8co«9o59»^coog|«ii n35@dl®^{5|©*o«^«oo\i g9oSqo98o^g^tt§ 
^(Tgrac^S 0 01 «9^8<g; ^ 9981 

i »8§«ep«^cB^o<^5i«s8<»foo|io®©®Jioa»O00g9^ij58«9^«j^i 
5 ^ 4 «§ 5 9 d 5 «ii 

^c8^;2t^6<©9(^€M^a 9©»§0Qa9co§®o^o9<n}Su^^»8(^Y^i9lc^v 
^<5q59lcS«995or^C^8glSc%CCO»c|fO<^a $S©^»9»©8oJgoS^ 9 §t© 068 «ioS 
^•0^l8©gSg5»^f^ 9(tc^§(^9lf^ ^09 ^c5 <» 6 $fl^ 1 ^ 5 g 8 So^Q«^c^i 



^ ©^oSVIjji ^itTI^Softj^o^Sgo^ ^^co8©*Jo5i^ 

ff05c5§c^<^i Qi«1r«coS<^S9£a^<^cocoa<«|i ^iS«o^8o5<J^9895cAg^#D§S 
cfwoS^c^iS* ^^<J<^c6^Socq^§« olc^ogi^Jcl^^S^Si |Sc§^f^\8<^o5c^t6aD9 
coc^cd^S^lojiSicooloS 9 g<|©5efj«flt6 

c^(t$co§<^§ 9»73d^(^eo«^c^ ddc^ad^c^i euSa^^j£e^^^«3oS«dd$c]i crod£{|o8 
Vlft\j9Jc23‘5^^f^«o8cr5c6coc«j£c^i guDwo^^oWeocpSrqSSfieowcoSQpoSji 
o|^^ 9 3i6o5o)» §ioStt2^9jo5556oS£t»^^c|§^i 

0i»1i8no^^«cco9^^i <09co§dKn94«i^ {o^ScS^i 
»ec£^i <:^eri^900D^600o^<i>dpftf«Scooddp8^^^8^^o5§ii gso 

c^fc^:^$«ooo5vd^^i cao9$co#ij8Qno£o^S8co^* eoQO^«^o6c[^ 
5 »>|§S« «^l*^»«^ 5 o 2 S@cog 3 iM|wco 8 of Jc 8 »c» 5 ^«^i caoo^^ 9 cgio 5 $©>c^oj )5 
§6CO?^3^»Co8of<?C^OwScO^^» 6«00^«C[>^c4^lQ&8elo8(7^§COd»U vco8o(^ 
cfloo^oea^J ^uo>9Co8o9c£ed:%o«^^^8ocre52CO) 

99^'nc[i «{ioo^^o:&gco9O93999oS«2^^£<^n^S@ce^<^^£^ti0^ii cc^SdsS^ 

88o^» d^|oS«^cS<^ «DOO^o5»^£Qv£ 
^e8<^S8«05«[* ^doScceoSo&869c£o^S8ec^d^> uo^3dOd>g(^<^oSc^^<^ 

^oS^lSc^i < 09 co§c^<$§ cSc »o ad$ uJ^d^^oSooo 8^ ^ ^ 

<t0S06§|:^6<!^ai o»dco£co«^ Aj^c6e^dS^ofl9oScgio£<^f cgiSc^cr^o^^odc^ 
ca9S<n^^^i ^ao|d^<§;ofc^6opc^A^]£^<^c§[GASc§|S0f^i9^gi^’[£^Q9o8 

c^tA^csdf^ 90 coco3>6^o^of ^c6p^<^6c^^c^C|ico(^w 00 opoSp^idSi §8 
j <]^ o&oSm5oS^«^i ^coScd^pS G oc<§i 
86 i a |8 op so&d 8 i 3 »f 6 90 0^588 ^pc^S G n 9 e§§(^|f£p^i^ 9 pc^o 

CP08«^C0S90')uf^C6^^Sl ^^O9|^C0IPP>P^^6 i cg^OC£§P^CPOgJl8&8^>CP 
^^C0tPCt3P§;C06>9CM*9§8A9{R$AP^AP20»Gfl PPC^^oSppOdd^qi P'P03§ 
cof9Co8»coo2PdCD§co^§o8«j[cou(£«i« fQ8»«o8cMeefcPQ»|QStiD§0n»i 

cd§§co8^6cd§(^i ^SceSli8S^fr6§oS^8^^$9eeecp^8c^w<$d8^8»»^^«<ep9^S 
^ Co8«O^CO^€ofco89oj0|CO^§a8cO^|cO^2a>:)^fi9f^vdoSeQ89»<^^i coco 

o9jnSnc^eo&«c8n^^o9Ao^px<|8|oSi o9ogpx^8§0)8KOo6{oSi CPp29CPd8|<^ 
§p38e0p^{oSi ^cgpp8§PcoSP9o8e9oSB»8o2]8<^i ^S:g8^aS8ci^^C|§i 
c§o8*§ro2\8^^ug«c^^P3o$^i ^cS^vc^^GesoSiipriog^Gfi^- c^9||^[v8co8cOcp8 
c9dS§i d9^^Qi9ra«coSco^92G8|«|cp8i ^&pooc8p^^9')o8c^^§« 

ccd9^§gJ’]p§|<^coccoS^» 

recopgoic^i g3^^§^9§^t9co«coS|i ^U0ot(^«9^5r8o8 
CCoS^l ^^^O»dcOpf^0$«§ ^^C 06 COScO(^^cjfco 6 (g^^(^^^oS 

co9cdS<^ vc^ ^ogSco^Sco^c^t 


^floxo§ §oSw«(^|^oSo^ (^So^c^o^SuJ |i ^ co^« c6 

^?V ^8§^icooS88ff^ 

od 8 ^Sjc^fl^ 9 i^ 8 ^M gto|]8jai^8^^^oii ^SoJ(^i^8OT^oiiguc£Mo<^>i^Sp 



oo 


•ca8c^5c8oSd«g^d6<»o^^^cq&§<^^«5eo6co^i«ifl^^:|^¥o5|Cf» 

uM^cod^^wciS§gg^%to8co icSe[t 

90^o^#CN»x»®»»^« £ci5^«^SdJc^^^a>8cojo5^fti^§»5^iJcDS 
cojcS^i ^nqSo{«goo»&CD&|o^^(»9yoi»a^5c^ ^5co6co<jfc€^oi5^§ow 
^^coSco^oS*^* o»^^co8o?jrf^o»^J» 

§9»|^Co8q3|cS^I 5C^C«^9g0OO®»DOao5cD3^2J«l« 0»5f>«C[>d@1c6^C^ 

1 9 » 9 ^(^co 8 co^c^^o co8co^oS«[» 

^^oooo^colcoSi 

{^ ddcooSi^^oaoco^aSe^oS^a c^^cd»fco8^i ^(^cd§c^Sc^Sc^»^§$ 
^oSn^jS^c^i ^S<(c^80g§6^coo6^coQ^eo^» ^Af€e^8co6^a i^fct^oScoS 
«o$ Q o3f6oo8j8j^^^r)^<Slc^i«»09co89n3gS«9oo^couy^e8<^^c£cg\8«|i^ 
c^coo pS^o^8<!^ ^ootf icr^^ 1 c9dci(c$^o^^fl8c^oSo« $ 
Co8(|t«f^CD6<j]^2l^<^^¥ •Cof09A»Oo60tf8cOOO^cdou 

ico6jnra^o35« ^<^<8ic6yjj §i<^<i^9‘y4s5* 

999cD9fco8c^l 

yoncovax^S^c^cd^ o cQii8§ee^038;^ti^9^|^${)c6 0^9 8c99»9xc£*o^Cc£ 
<^i3^1§i <2O39<^coci^o:>wj99o8ca9S«ft5o2;’(8^^i9r^l8Q$0gjaM<x^i o 1 oSq^c^|Sw 
C<^ 9»3§l^ g^^COdOOM^CDO^I ^0<1$^S e9C^S^0«n Ol'fi i^cgocS ^oS 

^e|l^:^^C03CDC^(0^9Ci8^c£§^l 8^^<^^§^CCOd^«|» $«f99CpS 

8c^5^i 9 o 6 Bopo^f oj &c8c^ 9»^<8^«9c66wc^^ 

^tM8^8^fo5»o5§o5© 

^(£a ^(COCO§ go <90>ci^8 «i ^SOdS^oOo^’lS^^SojggCj^O $0 8o9^ I 

6<g8o^S90^^(^§op^i 99850^0^9^08009830)!^ 0ie<^3^8«^|c8i 
<2 »Go9^«o»c^^o5§»3^io«)8§ 03 §og3<S[i ^eerf§o9|5g^(y^o^c35»3g5 
ccoo8a 000?^^ 90 SoScoSgfSs^Qio^jS^i 990^8(^031009^8^360*1 Ku^^xg^or 
onS|«3 oxSjoS^^i 90 ^63 oS<^c§x 8 §i dOggjsaof^ii^oS0^60000 ?oxu 

V ^3090l(i1^09M’[Sc!x&<^l 9 (oS096OCOCDO39C<2^o8o^(^!c8oO99$oS§8 

oBn^SgcOC^d^ § ^19951!«!c6(^a 

^«»09§fp^5ffi^5»93j;g:S5c!<^i o|i^@!5{goS6a!^i 

oSS^gcr^SojSjjg^^cpSi 

2 i^o* 3 «J^i 3 |^o§«c 8 ooSoco^ 0 ng] I ojS o^ 5 ^§|cgoo 9 f §oj i€ 6 oS» 9 ^£^ 5 ^^ 

^5^8c^l6oS99D»c!fg§€O^S93oSo84^»«<^^CO|6990^3Jo8(!oS«)i 0^<9dSv 

f^6 q95^fc:9)5s93 ^*9^ 8 j^cgoSfiJeoo 

j|§cq5foecoSo9]8f^ 1^cS0|cococoo»o2f^a c^^oSScreoc^ooi j^<«<^»oo 
C«55o9|S999!tS96^0i9g<38^ ^jSgOwSSogSojSoScSoS C^OifoOgl^^MC^oS 

* The RaogooD Ma haa occ5 

Schmidt h« Ooe Ms has co§6|^^ and odc story of the Sbwe 

Dagoo baa simply 


9d3oSu$§86Sa ^I^C0C^§<C99«^ 

oDO(ii^8^o^fco8^i:^»j| o^S^d^SI^OkCti^S^Sc^ooQcS 

t^»rodco«ddC^S 9 ? 9 Sca»Sco(^£§» r^o£ 9 »p^S{}Sc[) 9 i 9 §o 8 §^i oSnSodf^i 

ax^StiHc^eddS o ^oo9co8 ctd^coScoycfii fy^^adoSs>X 7 S c^cfo^ 

«g3oS* ?«8cpScD8gc5@Ji |i§o8g|8o5^1i 

8oS:g5« §c6oobi ^i3p^>cS§§c5<g« ti8c^5®^®§^* iA** 

^pSc^<^u ^cgod fa3co^.(^«^i ooS«cco&co8eM6cD^oo^>fc6«y oo5§ | 

O^0O^|ICD§CO^I3X^C^Co8od^<pS« |jiC^OM»9936cD$d9|«[a VCoScK^dl&^V 
•■i(jo^d>55£c^i gJ^i«g8^tco(^8^lQSc6^^3ed)<^oS0l89SJ « 6 f 6 g 

^C^CV» 3 S 3 « 0 (^t 3 e 9 Cl 8 cc^ • 

0^^«j«^^($o^OiXO9e1o$C£oSj^i «c^i^i^9;obo^<]i 
o»<^d^c)^iMSg<^Scoo9e3oS8yc^coS(«f£io^o^0iC^o5(it^(^0<^9i»5woo6^i ^oS^<i 8 
2i82i8tfOic^*1oeo8^90oSy9oSco(^Scc(^S> cQoo^^fc<xi«§ft§o»dcoo99^r^§6(«^ 
• ioSr^ScO^Ic^I 02^^C^5o»O^^€«^«do869;^<2^€^5cC29S«§^<^(i|i^116000^ 
99 o1 8 eco8 • 

|^0^couy<^O9$^i ^co^6 iKod^Bncoc^ mcooScr^o^ 
ddCes^ c 8 oJ «9 ^ 19 dS jc<;0 8 jg|B§ 990 $ 909 Sc 2 |Sc 0 ^£^a 

<nSd)fi 02 l 8 f |9§oaSof«§3o9oS^§> <^ 89008 (^ 2 ^^^^^* 

|§9^f«9<l$9<|;)|ai e|9f^<|999gc63u^i V0{^§0^p6999C$aO9<[§9f)^eevgO9« 
C0§9uSc^f 009 0 ^ I orl 9 c8 ^ ^909^^* 08 ^ oS§ I o > 

6 « 08 i o9c£§9co99Ati §*'^9c^'^os^gc^a ^ 8 oo 6 

g^9CeC)»0« |oSoc6d90«[§» §C2|9O8^CO§l^C^§CD9$n3CCOS9»CO9Orriv0^ 
<!^^8»»co8*^co3^o9Ooc6§o8e8098f^0li^99coi^9^§ j 9 § ;j §9^S^^^^cco 
J9 § J9 § J3 § §9^1 S^93<8c»I J^t § 

<n55^»90^^^^KO999c3i |§flJ|S»9|<5^09a^«i6i 

y6cco§«^«r^gw^?g9fv 

99u^o89^e§9o9oS9^6n^Stfc8oSool4 u^(^9^00909<^:^8d^§ 99^008 
d^i^J8u^^C2f§*99U265ccS 06 n 0 ^^ 

eGo£«UCoS6^S99C^O^Sg««^«O9^9«<(0V9d9M V|gu9i ^^99C^]C09i^00991999 
99uy09i1(M999Cip8c9999eO9O* 

«co^9» 2c^tt9«^^«yf«9ie)oSoi2^5«^^ 

ox^cooa ^ I a^ If’M ■ 90c8c^o8§aad999o« 09* goSo9»9««^^i ^W9 

»9O^09999XCP99i1l(JC^ j^a 

yc6^9 ■ ^o 0^09* ^ ^9' ^^^ 8 ^ *' t| 9[U9yr)O08c99d9CO99K 

ya9^9a ^c6n^Sy62^CC99^§a{O0O09« IgS^a^coSc^a y^y9i OicSo^n^dlS 
^S99S^a^g^a^oSngSy0^ccO9f §1 err2COO09a§^899S«cc§c|iii^ 

W999 C^C99a9€999a^{ Q C^^aoSy O^Sgc^a 

« 296 o 1 d 5 o 2 ^ ft [§?g:isS 9 ^yo^op?* » 90 $^l^o^g 8 <^ 0 k 9 gc£j^o 9 » 9 co 99 @y 
COOOfOa 69CpS|g)f<^98«0»9c8l ®9<5jg|^O^Q6f©go9§l 01(35^01^ ^tt8co9ca5y 



O»o^di cr5$^£o£3]9ycoi^c6 jgl?§o^^£o1o* 

<n o5Jg(^o^ j© 3 o 5 «*dl »►) 

y@c5*co^Qi4^^«»d>ic5i6§89o5o2lSv^^®Scij«c«5§i o<^wgo^^fco8c* 
ejS^c^|8|ee^|c9l^<C09C0§ 6)o5oft^3SvoS§^c^^ 

^cp8cgo5t>^c|3C5i]So^$^wJ8^" ©Dc^cwS^o^fijSo^Ool^i cjw5f^]^o9c^ 
c^o5o3c^§cooo^«^ice8»c4*jgo1^j«^> <n<^«^y5^coc^c^«cc5oj*>»»ic5 
co3o5#^<®i)«gScp^ J9S0550C6S1 ®1o5ff5g6^l:§8c»$9S^Sj ©Ic^c^cSjcgSMo^ 
<^igi9Sc98©co^i«Dc6fi5c6coc9c^93coc88fw«(ii @5fif^ioi9£oS6«^«^io«o£:^3 
o|^c^9£o^tic§lSo^9£»2C09odSi^o©Bno^9SaScD04039coo^c>^9£u1ox8i^cpSi 
9?c^cadS0^c^cccpB«r:9£©o©ic^^§ic^9Co:»ddcoc^tgi9S9i^d<) 
^•f§l^rqSo5a6g|* «ooS*^cfi^»9S</)ooccoaj» c^Do&tOjjSo^^Swiii |So 
^c^ 09 nd 5 o^oS^oScr^qSS^^i 0© So9§ 10^98© so co<n ^ So^qSo gg^^i 

8j§io1oS©a?Sc<^C^t ©3c6c09S6^3Sc^i©O^C9dSs^ SvoSc^tdooSg c£dJ^o^« 
»998cg^o^i9:i^iol^§]8adf«^i s§nS^(^o9^t§co8:9G6^ift ^ocvc6o^t^«30^oS 
cp^i ^£«rooSe(ii2^J‘8i^^n3^^«s^£» 

^c<g8©>c^i^J§i g^|i5»A8oSc»6Hii jcoSoJJ§cocB53§ co<^$a^»§«£j 
©CgdScO^ 09303^ (I § 2 1^99 V) U^^C]> ^^990 ^ ^9 8cg6o3^:^«Od 8 l 

eo^SeloSc^S^Q^oSo^^^l ^oS69dS095c9^8G©^CO^£§^l§O3o8d21^^^^<^o8 
|oe8©:>^o^S;^©ap|c^i (QcS§c^co?^e3^co<^8§^98^ 
<^tiM9if9Oco<^i0M»ei^'1 oe9^]S«^8i. 

2^SeS^cp8ed3Bc^i ^cocficociSedacc^i 03^«^oS9£ 

906 O»3CD§j996a»Od©g60»3C^99^^Ov8e1c^C936^( 1330399^ ^ 

9£^9CDI tf(^CD9tr^0©8o9o8cSoS§O39IC^^^l C^oSocSo^^OS^^C^^^MSci^CO 
C^C08^t!»3« CCl>»C099j||^<XiC0CD9ir^ jjdSdu8enc6^tn^gl03ta^^^O9 
^09fo5§^| ^OoS^8g39»C^gc£gc5(o8!»8o^fc5g3^ff^oSQ>8§^l ^33£d33 
ro^»9CD3fd©89>0^< 9< 

t{99«9d3coo^^30id^S93:^8(^» ^03C^CDCib^{o3o8Q9S ao^eg{S{o6ffg«g8 
^3^ i:§(£^fci^3Cp8e9oS^8d^i ^tfc^c£<^^Vl^c6©a>S^i c»^^c»Sg§1§©(,^u3£ 
^1 oI^ScdS ^d^gg^^c6n 09c6^^o8^^C$99^V)©2>Sgci8^^CO^iCQCCD8c^f 
9 » 39 £ 9 po;V JI 

^coa$co<^©8«©c^©9iCi8^o^)Se<oc^ci33d1c8n^^d^i ^g^igdcfi 

|c<^f OO^OCOoS^I gf^OC^C^^CoS 09^05^90$ O^Sg^i C^|9»998 qi 

^ 38 i^cc9 w€ ft 8 * ■ :^^980^cco9<iiooi5©<;^r^§fto8©^lS99 8e(tp5 

<^l* o9df|L|d8oo8§c5 JO gin4«lc8oifl5«^i co^oS<g3©©j$ri5g 

9»Cjf^3?^^CP3§«0<£^3C|oSl 5g«^<^a«)oj^io5l8cDS(^l8 

Ooe Ms has w|c|CD9©8ftS sod soother h&s «C9 oSc[coo© 8 a 8» Bot see 
Dote on trsD^tioD. 


»d€9k<Jl^C|l fl 

c^Qroe^w^l«^$98<j6Swo^o^^KV2S0i>o8f|9^n<<{(^ oG a^6i^i^d) 

^C|^^6o^C»U^C^O§« ^^9 fio^S Q6c639990(8 99 B 

oco«iff^99vco6<^« ^iV)oco9fl^9MjuSc|Sc[i 99«69ce^^i 8gco^8«^8^i8«co 

CO {»991 g |« n» ^9)g<D§^8c^£<^i cg99oi ico 1 ccoof eot| 

g^S^Ss^iot^ign^goeo^i <n9f«^V4j8690^»^g^l«^S«[i fC(^8co8jqvf 
G6ad»c(^»9§^^§06O99Sg^8«^8<^)8Q8cA8»xo(8i^i ^f^eoid^^^dOSSjiOQ^oS^* 

oc$q9£^ (8 o»do j| f ^0^6 i9^^8(Qo5^o5 6 g 
cod^l^^ «8o8gS88g$g6o90|9i ftcooSoaocoof OdOC^9cQo^68([« ^ j^aMcp 
9 i9g§o^^§ooo398^^«»9^^B^^i |ooSc«e9o8i o^Sg^ec^sGoSoJ g68S 
o§9^itijc6^o66^<^($i ^^o^iSo^§^^l|^o$ccD8^^S^]8^co|o^^c^> 

0Jc(O9^Sca9G8|« CeQCD0899g9»90gec09flCDfi«o8o|ltt|> 99go8g§|«U{fl8 
g§|(^5c6^<VC08o898d$C§]|flCO9&8g^d^«9^|8c^aSc[0$8nrOMCO9^aQ^|6<1^ 
d9<^CDOgf9c§]|^o6ci^«[l9l099COa9go6@g§OCOg8d^§«099CO§ «[C^0ICO9d9<^f<? 

^m9CO^c^99go8§e^q$d^9Mj)c^9if^oijSi^i spge£@o8AoS§f<^d^8 

e^ eoSgl^eo J{ j8«i 1 igco»8cD^^rqSe8j o^eogo^^o^* 

S I t^8i jg»gflSo(ooco9^»»»9^£rf§S}i (^ggiei$c<o6cc8^<!^05jQc^8igb^t 
c§9^ci^e9(8cij§^^A^eStcD5«<^i |o II 99gc£§88^(^ i«[i 

9988069909 fl^^8o^o$<^99g^oii )io5g9c$0<^a o6^fco8 

^§(S»oi^t •ia^99gc$Q(49oSoj§009c8g8^f g6o9go$g 

cSO9A01^<S<^§8g o89»9o\< 2^9e^oS^ q igo 1 ^o8j9Cp81 o8go6 A \§ 
8uoS 999^» i/)80^i^ic^\c6efiQ8* j^oswoS^g^S^^oo^ j68p»90^i 
df^OCoStgoSRc^l CD8fgoS»9^J|MoS^99goS0(^«O^(o^^l r^COOiJ8^(^DI^i 

g9c£o89d9^^c99CD^2^^^ij^09909§a9«oSQotC^(^8c^a oSd9go80g|i^§ 
^80089^9^99998} g^f^ggiccec^cPof^tScojlgS^ojc^cfl^c^q^oi 
885c^i 99g(^gc(^gg39^ jo^i^88<^ii^Ag9SSc^<i^^j 90^080^85 
cCo8i e^99«^a9ogfd§99goS0o«^9C$}$c^8ol^» 88§P988eco98 09«^8<^C[^8 
8^gSo99ijJg9fe§>$^999^i 9^<«Do8|$88§g^]8(!^cno^i 98g}88o§f<^» o^^ogoBS 
^358!^99 S|:^i«|i |^a9S§c098e6o88^(^o888^o»H 99g^0«^ 
cgg^ 9^oe^9^soc|<n ogf 9 c^i oSlIojOJ^i ^§0^00^96 S 

e09C^^8 6^93 oft jot* ^|««O(8f8^8^^l998}^O»^lCO^99goS@99*96|0«|oi§l 
^tSoqSoeo9c^<^<oco98^|}8o9^»o9o9acD}o609o^« 

•pgl t|coco98 gj§ co§oo^ a^oSc^^C)* jo i(^o^o8cd 9 99ge$ 8 j|8 § <(• co 
ooSg^8^l|^J<j|5^cg^8§<^ @Soc8o<?fl^ogO«fl^i ^J}8 o98oi^?toci5^^« 

9>6}99gc8 gOMOCDO^C^K^^^^CO Q^^oSff ^C6 OQSof O^90CO • 

ife5o858^1?^5oa5;^i rqSg«09^i gSgocoo^i 9>8g«o>f<|»co^^o^08998g 
« v>o^9fo^:^M ^(^o^ooS o>ci^<oco98^o9f JScoo^oeodox^^ c8«^8 jcoj^9$ a 
99S} 9>g<^0 998009^1^^^ 900§^^0^ 00 •1«O{O9C098cQf goooon^te 09999«[I2^§ 



o3ScScoo8c§f5i»crt>So^|<rfco3? codoo5S9i^§ 
^•Aj5o^9rlAO^§fOC05€^a»^« $CO^»(t»C>3^8^oSf^l^oS^85j§05^J£<l»d> 
i«^«ccoS^i^cg IC^^I |l8g3o5^oo^»a58j^o5^iccoco§co<#c£goi 

tgCOO0€8cj5o^8s9*5 »o|gD|(7^«[»»^<yc^ ««»n^»#o^r^co3 oscc^B jSc003 

f |ljg>5S^y»»3el!o5goDCOg»OH^^I«OOCCC§o5<»COo8^i'^5^^^*^" 

on ^<T?5e^^J5f^»#3d5^coca)S^«(i ^n^ooSccoi 

«c^39i:^o>«^o5«j« ^iScq5wo*5§ (»co38o8<ficp5o©o<^^655^o$ccofl^i^<9o3S 
<x<s»So8fao§i j{b§0Jgi^^co8©oc5fiq5^i gicci5«o8c»c^^i 

9d$§^a CD«oS§§ c^c^ec^^d^a <^^^^0^8 cw sS«[i^ (t^a»g«9 8 o i 

t^^gocoo8o^(g<^fi^i (^Q8oocou0»»o^«>gi^oS c^dic^Sosto^as voSgoxooS 
a»g1^f^co^<^c6<^a 

0^1$ |§^:^rocco8^ £00 s^a 909 $ 0 f^oS(^co 6 s» 7 o 6 § I 

^{^e&co6^n^S(^«f§d^i ^Je)oS9a:^^<^]8^cg’|oS^^ co8cnc^^^()a 
•^@<^C(^c»c0§e^a«*^g8«^o$^i^»ig8i^c^§6 o^ 93 o<^< rq||Srjg80iwc(>)8a 0J 


0g^<£cCO«Q«O§c|^^l98«^O$8d>9od)§Ci{0O ^9»9 g^^ic68d>9 ocS J§0»9 
^tgSoroS^i 0J<»CO0I^89O»6«93 9»d09^|o|(^» d^c ^ ^^Sc68 

a>du «^O 0 <O CpdS^QS<^ad90OT2|^«009 

9»^§oJi(5)io>c88co^<^^. oxg«7§«^^i«><S9^u:£2?n*<(&n<£^^* 

eo» 8 o j^l<^S^So58dd90^2^^a . ^ y4*^i/ 

^»3<O§09CO34^»« 0 d»odl§t ^cl 4MM»iS^o8 

^«oSo»aieo^a ^<Dxo§|C^q89<o6cci^f2’|S^aS6§t9^<]&o6»^p«l»i^o»o&§co 
iAd(g>9CCO$cdaSd^^ol9«^8(|i coco98^^m’|8^2df^09{g^^ ^nc<^§j88 
c 8 (^^a 999989 

n956o3^<5((a 29^2l0^&6CQ8a99^a '^6)c^B<OCCO$6v<£o9^CO&\i ^gc 6 oii 
^9i98|:;|o9C09^99(^a OCOS 

9b8c<^8^8 co 8 ^coS^<^oe^aid^ 

cco(^d^^g 8 <|i ^ro9co§82^^^^^*0'^^m* c^d|8^co0ioio^^8«»9^^8d)i 
jm6&9^e^S29^c8c8^8:jon6^8^a ^o1«cf»8go9c^^dd8^coot<^a dbvqlr^goi 
ccf8a <^fi:ib^tuJcs^Sglcdo8S8o^c^2fa^^9o5»uc^«<^e893|99Sj§« 90ca$ 
C^tf^<2|99<C9d9^^0^C|Oa^l C^<$C^8cD8c098cO9f •|c6^$^8c^&l[d!)i c@8| 
j 88 «(n^^ 88 ^cncti[) 8 g CDO<i8::^c£^^ 9I ^C0tiCO^9ffr2^G69999<:^ 
9^S8wDto<«90^pS^a ^^6«^8j^8eeDC^q8c6899ood(«^a ^ 6 l £^ 8^99998 
094^a oi:§||§98a&8a»oc>(§999«|iooS^(^i :|<fl«C(p 8 o^ttoScgi 9aGOoS§e»*')9 
codoSococoSS^^Ss^ot^ofiOPoS^a 


6<^9^^9 C09985aOXOglOg9 2|«§ Ojc6o W98<Ja»09^ I glS'^ ® ©8^^ 

e^dO §«0:^^98ttc£09«C0!5i90^ oG ^»^ci;)c8 <|j 8 §c»03giog921 
9o5*c^5«*<«91c^3jS^2^i «oS99c^^\^oJe^co6B»5S8d^» jeeoo^^JS 


c§i^m 3 coc|io :>Q 

oi<£ Go :^5>^a9{)0epc^ <^9^ 

eoM^o09g|§o8cO«Q9o<^ i<^]» ^@L 

(AcpSwococo^* oJc^vcoo^cad^S^coi ^o^^^wocooos^ic^Sc^S^co^i 
(^oSttOo. 6 ^S ^ •cjjc§’|f voj^cooocn coy ^axosn^ J 0 1 ^ooco 02 A^Bcp 

«co6^ieo95i ^ 6 «cijoSi;| 2 ^^^" ^90 §^^^<1 90 

•qc^<i 9 jy (^f>y §m9^^!»f|dOsia 

5Scocipifc3«p(^58cpo5oJJ<5^i cojD?§<^ft^oc«!i 6 ^eg^*:>c^c|i 
0<^(c29^«^^CCOdfi ^foOoSc9)^^lo^§ CC0:gc^CO90<DdO§^Oi ^3<4§ 
o^c^«9«§9b8^c^5> 0 j y :^6§98 cu{^ c^idd9^e[>eiS <^oG 5§s»o»»f|9$C}n 
o^(poo<^^i« 99 |{c^90§§e^9f cSoofip^ (^«^i « Q09fi 9 8 

(j86odooc69«coi^0^^9co9^« 9rooSj»i<^x§§ oSa:pS9o^oid^90 

oMD^isDv^ooScMeooScs^fltOc^lS^i 
^lOc^ivojpc^ffSffdoi •»9ol|^8n^e9co02i«•^C[»^9$lf• o>9^^§<!^V)9<{o6^> 
o(^co(^^\foc^gi •) a9co699cftoo^9d8S8^fl^cO(;g6^ oo^ <^(^ 099 ^* nod 

tt§o^oo 39 <ir^i j»Q^ 8 c§ 90 ^ yj :^d§« 9 ui^<^ Gj oji 6 n ^a»(gcpo!^ 
noo §«^9«(5<^oS§o»f|98fi^i 

9^9«^$n^0Sj3^^» oS§ «09O«fi^66a»f q^oc 6 §|^| 6 ^» 

|®^coaScod6coco^i<p»999poSc959oc{8 «cocD9y?8j6d^o5o1oS<^ 
gi<^)S^o 8 W^^scp 2 u 6 co^|* ^i^S<iio^9yic^Jo)C^oSfoSi coc^^^i OD^db 
^uo;j^00^9CO»9co9^8§6rgfQS»«yo8j8^o$o1^(:^«^S^eo3^»o^eyi^ 
(^Jcoc^m|c8sdoSd9c8«9[>8i idujc^cSji ^foo9So9a>x>cogi s^c^o^8o9c^ii 
|o^^ofd8oS8fuoofodGOOo<^Qi^i^ie[>9fo8co^^codfceeoDucrSo^gf§uj^«l* 
yobv^ jJ§Q^»^c6^98o9A^oi^> «b^coS|o8o|9yin*$8<j}f]^oj^io§|8^ 

«())CO 899S&<^ 101 W9»f 899 ^ 8 <^»IC^ I r^90f 9^8 

9f»g99f89d^8c^i fagSgbjo^dsdJ eSpf^cc^CjOt^i^oS 

I c6 9^o8t{8 9 yoS^ J{ J8 cg8§co <)« 

0Jg^6^9$o9c^<5y^^^oScromcD8^c3dc8i9ad<£<^|^coco03Mi<^(ry:>f^|f 
cOd9^6<io^S<vsod^*§d^i €^^eg89eoi^^c^(^§<|iCo8§99o:^^i9M8*9><7^flo^<^ 
yofn^c^<*» 2 o$§ r^«8co8^c^98v^ic^r^c^c§aS9* 

^ooS^cS^i^i 0 ^|8^co o8f c6o i^i(!^w8co8c|i 

01 8o993dS<^l8 Clg9C09g8g'bo^C0^» 9 £cO<^o 8§ Sfl8c9?S§li;^S 

99»3f jSo^oS Cr^COS^S^lSv^dt 9C^93d8c0^oS lJ{o3CO0l88^e<cS^)f9<«c£«^a 
C^S^OC^C^^^Ss^O^CoS fO^oSsdoa § g99^8»^8«^OM^ OO^oSd} 

^ * 98co8(^I 

0 8999^^0 ^ ? o I^S a^ ^ §coco gd in t 

§c 8 <^§c 8 ^^|n^a 9^0M99f899^S<^ ^9^^9»c6o^l^a 


Schmidt bu oodo. See note .on Venalation. 




oSJ 6 ^CD 3 O Cl^oddSoO^i r^ 0 ^c 6 & l>()^oS^x 

c^oS^«^€^w^««io^c^a93^it»^w<^»n§c^^c5jwcc03^§§^i^c^r^t^ 
9»(idS^9^3ca3nD3a^i gi|cf^KGgc6a>e^c66aw§*»coc<xo^eoo$stxo^93a> 
^eoeS^TOCO^oSeooS 5<^o3Cocg KooSogi^iSisiio c§^|5^03gc^Qf o5og | 

^i(§^<^otc6S»^S<^oi9S(poJo$^^»2^^*‘^®^^®^®68I 

^ 0 ^»<}^^<^u«cgc 6 g l^nS<^l ^«^cSo9S 06 9i 6^C^c|o09d^( ooSffCoS^U^CQCO 
e^c6§C^c69S9^ed3ScDS^393CO^QOp6^uT333J>Si^6936cCDScOoSc^< OC^S^I^ 
^<^6 ^c£ cS«ll'c| OoTtfr^C^ s^ OO 5t^3i39d?CC^38^03COg 19 go OQ^O 

^•6|6:^5coq|QOoi889n9«0)8<^u26c^^c6|^S^i c^icooS^gid^c^c^l ]c 6 cg^ 
§S^l QO3;^^VO09CO0j9§c5cd8g§l CO:^tfU^^(^8a330^«CQoS9OOC95§gSf 

^«l»^<loS8ga933jc£§]Cr96C03^»f • ^C9c0j9oo8«oe<;^^c6c{o€f g]6 J 
^■^6»cAj^c^d>ScD(^IJi|9^ ^ co^9o|d^iv6xci8JS§ec£co<S^]|^cd£|«dd^e^o$ 
c^l <^C^9G03^ ooggo § e C99^ Cf^CO^t 

l^^do^oS jj 9 c^6^i9att2C^ jGi ^cO{g()?oS ojo § jogs 

^(?9»^|dS^«0fig8 9^9 

Og996<^S(^^^l tD90C^9>0V§r^^COAge^9i3§C^» ^Sc^9g96n3^i5i C^oS^oS 
v9<0(3Sr^^86i9]oos^<^ogic(T»S^8<^ec^i 6^u:^^Sc^Sg8o8£a»od)^> 
oJi3^r93^C^6COofiwfl ^OSoSed^^jS CDq£tt( 4 ^§' 

t^j9»o^^9(a^f§«J<j^c^5u^6o£oou^(^ )p ^^osgegoS 

OJ 9 9g96COfd9dof(^Oef |«S^S»2g6«ll 

9g3?co|^o^g^« o^g^«i39§({^o9rgeQoo§c^i 9e§0o^oi<^]«(;^c^w^^|2i 
d^eDjSgioii ^Jo^2d^^oS9|c6gi<^j^Dc6o9f li i>c^e<oo^a3^ogi|i^u^ nop 
c^i ^c$co9oa> Jave^s aeof<^9»^|68«^* 

^aofgcgoS OJ 9 §^«oa9^mcogi^^8«goS§c^> cp3o£^695«§c§\3c>p^e^o9io 
^0«§(^9g3dS* an^oS^ccgS* (>»co 0 ^ac^ecoofi 90^390o«co9^i6m«fc^ 
9*3§<^«mo5^8ffl>cpo5o3»^<^!:g^c:^i ^\o50o^c^2j8cc03^i^9^69d59i«j5»9oSf^i 
8caaM9oMo^i ^ro^coo^§ff<^o3S§\8cofft 0 c$^(^^co 
^J§c$oJv3^«li o>»gi9go®o;^^oS8!i»ocR <1 ajio^i $?f^ 6 r§^ 58 <^«coojo 
c»S«^0g«l^o>3»^9^^i oocogie^cb^^r^coqSc^i c^9oS9c&d8oj^$0M^89<^8 
6^5c§o5«00>»gHCpSi O5O5gl§c5g3^CcS»«CO0‘O^«^iCo8 jj O 0 »ri 5 «<^» 
go^i ^c4Sf^cgo5c§ j 

og5« o.cs55”^o2So^«w^9^gty^§5^ 500 :40>'«|^§<^«f55HoS<^cqSco 
<^8j^«>c68;:^^a>t^5<g <^oo oooori^sw^c^t^o^^Si ^cot^cS(jj5««^£<^coi 
9 CoSco 8« c^<^c<^£9«co5c^€5|<;66»dl<^i c5ccc^<5^ri|6«^89cco5co6<|i 
j^o|9698cQ8of^f:gcD8o«*1i oifo8u^938o«^o8ufi a9^oS|c6<^fof»§c6 
48 «< 5 Sco«^oS^< 6 c^§gi )<\» o«£^c^gt?a 2 |S|c 69 le§ 9 i d»ocS 9 4io1c^o^§8i 

^00990^1 •§ 8 u$l y 8 ox| 8 o» 0 « §c 6 c[<^<^c 6 o|l §c6((«^:^^6§9l CO«98 cd§CO<^ 
9c8»C095«^}co 6 »@0»gD Cl9«rt8«§l cjoWOixoSgl OXO^t 9g9«tfc^c^* 


c<»5co8oo$^<£^i 

coco^ig^f oScSco^^'c^i |ro9co^c^ cocO0i(»£Mo^Jcb9»^i :gcfoo»|n^e1^ 
e9oS<»<2^c^v^|8gS§ coco^i^^:;^ddv9d^|co6^« OM90i999|5oo^|eS^9»:> 
cgS^io^sojl^wo^ 30 Gj § 

9a?f(^9»^|»S^0930^Sc^i 

0^«^»dc^c6^S«iE8o3<idc^§^i «g6K9v<^(^\C6[)Si 
^Miiddo^oi ^8c^$ce88<oro(^i ^c8goSj^g(^c^c^00q9m^|i gr^cSdsSccda 
cp^c^ 0 ^u^»$i o{§o( 8 o(»^oSea^v 8 l 8 <^l^^s€§ ecooj« 8 i ni^Euc^c^^E 
o^Sc.§?o^§e8o$c^g^|}o8^«lo8(^c8|^8|898^8c^oS6f ^o^g8o5^> ^o| 
«j|S|com3<ji 933ej»8|3>>»8^r^§6C02’|8^i c»<8dMoS^oS§^f(9ci^$^co|c6 
ojwo^c|i»co 31 c§^lo»fl^ 3? ^ 98 »(^i g gsp#d :^^<»|5c n^ 3 <S ga $ 

»«COiXV^l Oo6§(!^OMCo89»^9<»ggCOV90oS^0^6g3(rC3d!cO<28c^l 9^8c^^^CO 
^;^S^f^o8o«>1o9n8ud339oo5tJ)8o|83»>')o9<^i994c$d^8^cD^« 
^ffd33^^oS*co8<^i D^S9^gS^c^8 ^OQ od53n^eoi^|co8(^o8jo9nS^^o^i ^c 8 
n^Scoo^^cmS^ijEJacoS 3 oc^oi:^ 3000 <(Oc^ig£o3<28icQoSg§g£n^§goi» 
^»9SQ3i28^^K^O)S»:8ino9cotfe6oS§§»^ro8coogd J 3 
c^r!/Jgioc68ngS|c6^(.^:^5«[i03«ipgi»^e«c8iuJ8o^QoS9du{<& 39 c£6^^&gj8 
c^Si § jo^s^oS 99 :9699(9c8 ^39 §939 



9^e^(j}^^««O»9^§O99§«p9OOIM\l9XO01(9^9^6lO^{3»9eo8Kn99f9ce«^>oS 
0 o)c 8 e<^ 0 ^oS^icd(^SgJ\§<nad^i ^m 9 eo§^ 02 f <<S^o8§gfl»d|^8o5 
^•1^6(4c|i^oS6COd9tttouco^o^9qo8^c<^T^teeg^on^^o9^^e^3i^fl^c^8g 
opseosStfi^SOg^C^CMsf ^vccmfc^i ^39^<po8 039 99 ggoS§ 

0 ^ 8981 . co^c6e^g3^§c^8o'^^(28mod38i>^e^9^^8«08« coco^ie^d^^g 
wt«<^8^^^^«§)89o^8eoo2^^^3A9|Sco95<|i too^rrS 
93 CO 90 o 39 co§QeoeK 899 « 09 c 8 «e 8 90 <^i^ 8 c 3 |Somoc 62 f*«^e 8 coSe 4 o 8 cD 8 
g^^d>^oS§g8^(.8c^c|i §c8o»6(^8cD$9ng<i8u^i9»o9c£ 9 G 9 d 

Sg^KC^nS A 9 J^a 9 ^C^ 000 § 99 C 0 QI«^ 9 t) 59 » 9 ^^e 9 f| 96 ^ 9 d 3 Cg 8 ^i 

«(edf§o8ccge^doi(^|i 98<^ton»c|oS893u^(i8 oG o^6o^osQtto<y^vso^9^ 

^9f(|oS90n93mjj<79^§|8egdS^oS§fi ^e^«adScgd9coq8§ u^a> 8 g 6 «|£ 
CO 8 voS^f C09I c^tto^ vcffiE^S |8 fCpSodScoo^^dgcidoo^ i88g 8 21 §|(o£oxo^ t 
:^«co9fo9vo8«>)i e«e80f^|u89*OodCo^i<^^9<^nj^i:^9uo5o8g3OccD9C^| 
nti^cf 03 228 ocg$d 8 ocg 598 |gg 9 f<^^ 8 ^ 98 o 9 coun 9 ^«i)co 8 i u^c 899 gooooo 9 
ogj^oeu^^ j 0 c^io^^cod^ [^iSocoSofli^ nu^c^ oG o j :^5| 

no^oS )o goo §9»o^<$»^|dS£0»oQg8c^» 

9dg9Uoco9o^iJo»S<^^cofi ^(i^og8{^^^ncotcr^99^ccoSi 9<^l8^S9o68'[S 

(j^c8§C^O9g^VO09C0^9U00C000gQ^§» SOfiO09^O9cQ8o9g9COc8g^l ^C03C0g|3^gO 

* .. ne M5 h&6 20 S 1 uiotber ococ^i Schmidt’a o^c^ ii «videDt^y a misUke 
for 2^1 




«cooo§««d^J?c8o»Sc8«c^1ff|S$^cfi8go»i owS5gio59§(^bw«5^»o^»oi«i«« $ 
»j3occ05r>«^j5*oa8<jcr^^gegS^ii »ojo5|8^^cec8w|<5lS^^c(nSi «v5d<jc5 

8J0f^ aS «g8 |ia5gDo«c»5 eo« p6J S 88c^c6@p I 

o m5 c^gn^c6o2^4^oS§<)»e8e«[Xf S ■ 

eojpcjq^gj^^i o^8tt£ «35b<»ogg«o»3^5«j6q£ c6o536^g^«li cgg^^cgS 
i^oSp«fi^8co8voS§v§^6c55 «»8coq8«ii 

^6S«<»0S|l<6<08§O0»« £&J 80^0058 0 Cgc5c^^§o1§ OTCO^IO 

fi^S«8 ^ 993938^1 

oxogji y ^SpSca^'bcBoj ^oS^oScooJo ^ J^S^S q6o5P»o d! ^ 

«^Sco8wo8|oS»8c»9^fc6co8^t5go«x^l899c6«M5co(jSi^i $»fR<pc5eo9 Bo^ 

^ «gc^5 ^8«yc5^«§»9Cji ^»»i§^pBsoo5o!^i ^ai^c^oS 80^95 

a»c55 »»3ioc[$y8^cocogi§c6|» ^e»a5^8<[8 ^8c6Sa9acc82^^* 

Cj^ (»9g Ropegga^§l g^98^O$CaC$!^Q^y<^^08§99799f|»8()l OOCO0I» 
^i|c6^Aococo88eo9a8i J«oxoo5{S|ciSjji<§^q8§l£i 8<ic5|j^cS8c^gitt9io 
c5$^co (s ^8 ^ §* 

j^oajgs^oS ^99 8op$^^yoS3^oa§i9^ci^8^i gooSc^ 9 §cDa&c8^|§dao$ 
6 9»ai s 1 § c6«^aj oaco^i^i^cScg j 

roac^(Si Jc0oi9cdSJ coaucnacoSccoSi oci«)6^aD9c8:^8^i ^99 

Raps^jf 9 yroc^yc8§«[>coco^i9»^f|c6§3daftr9d^|o8c[i 

«coa$oaoa^iot^t^c6^y j^^Ro&Saaao^cK^ •o9a<»^aoco«oaaccoo69oc8<^ 
c^GoSodg^cocj^ 3 oaaaB c^e0a5«^g82g|c^^§09^ecoao$gf vga^coSos 
2^ ^ oaaa» g^o oopdSe^l^^ 9 «a8ci^f§o^8a^«^5fl^oSgc^oSccoy 

cipaco8ip^8c^^coi^ 99 oa>a^«aaa^o^^pa(^aa8co4^8c|» 

g^o «oS^ a §J^S^8c^80|c^«^8^wS98c68aaa 

o<8c^c9iop|g5«atf^i 

JO cg5i $«g5cpo5 gG9§oaco^ip^(j»a|$oa?|©8^36 

o5£ei«i» 

or^r^Sacoaa)§9>a89e0§y c^c^w|cg5cooftoS«c/r8^« 

coa occa^d1c£«9d9^i 0^1 ^^^coc«8 igi tl 01189j (^c6i 

^^faaa^r^SdaaTioSyc^ 9^0 «• 

^asfg^oS gc^j 9 a ^o8c^^c£c40i^8o§L^yo9a^2 go$6^5ci^c$n:jijS 

039899984 ocoaro§oaafai^c§$q8«g8§§ aj ag^iooco^i^^c^sacoacoc^lS 
gci9 Bap^ 0 9 §1 oaco^sff ceSaaooioS ^8908 

o^cS ocaa^giocoag^S«08d^i §(^ 9jo ^ri^g^coaoacSsaaSc^a a^Ss^S^r^ 
«aaayyyi©aoSoj^i^aag^€pc6 gf^j §oacogiJ^8«L8Q8o53aod!«ji 

^a?g0^c£ goa §8c9*86|^Ja cgoSoJgocfi§oc§^f^|8»c88«§if^c5ogSco;j8 
^•»fcc^aoc98<^o§o8cg6r§c6§ojooo5c^#08c^o9«5cg^i coc^coS j oaaof^^^ 
tfO^facroSi ^§a9«noJ«i ^gya^8co<^iftya3ai o^rowac^g^dcfSgf aj co 
0 p»pS<^ j*'9^o^(Swc®ac6S^^^5oo6 Jiocfi8«1coc^8§OMa<^ 



(jnj 8^coc§f5sD ^ (§^6«y5c^|o5o^oD^fqSo^(2S§ 

o 9 Saod*CD($tec^cd^ 93 loS <»oSd> 6 QS<^ 7 £coc’j[ ^ x$bSi § g asSoSo^a 

C|^S89^§ C^SoSa 3^(920§6 Sci^9(^oS«|S J ttScda <^oScO(^9»^9303^lj 

^co^s^oS eeoSoSa^^fc^ ^oG 9 n^a 

^oc| § 960808^^1 9i^go)(^a ^|:^5ecoS§c^i ocv 8 o 8 ^^fr^ 0 s 

a9dc^(8c(^8 tf 91 ^coS^coS^oaS^aSgfl^^aac^t^i^Scoi^^i 

o ^|8 AaS^ i ^ ^ •CDQ5a^Sco 9 81 goS] § (Ac^8a(^cd(i9auS<)« 

^ o^§ 9 )£o^a»o^§i i>c^c 89 S 6 <p$a ^cSoJscoatS ^Sa^co^i 

CC^ 8^999 S 

co^ |«8(} 6^ I 

crT5a^o5COQifiJg^8§tt8^^Qoitg)o;j£j^%^8o^:g| 9 « j<£<^c5<£§«6«jiopjj 
Q^tSj8^q]8<^90do^^^a gsaddCpSftScc^^ 9 ( 6 ^^|o 1 a e 

eoSi^Sd^qll^a iSo^le^cadSadqSqa ^a 8008 ^ 980 fc^(^’[ 8 At>Sflde 60 loScad 6 co 
qS qi j^Sn^cc^? (99 8 a ^ f ^c8s9oSco(^qa^ J 

^ad^qtoS ((*3 §oxo^iw8q^oM933f^f|o8qi ooo3^id0^9^(p»9^8q8 
qSt^a^odl^W i}a9^«poS (go G e0o84^a9Sooo5^9oJglo8^fa![ 

GG •9q3fa9c8c8^§«^5cfoSc9|$co9So^c§^aS9»^a 

^»||gq)c6 ((*3 B 0 juGO$cp 3 C 9 Qir/^^£ 90a Boma^oa 8c8e^ < 2 ^dlpoo 5 
c^ac^coal^^a^^cooSdoS^lf «| 8 c^o 8 e 3 o$c 39 $ei^coq 8 c(a 030^8036 q oaao § 
Ji ejgC^PCqlcoS G)A PQ^UOS^tt0tOotjCO3CC(33a ^a9q^c{io8 C^G 8 pf 
c^§a)co»iGon8ocD3fi^«^3e^i (*(G nopagjgc^c^ 9 ^oaco^toa^cQ^ 

oeaseoqiq^oao 9 ^a3p0«^^c^§8o^^O980C$c^oo^c8§a s^r^cBcr^coqt 

03(^9938090398 9 4fl8o3COg2l<^OCOS<|a 

^aa^cfoSc^ j §80968^^^99 |(^^ 99 ^c 8 ^co<)SQc 8 o 38 s 95 < 8 oScq 8 coq 82 | 

qi ooco^too^jcD9oeT09Co8 • @9^c2^f Jr^ol ||o8^oSs^6 q^co8^@f c^8 

^98 J ^Ic^^ol^AloaoSdloSc^Sqa ^oog^c^ 0(19 §pj$epoll ^a3(g<^c8 

(agG §C^f|8990qa^93^«^c8 30 0 0 §O9COgl93^093^tef|98qa 

COCO£l33^oJj|l8^a CA93f§f3^r2)M(^O^^i^33mCpo8 303 3 §8^99Sc(^d 
r^oSo 668 993* Bo99»ci9o 8^«0 68c^99^09aSc§r^c6l c 8 ^|^ o^ 6 f^eScqi$coq 8 |^^| p 

^5qa0^1^892^ <g 893 ^ 9 (^^^§uSc 2 ^ (j{ 99 oSe 3 ^coq 8 qi i^a^fgsfoS aoj q § 
\ C 0 c$o^q 0 d 1 co^c£ ^S^SSli 03q8oC38M32^» Eqq^codoaSo 

rq^jlodf* i^do^s^oS 30J 9 §<^ 8 o 9 C^ q « 0 oS<^cie^o 8 § asco^ipf (^t»3^(P 
9»^|o8^303C^8qa 

0030^0303^ 133^C^i« 8 s|^ 0 ^ 8168 OK^^auj^qS9002$<ia^d3gg«^ 30 j 9 §8 

o 9 o 6 § 4 <£^ 3 |oo 35 ^oS 9 : 2 ^^o 9 oSc^’[|(^ 8 r^c^ 03 oSc 33 Scoq 88 ^a^qtSgA 93 
o<^e^o$c^q^ ^dSo^S Iff ^6 n^^coo 6^§c^(.8e^6ca38o38 of Q 8«§ 8qi 

^93^fffc8 30J 9 §B^vS 9 oflSe^99^oSffg8<i|^cqjScoq8 ^qo^§~^|fpno 

qa^as^ff^ 30jj §8^008 9 ooSc^23uco8o3oS 9 j^ccoaf oG j 



gi8» 

coJ^»S<^«^o£^g?<^«q36i c^\S^3£o*S^58co8o>c^ 9 s^o 5 |i 

i^ 9 ^o* 6 o^^c^o^coq 8 q« olt^coS 00 ^cSo^e^i a^ 
osSegt^odo^soScooSqi o^daeDSgofcocoggfr^ol^o^xqc^i 

co6^d80f a *1 o1 coo 5 o^S<|io?S Joxo^i«^co^c8>9 

o'^oSccoSc^lSqa 

^so^cfdS 30 j G Bo^agg:^ 39 ^aSc^»f« 1 »«q 3 frocScd^’[§» 

0098 do^o§ 933 §c 690^1 ^j 8 ci^Scco 8 *£^ 9 c 6 ^ coio^c^^SgSoo^c^noo^aoc^c^ 
3»3^(^oc^<^cr) S |8 ic^|5 9:8 c8933|g6 o ocoS • &89f tfOdoScnjSccooc^^r^l^co c^»t 
c^|8§c89d^« eogooSaaSoqec^cScoSddoa 9C^q]>8co«8cD38o3c038ff|| oos^c^Sd^B 
^08:^80^3 038393 3 ^§oSc^|£ G cd 38 c^i ^« 9 ^bS ciJ6^^8c^S ac^c8uT<^coS 

gl£»?i 

^33{^eQ0$ OOjq Bc^qcS g 33cg8o8|ftC^990^|S 031^03^^2?' 

oi Ci 8 o« 9 o 8 is 9 ^^( 9 » |o 8 ^|Q 9903 <?lo 8 q^f 0 SO C o8 oH I 

^93{^fpO$ 00 JO 80^8 9J ^cSc^cgo 8 OO^ic^C^Sa 8 f0 ^0^ ^ o 8 l GoS 

o^^n^c^ojjScoqSqa co<^Scg£<^c 8 co 8 aj osooa ^^ 8 gc^cg 6 f^oS onoo wi 
J 90 ' 99cu)^cO^ og]8o3^c^g1fII oloG ol^S op^S^i oacoSc^i 
^ c^i c^lS^oS o ^co6 9 ‘3l§<S«q^^« A@? 9 ^l§ s^St^ScoS^lS 
g^§g|8qa eoooQ $foei 9 )<S 9 S^coq$ g c6 gg6 ^oj >6 ^ o1 ro c^ oloScooS co 

^cojgcpctf oeqo ocoSoSqg^oscggo'la fio 5 §o 6 c^ 5 woi^|^§ o 5 f^oqo 5 <^i 
e^c^cc&wfevoc2lSccigo8u^^03ooocg|ecg8gjco3|«co8i 

^rwfgcpoS^oojq §8 c9C^§ $ 03 ®C(^ 3099 S fic^l^cgnSo^ 

«ggo1§«oo5Qsa93^(Fa9^|«8qa r^oojg^wojrf 95 sgiao^ 33 c^ 5 §»oj <5 
JO qa»a>«^^»?«^^§8o^ij«grfc^^go1§g8^8o^88fi8^«3cg8^»ocofqi 
•"^ogc^c^ j 5^093|«8q^o^8o58o6^^«8§i>^2H' j J G 
eQC& 36Go§Bc90a3S 33 «goSc^i^§a 00C3gtffCD3^vS«^^ CI38t68§^503Cg6g5 
qi sm:,^o^ 2 W Sopq^MooS 9 ogoSc^gocBg cgc^^oooi (5|«c6«8cco3$ 
oeiqSojogJcLi BopcooS G CoSc^wg'lg^^coSoSqSooox^looco^Kji S^eoS 
gSo^ 99 ooes §^^«5gS§ 

§<^q»«eo3^o3o>gs§ eg go :^io^o5i^q8» oggq 1 

$33fl8fipc« 3 303 §8c9b ,y «<^fl^ 8 «c 8 § O(tt50OM^I»c8€8^gj05y 8 , 

cg5fgc&^5qc63^a5co538c<98oD8cogo8c§oiflgi85}i <^8co«4»3qi sosog^ 

»0§0;{^M0 qcgiani $33jgq3oS 300J § $8<9c^o«oScJgoc8§^«o')geo3 

ooqiS««ol5 ^^^ 353 Ci 4 So«§)i ^goSo3oSa^ogci5cc§o3«c|a«febfb<68o5Ai o:| 
arospoS D^iS,eo1§v :#jg§spo 5 @»c«»?. ^anegSk 

ij^^ow|«£^b!i 4 S^Eoi<gi. »cog.*j 0 OT£<» 8 ri 5 «8l"’^?<il5'’«o'l2?'l' 

«,?.o4S?65 eo55mcj^o^$35j, •®6.§?e»TO355.Seje.»g^g3^g,ca,3^. jo 


Some Mm reed ccoSa 


JO c^^c 6 i 0 0 ^ §i c^coo^ 09U^8 ^oo^oS 

g5o5<)<tfoo6§r co5odo|<^ff^w5«^i o&8^68^« 3 5 §•' 

yicc^eco^^o^eSc^i ^® 8 *pfl^d 8 oj<§l» 4§1S<^^1 S^<^^doS5J8<50i QjsJoS 

CoScOO^ <g0CO9cS§ I $030^^8 e 6 ' 

^»^C[)c 8 9 3oG §{^98«^i^foco8c^9»^o8oco$c^c$^r>coti ^e 8 ^|c<od 8 

§9o^ 9 4®8«fg5 

j6j^j6o3cgS^« Rc^wS o) «c$c^i»§c5§ «|o3«eoiJ^So5r>1«^i ^ oj Stfrfc^ 
»^Jc|i 21 ^^8<j|c<tacS^®<^»5^l8a>^6qcco5«S»o^]So^^fi^i ^o6«5«co^ 
ijo^$qi 8 o 9 r 0 G 9 coo^c^i^ofiAl 

2 f«ii f^»(^8^f§noddMo$coScDoo^oeco9fQQoi ju^ 90 e^r^i 

^ 8 opt» 60 ^F{f ^ vc£c^ 28^'^§' ®coo«o)a>oc 8 egdoco§ o^o$uc8c8fto56c^ 
«COO€990eoOc8o^90CO§ 0^(^;89CO%jqS^g^89<pA3fo88c6 
(^•vceocddcnoocS J § ^o^\nooo^ :^g|8 oof 1 

^co^:fcp 8 ooog § 8 c 2 ^«[OOoe^ (1 eoS<^cg9oS§ coco^id^ cor^aSS^eS 
ocoof «| §1^2?' |^o6cri§oco9f G § G giSc^i gjoooof 9 ^ao^oSoaod^* 
coocDof^So^S^cr^f^ucoofnS^fi oceof»' 1 <^^[gc^g 8 aSfc 6 c^^^^c 8 c^i oocp 
oooScoSfc^ocoof 5 y|9»oocD9f (I ^oolojj qg} 8 eS^(£o^uJ 

c^^oSm^Gi 

0i6^ocoof ei §eqoi g^ixo9f^fl^c§ac^^i §<5»6^f^»g^ci9|ScoMd|i 

i}9i8g5 9 gJo 5 S«^« gto 8 $« 02 ^R 5 |* 9 ^^ 

a^jocwf c[ g^c^i 

90 CO »sjtec^Sco 809 d^g^oS 9 §008 ®8 gcoof$} r^S£ o^^aScc^oteb 008 
G o^^»e«[Sco$vc^y§| 8 i c^egSo^oScoo vc^8co5yo8§ escejoig 
OOCO0iy<AOOCOCV>OO69j< ^99909 

ooffoSyjyof^* 

0{o9co^te68^<^o»<3S«^|^n$«eo98€(nS|oeocc8^< c^ 

^ 9 | 80 a<> 1 |(dc^ 9Seao1Joxo^ie«9oi8^o^J«rc«89|8o 

oolc^i ro9eD^(^c^o^^8^iyc^^i{{86c^§i ^^Sc«e5^9{89co1jd^oo^e8^i 9 ;oS 8 
c8g8<^« {oy9j^89«^^ofoS9<^o^(^o8(^icoo^yo^f8Q€^o8^8aoc^8e^fceo8 

6§Cp8§^«(^5a»9«c8^^i «C09fW9^8«c6 C02f»8^Wc^§yJ2lofoSfi|B Orft^OO 
026|99iO jey3j^’[fci09^8<^AS«C09Ssi/^8co5^i 
^co^oSoo^apo^ o9a( § Ro^oooS ^ cgo 8 c^ c^ooo5 jovs 

oi^^ojgyjQ^oool^i Gcgo8«i^o8ooc8<S0^|i o|jS§o^6oO€^^oog9«$i 

09J9 §OOCO^I o68^0^»(^S93^f 9q0l)0«(» AoSotOg^ScD^g 

flScjSgi J^SoJijg^locfige^Sgoc^lcfc8(^i f<J|8^8«^9^9<5ig8ocfcpS§i 
ooco^iJ§l§^o8^^m|yq|S§§^* Jj6 G <^8c^ oir»oSra«co8^f$ c^of C 09 
ocoSi |coo«uo8c8oS$Soo9§f^cvgo^oreoofc^s^^^i 

^a0^^c8 90J9 §0X0^1 088 ^U^A(£9096(}9 99 • ^99jgc^c8 99JJ §Ro^ 
o9o 8 ) «fl9o^c^c^§< coco^toiBhto^^f£aS<f\^9ic£ oocooS^irg^fotjoqoi 6 ^ 





-^0 

osgio^S^oj cnco^ioiS^ogjjc^ g)c6^oc^o»^ WcoasS 

ccoa^M^i oj8c»Sco^ia3<^io<5«^8i o^oS«<^o 5 ^|lSo!^i §oco8o3S^sg3C08cri§ 
C<OoScrt3i^« g3g3C03CiSo3fo3§0®<^C§^$i C §^0 ^|^[ab^c{[OC03o5c»3« 5^301 
| 6 »c^c 8 ^St§ 8 (^i 

JsOfg^ 0009 §cocogr:^ 8 b»og o^^^^oJccopScolScti § 0 :^ g 
^33fg<poS 3DJJ §1 a>co0io$5b>a2«3^<Jo©^|o8«a)6Q«yc»g«^« cwofoocogi 
^Jci6c»«58c5c5oitg|o^co5|po$^g8^csco6«c162^> §o:^i55^i i}co^ 
99j3 § 8090 ^$ 99 OoSe^Sdg^COCO^i 03«98(4<^'d99^5o9^|«8g^^l 
»99:«98c6(^§O0 $980 1 jo^co ^ gS ^ C^CnsS^ J) 8 £^a 

|V(^<^|8c029899Q996Q<tO«|f^OC^S§^l 09090^909 

CC|9I l^^d^^COC^oSci^g 10 ||8ttC0nS«09|(^ ^5160^9806099 8^9999 ^C99d^» 
«§<^(^|8^C^99»Co8weD^«0(^|8£|99COc6d960o8^r^<^oSj§l 2|8d^C^06a998§|| 
o5cof:6d«o9Sy(5l8^§» :^5^oS6|i|o8^g«9|^o^c6fiLi a^glc 6 oio^« 
c^g^b^c§)^»>C 98 ^o 8 co^^g* 9j|eo8g6oo^g<jdc^^i :^ 8 |^]<]$o 6 c^ 

«99f9c8 93$C7SgcQ|O90«C09COn^M OC^S^t ol^CgcS 

fic^O0^e{i:^c8g9iSg9lf6O998l ^OrO(^c6o9§«^8oj6 9980991 §0O96[)4^o5tc«fS 

^<^0096^ ^9gl j :^O^^o3§ttOI liSIgtfOl^O 8 (^69^099■ 

^^^oM^o$o5§tf2l^<^^^c09^ tt^^8d^^oS^v^]8n^^coei6co9fo&§ c^fccoi 
w9 1 6c09^oo96^ab j o ^ o § |8 (^ivS J 0 ^ r>c^c 6 d^ ■ oi^ 

@l 6 B'« 2 l®'VS§'>J‘^ 8 ‘i^‘l''^=sHf*l?' 

d8o8§^o9coo09999^^0^od^o^)S^qJ^i (g«^gSn^o8cco96e^i ego 
C^8906^99^I CgOC^ScoSoS 69909^1 COoS^oScOSO^f 0 $ cgf 
tfO^COSoSoCOdCD^* 0ir^lU|Jo^4u18^^oS<^6O9o8^99^$99a)oS^i <g^^CCOc£ 
^^5gl|e8Ql«^(£c^096«^8o95§l C^86fOo8^99f899COo8^l 0§^^«CD9<^ 
§^^cAc6<^99gg ^|l^§ 909«^CK>9^» 600 $^Cp 8 9M^8(^<9 CgC^ 

Cg^9c5w9^^< CgOC^^o5^* CgCf56^99^l OC§o5«6»9^^l Cg 

fl5»5«i5jaS^i ocoaf«ea^e^e. c^cjcecooSg.^i 


— ’ C3- 09>'3 'I” T T'S i Tc-® T'"» I'' 3 *'11 TOC * ' 

o5$99^§0^(2^6tf^9 99 99S*O^0CgO98§i J^oScoSo^cgl^l 

^ O2^9C$C0S§6^l ^8c^g]c6c^c£§c69jrfo96CoS 
aJf^OjC^JjlcSfWOjWjoS «99^9o5o|§oJoig^8£(^I <J<4^^§C^09^CO98c9O0^ 
9lv8^()K^^6C0 9^|8cr)l8l 09909«9a»90^C^§tig9;888l 

6«©9^»i9goj>>^a»95|^98gi^coo8i99s|o^s@o9^o88«i;§co8i 

0£cgoSgcog6o86o5§i t@^e«39^cpScgo8g§oji ^c8aecp»9^iS<^^88oJ 
o8c§^«gc5J8c^c^i o^o5u8^^«eg8<^6CD£i ^egioSoSvoJ^i «9 i^^o5wpi 
«j^oSoctfoe0956^9^^^» WOl009*d8<^j999C592^«Cp8oj6Cc8o99« 

• Some Msb have 99 »S ioitoad of 9 9 9981 Bnt see translation and note. 


0[||u^*9§«CD5«r^^i c«g^3^€S^oSoc^£co8$9d^cco^^o$c§^f^» <» 6 ecgi^f 
<o6dj»^c8o38oS^i §<^r^:^8c^^#?^S^v2l8QOO^i (^c$<^C(^8 

ro^S^^coS |c^02^ co^<^9fo^^» o>co0^9039dOkf oo;:§ao^^8r^^ 

<»ca.>9o$(^^^i o^S^oocoo^i G ceS^c^^tcosodoScoodla ^^o0S0G^co6^o99 

co^c^88gt" 

99gg8939309g^0* 99<n0a:32*93|g(p«0il 0^^6o^|UC<^a gloVddggB^oScCjH 
^|8 c09^9C09o1c6i tfO939)f0ga9339O9« Cp*9^d5Orti0«^Ci&Ji C^^DeO^i^^CP^oSo^a 
d»g089993m0go« 9309003^ 199^a^^8o^|Oe<« g]093a>^8Q9O9fi^» 
^99fQCp^ 99J 9*a 8o^C§^:^ 9J ^oSa^»^^§i ^^8cO9«l«C09o1c4a 8(d 
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* Th« 7 «ftr is omitted in Schmidt** text. Other Mea. do not help, the whole 
date being omitted. The Uteat Me. I have examined • however, give# the date as 
in my text. 
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TRANSLATION. 

Namo tassfi bhagavato arahato sammasambuddhasda.^ 

RSjSmunindam Hloka ag$fam, dhammoiva sanghotica narndmi aha*iu 
Rdjivafkfa pakOrava bhavam sai^hipaik dofsissam y^ihorahaik.* Tiloka 
to the Lord who is the Highest in the world exalted above men 
and artels— rdjUfnunindaih —to the exalted Buddha* the King of sages'— 
oAom—I'—«ximdfm—give reverence.* Dhammafica —also to the oine trans* 
cendental conditions* followed out is their su/hciency— sa^ghaiUa —also to 
the two Brotherhoods, that is, the arfyo Brotherhood’ and the ^o«ttr/ttya 
Brothe rhood *——eomdmj—give reverence— i^antaram —following 
on in reverence of the Buddha, the Truth, and the Brotherhood—rd/a«iot>j- 
sapakSranabhSvam —a work which Is a history of the kings who have de¬ 
scended from MahisSmaata to the end of their line——in brief 
—in suitable accord with the knowledge I have gafned in 
hearing and seeing and taking note——I will set forth to the 
wise. 

TUyffA vik&ra bhogdhaik, mahdj<^mfk viflUdnattkaik, Hamsavall pttrat’ 
/Aoyo, vipatti byotUanakkkorafk. 

Timifo tdhar^ bhogdhom^~J. the superior of Acwo’ Monastery—ms Ad- 
janath vi^fUifUiithaii>^iOT the benefit of men that they may take up matters 
in regular succession—ifamjdvoN ^uraf/Aa 3 ;a—for the benefit of those who 
have their residence in Had^savatT —vipolH hyaUcanakkharoth —It has letters 
and sentences consonants that have l)ecome corrupt —rdjdvatksa pak^anam 
—an historical work recounting the deeds of the generations of kings from 
Mhisimanta’* until our exalted Lord —sasondAHOtS atthdya —in order to 
adjust and arrange in due order —moAabMttdya vchAfoth —in the Mon 
language which is the speech of Haihsivatl— yathdrahath —in suitable accord 
with the knowledge I have gained in hearing and seeing and taking note— 
I will set in order, 

^ A Ttlsine book u$ushv begins with an aecription of pralee to the Buddha. Thle ii 
a veo common form. Chlleexi tfantlates; "Pralie be to the Bleaied, the Sanctified, the 
All-wilt” 

* Thii mar he translated: 1 "reverence the King of eagei, the Higheit in the three 
worlda, the Truth, and the Brotherhood. I would set forth in brief a work giving the 

of kings* 

* ^ ii an abbrevtattoo for the sign of the accusative in irord for word traneUtioo 
from the Pall. 

* $ etaods for 008 the sign of the nominative case. 

* ^ the eign of the present indicative. 

I These are the four Paths, the four Fruitions, and Nirvana; 

* The boh Brotherhood of lancfihed ones. 

s Tlie general Brotherhood who are still practising for promotion. 

* 0 f)S the sign of &e future. 

Mah&s&matto. The Great Elect” Tb:s is the traditional name of the 
first king chosen by men when they first desired a ruler. The name Is variously spelled. 
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The nieauing of this stanza is: I the Superior of Acwo’ Monastery 
having had my heart stirred by loving-kindness wilJ collate, compose, and 
restore the corrupt letterii^ of a historical work, that the people of Hamsi- 
vatl who s|)eak the Mon language may gain for themselves a knowledge of 
the dynasties of kir^s in uninternipted succession. 

AHtc pttihama kaf>pe, Mah&sdmonia raja, rajjaiK kare^i. 

After the establishment bi the first kalpa our Bodhisatva was king 
Mahaslmanta to begin with. This was after sixty-four antarakappas had 
elapsed from the esublishment of the kalpa. Now an antarakappa is this: 
from tl:e time when a man’s lifetime is ten years until increasing a year 
each hundred years it reaches an asahkheyya; from an asankheyya decreas¬ 
ing a year eacli hundred years until a man’s lifetime is again ten years. 
This is an antarakappa. Twelve antarakappas after the kalpa was estab¬ 
lished the exalted Buddha Kakkusando appeared. Ten antarakappas after 
that the exalted Buddha KoiiSgamano also appeared. Ten antarakappas 
after that again the exalted Buddha Kassapo appeared. Twelve antarakappas 
after that our Lord the exalted Buddha Gotama appeared. Five antara- 
kappas after our Lord the exalted Buddha Gotama the exalted Buddha 
Ariyya Metteyo will appear. Twelve antarakappas after the exalted Buddha 
Ariyya Metteyyo the kalpa will be destroyed. This is the succession of 
the antarakappas. 

When we speak here of the generations of kings, it is not of the king 
Mahasamatto of the beginning of the kalpa we speak, but of our Bodhi¬ 
satva who was Mahaaamatta of the first antarakappa afterwards. So say 
the commentators of the Mahavathsa, 

From this first antarakappa our Bodhisatva was king Mahaaamatta 
also. The son of Mahasamatta was named Itoja. The son of Roja was 
called Wararoja. The son of Wararoja was called Kalyana, the son of 
ICalyana, Warakalyana, the son of WarakaJyana. Mandhata, the son of 
Mandhata, Waramandhata, the son of Waramandhata, Uposatha, the son 
of Uposatha was called Wara. the son of Wars was caUed Upawara, the 
son of Upawara was MaghadeA'a. From Mahasamatta until we come to 
Upawara there were fen generations. From Maghadeva until King Naimi 
there were eighty-four thousand generations. From King Naimi until we 
come to King Okaka there were thirty-three generations. 

Three generations after King Okaka there was the king called U^a- 
raja.” When this king opened his mouth the cavity glowed Hke fire and 
for this reason he was called Uggaraja. King U^arija bad five consorts. 
Who were the five? Hatthl^ Citta, Jantu, Malini, and Visakhl. These 
were the five consorts. The chief q\ieen consort had nine children, four 
sons and five daughtcra Who were the sons? Okakamukkha, Katananda, 
Korasini, and Paroja. These were the four sons. Who were the five 
daughters? Piya, Svipiya, Ananda, Jivita, and JivitasenJi. These were the 
five daughters. The cWef queen having had nine children died. The king 
again had a son, Canda by name, bom him by another and lesser queen. 


^Ug8»raja P, "fierce, violent," r9/^, “king, ruler." 
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This <|ueeii having made entreaty many limes, Canda was made Viceroy. 
Theci the king ihiis spoke to his elder children: “O children, at the price 
of jny pleasure in the queen, I have made my youngest son Viceroy. Take 
eight ministers and go to a place where your life will be safe. When ! 
am m) more, come I jack and be king in my place," Thus he spoke to his 
children. So when the four sons went away the five daughters also went 
with them, Such people as were well disposed toward them followed after 
the princes, The host that followed extended to three yojanas.” The 
princes thus deliberated: “In the strength of this host of ours we could 
easily attack a city and take it U the earth, however, so narrow, and why 
should we seek to increase demerit?** Let us build a city," they said. 
Marching forth Into the forest they came to our Bodhisatva who was the 
hermit Kapila. 

The site of the hermit was a victory** site, and the hermit made it 
over to the princes to build a city which was called Kapilavastu. Fearing 
(lint the line of the princes would become extinct, the ministers arranged 
nmrrlages*'’ between the brothers and sisters. The eldest sister was put irt 
the place of mother. Afterwards the elder sister became affected with 
leprosy,** and they took her out and entombed her in the forest among the 
Kalau trees. In a great pit where they entombed the princess, they formed 
a royal chamber and provided her with wearing apparel.** food stuffs, 
water, and fuel that she might live there for a long time. 

At that time the king of Benares was called Riga. Ke also had 
leprosy, and having placed his son on the throne, he himself went out to 
live in the Kalau forest. Eating of the fruit of the kalau** trees he l)ecame 
quite free of leprosy and remained in the Kalau forest. 

It came to pass one day that in the night a tiger came and scraped the 
earth at the edge of the pit, and the princess fearing trouble cried out. 
The tiger hearing the sound of a human voice took its departure. The 
king having heard the voice of the princess, went to look when the day 


(F), "a mesKure nf )«nathi*’ equal to ta nillea according tn Giildera. 

" "wrong doing, 9in"s?. "demerit,^' 

a" victory.” Th« handbook Lokuiddhi givea a rule for iS&ding lh« luck or 

fortune of a city. TLe length and breadth are to be meaiured, and the eoaiUiied number 
of cubita ii to be mviltiphcd by three and divided by eight. The fortune of tlie city will 
be according to the remainder found. If the remainder i« three, war will not be eorui 
esded, but if four, there will be easy victory. The reference must be to the working nut 
of a calculation of this kind. 

"to give in marriage.” Fuller forms are c^SSo'ltA* 

0 gfi^blC^oS^ACiSsQj r£0COoSS olooa 

”yawa.” This la the modern application of the term, though 'leprosy* seems 

to fit the context better. The form of the word is varied. ^*§*C^* ^ variations 

**apparel" In the case of women. ^oScOOoS Is used In the cast of mcnl 

IS It is from this fruit that the Chaulmugra oil used In* the modem curative treatment 
of leprosy U made. 
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clawned. On finding the princess he brought her to his own place, and 
giving her to eat of tlie kaJau fruit, she recovered from her leprosy, and 
the two remained together. 

Afterwards a hunter of the dty of Benares going out saw them, and 
returning to the city, informed the king's son. When the prince^* undw- 
stood that his father had recovered from his leprosy, he went forth with 
a great host to bring his father home. " I will not return, my son. If you 
love me you will build for me a city in this place,'* he said. The prince 
built a city and with an army handed it over to his royal father. Because 
the city was in the Kalau forest, it was named Kolaiyya. Afterwards the 
name was corrupted and the dty was called Koliyya. 

The princes and princesses, brothers and sisters, lived on together in 
the city of Kapilavastu, and their royal father hearing of it, said: “So my 
children are not allowing my line to die out,*' and they called them Sakya 
Vathsa. The Sakya Vamsa came down in succession to His Majesty 
Vessaatara.** When Vessantara returned to the heavenly regions, his son 
Jili became king. His younger sister, Kanhajina, was the king's consort, 
the chief queen.** 'Fhe son of Jali, Sivivahana, again became king. Then 
the son of Sivivahana, SDiaraja, became king. From Slharaja coming on 
in the succession of his prc^eny for cighiy-two generations we reach Kii^ 
Jayasena, The son of King Jayasena was called King SThanu. This king 
was as a lion, and for that reason he was named Sihanu. The children 
of Sihanu were Shfsuddhodhana, Sukkodhana, and Amittodhana the father 
of Ananda, three sons; and the two daughters were Amitta and Paliti, 
these two. The son of Sirisuddhodhana was Sidharta, our Lord Gotama, 
the exalted Buddha, 

Again as to the coming into being of our Lord, the exalted Buddha. 

In the year 67 ” on llmrsday Ac full moon Ashadha, our Bodhisatva 
came down and was conceived in his mother's womb. When it came to the 
tenth month the mother of the Bodhisatva had a desire to go out to the 
Lumbinivana wood. Having asked permission of king Sirisuddhodhana, 
she mounted a coach and going out arrived in the Lumbinivana wood. 
With her right hand the mother of the Bodhisatva supported herself on the 
l)ranch of a sal tree, and with ttie left arm she held the neck of her 
younger sist^ Pajapati Goiami. At that time the Bhodhisatva was' deli¬ 
vered from his mother's womb. Walking seven steps and making eight 
impressions, he raised his index finger and called out one verse. The Bodhi- 
sat\’a went and lay down on a gorgeous mat In the year 68 on Friday 
at midday the full moon Vaisakha, at noon, when Leo was lagna. the moon 


** lie '*king's son,” "prince.'* 

Vessutare is the hero of the kst of the tea Croat JaUlas or birth stories of the 
BodhisatT^ 

84id Kanhajina are also leading figures in the story. 

, ** The maiority of the Manuscripts give 97 hue and continne that reckooing rigbl 
through the narrative. Ur. BUgdeo has p<^led out that this does cot agree with the 
chronology curreoi in Burma. He is supported in this by U Thilairuntba A.^P., a Taking 
scholar of ray acquaintance. 1 have uinrefore set the dates of (his era back thirty years 
(hrougfaoot 
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Ijclng in Visdkhs the .sixteenth RsteriRm. the sun in Taurus, and Venus in 
Aries, he ))ecanK man at that time. The mother of the Bodhisatva returned 
Ui Devadaha. the city of her parents, and after gaaing on the face of her child 
for seven clays she returned to the Tnsita” heaven. She went to become a 
male deva io heaven agairv 

The Bodhisatva having cajoyed household life like the bliss which the 
clevas enjoy for twenty-nine ycars» bad a son bom to him like a figure of 
pure gold. He saw the four signs and his heart being stirred he made 
friends with the youth Chanda and moiuitii^ his steed Gandhako fied to 
the brook Anuma. At the brook Anuma he cut off his abimdant** hair, 
and makiog a vow he threw it up into the Indra received it on a 
golden tray, and taking it up built a pagoda, with sa^hire stones for brick 
and gold dust for mortar, sweet |)erfume being the mixing water. The 
height of the pagoda was oae yojana, and it was called the Colamuni” 
P^oda, It is there to this day. Brahma brot^bt down the monk’s robe 
which he had kept'from the beginning of the kalpa, and gave it him to 
wear. He changed out of the garments he had worn from home, and 
throwing them up into the air, made a vow. Brahma received them io a 
jewelled tray, and taking it up to the Suddhavasa heavens built a pagoda 
about twelve yojaiias hi^ The nine precious stones were the bric^, and 
gold dust was the mortar. Ute Brahma angels enshrined it, and it remains 
until this day. The Brahma angels gave it the name of Ehitsa Pagoda. 
At that time the Bodhisatva remained cm the hank of die brook Anuma in 
the Anupiya forest When he had been there seven days he went'* to the 
city of Kajigriha to reedve a1fn<t As he went his alms-recovlsg round, 
he came to Blml^s^a. King BimUsara oaved permission to ^ve up his 
kingdom, it beu^ of the worldly substance which is not permanent, and the 
Bodhisatva preached to him. King BimlHsai'a having heard the doctrine 
again craved permission of the Bodlusatva. 

0 lord, Sidhartha, when my lord has become the Buddha will 
my lord vouchsafe to come to my place, .the city of Rijagriha?*' Your 
request is granted/' and the Bodhisatva havii^ thus granted the boon craved 
for by the king, hastened awav to the rock Panduwa. Having partaken of 
the food provided by the people of Rajagriha he went his way and reached 
the hermits AUra and UdalA The hermits Alara and Udaka having in¬ 
ducted him to the practice of Karmasthana be went practisii^ austerities for 
six years and reached the sal forest. Indra having come down and played 
his lute, he went to live at Ajjapala. Sujita, the dav^hter of a wealthy 
man gave forty-nine pordoos of rice cocked in milk in a golden trav. 


** Ttuitft is the oame of the iohalHtuiB tbe foterth 
** P* vaeaih and jMi. 

" enlimaai,), "a iewei won in t crest or diedem.'* cula. “a 

the hair iotottoj 19 et the back of tbe heed.” 

e* 4 ^to go hOBK,'* *'to remm to cues pbe^** This is tbe word osed of stocks 
approaching hoosclKdd Kfe. 
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Having received the milk rice with the golden tray» he took it away to the 
Sapatittha bathing-place, which is on the bank of the stream Kiranjari 
He partook of the m2k rice, and having registered a vow by pitching the 
tray and making it sound, the Bodhisatva came to the Sal forest In the 
afternoon ffoing from there, he followed along the road which the devas 
had marked with a footstep. The youth Tinnapada,*' who carried grass 
for horses, having given right handfuls of du^ grass, the Bodhis«va 
goir^ to the earth's centre and taking the right handfuls of dubba grass, 
spread them out and sat down. Not long after a golden Bodhi-banyan one 
hundred cubits high spruj^ up. Next a gorgeous, shining seat flush with 
the earth, having no height, and about fourteen standard cubits broad, a^ 
peared. The Bodhi-throne having been formed, the hosts of Mara came. 
The Bodhisatva looking up saw that'Mam had come. TTie Bodhisatva 
thought of tbe teo p<tr<tmitt04* the thirty p^irt UM ttas, and the live alms¬ 
givings. The Bodhisatva pondered on bis sixty thousand relatives, and the 
hosts of Mara scattered and fled. So say the commentators of the Dhahi- 
vaihsa. 

The Bodhisatva came down from the Tusita heaven and was conceived 
in tbe year 67 cm Wednesday the full .moon Ashadha. Leo and Cancer 
were lagna. In the vear 68 . on Friday the full moon Visakha he became 
man. In the year 97 , on Sunday the fourth of .the li^t half of Viaakha 
he fled from tbe city. On Mood^ the full moou \nsikha be became a 
monk. Havic^ practised austerities Cor six yearn, in the year 103 , on 
Tuesday the fourteenth of the light half of Visikba he reached the Ajja- 
paJa banyan. On that day he received the miUc rice of Sujita. Having 
pitched ^e tray, oa that day he gained the Bodhi-throne and vanquished 
Devaputta Mira The sun was down, and the hosts of Mara having been 
utterly routed, on that ni^t in tbe first watch tbe Bodhisatva gained 
pubbenivasanara.** In tbe second watch be gained dibbacaldchunina.** In 
the tfurd watch be meditated on samapatti.** In the fourth watch when 
day was dawning one half of tbe disc of the moon was seen as it was 
setting, and ooe half of tbe sun's disc as H was rising, At that time be 
gained Sammisambodhinana,** Then tbe Buddha recounted in his mind 
his many births.** Then the Buddha repeated aloud: Yada have** and 


s"Cn» cutter’* this « iwt the rooua mao’s real name bat aierely iodicates his 
cneaas o( UrBUhoeC. Mis naaie Mr. Blafdea t«Qs loe was Sottbera. 

** ~ perfeetMo* The ten periecHdos are: almsciviaa. morality, renondaticei. 

energy, pateoce. u-sih. rcsofation, kiadnese and resignation. These are sub¬ 
divided loto ardinary. ipferor aad uolimiced, t^Ds loalqfi^ thirty, 

** PabhedrisafSAna is ‘the fac^ possessed by aa arhat of knowing all about bU own 
aiu] other's former states of 

Dibbseakkhooijia. "tlie power of »enng all that b taking place io the whole universe " 
—OuMo^. 

nsaaipaRi. ^ actammeot.There are eight samifiattis, attainmeats or endowneots 

wbieh are ei^t sweeesive states ndneed by the ertatic oeditattofL*—j:>ildtrs. 

‘■Tbe insiglR of Ibe higbesr Ba^Uubood. 

^ 930^ro (P.) enehe, * senral, iaaaif<^,’‘ “ bink'’ 

** From Vtnayepiti^ Uah&vagga 1.1. 
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avijja paccaya,’" thus the exalted Buddha gave voice. Then the one 
thousand hve hundred moral dehlements and the hundred and eight passions, 
were parted from him, and he had victory over Abhisahkhlramara.*® In 
the end having attained Pariiiirvana,*' he had victory over the two Maras. 
Who were the two * Maras ? Khandhamira"* and Maccvimara.*® These 
were tlie two Miras, For that reason he is said to have had victory over 
the five Miras. 

What are the five Miras? Devaputto, kilssoca, ubhisahkar^mOro, 
khandhamUro. maccumdro, pancatn&ro pakasito< i>««^«(j-^clevapiittaniSro 
is one—if/nnco-^kilesa one is called— obhiiciikhaTamArako —abhiKahkhara> 
mira one is axWed-^khandham&ro —khandhamlra one is called —iOAccumOro 
—maccum&ra one is called— pancamdro —are the five miras— pakasito —tlic 
teachers have explained. The Buddha then went and dwelt in seven places. 

PofAomaw hodkipallaiikain, duHyanca omwiso, taliyaih tfffAiowdfwffft), 
caMthMh ratamgaram, pancumaiii ajjapedanca, mucalindgna chatthaw, saita- 
mam rdjAyatana^, ocon.va pakasitta. Pat Hamath bodhipallahkath —having 
overcome devaputtamira and kilesain&ra in tl)e beginning, tlie exalted 
Buddha remained Seven days on the Bodhi-throne —duHyath satlaham^ 
during the second week —ammisath tkinam-^hz remained in Animisa*^ 
locking back on the form of the Bo-tree for the seven days, never moving 
an eyelid —katamo bodkirukkha—v/biX was the appearance of the Bo-tree? 
So say the Mhirabhafiga*' teachers. 

St lagandko. ujugandka, manimuniramnna. hhiUiUkuro, so cualtho. 
bodkirukkho, nilavof^ta ealito, nateamano vadH, sambvddho hmavapno, 
ravisurojuUt’i. hcmcliUltnlaso. lamasattkapagantva, ttnna aithasoyane, deta* 
dgvanisino, yo bodkinikkko sottha. As to the Bodhi-throne of the exalted 
Buddha, what is the appearance of the Bo-tree? 

,S'rfei^a*id/io*^it has a pure white trunk like a sheet of silver— 
ujugandho** —it has a stem like a rolled candle— manimnnitnanc —its open¬ 
ing leaves are red like rubies—fo/uVsHpvrc**—it has sprouts like red jewels 
—nilavatutui caUto —it has nature leaves like black gems —naccamanovatui 
—when Che wind blows on it, the branches of (be Bo^ree shake and wave 
like a dancer giving an exhibition of dancing— kemavaipifc —it has a glitter 
like the glitter of gold— rajisvrajaliva —it has a light like the light of the 
suiwA^moftfdtnkuo—it has a gait which arrays itself like a sheet of gold— 
so bodhirukkho^tht Bo-tree—oranram to the Bo-tre^— 

the exalted Buddha having dra^vn near, viewed the B>tree seven 


ppening words of the Chain of Caueation. See Chclderr* 
Pali Dictionary, Art Pad^samuppido. 

^ ”Mira as a personification of Karma is called Childers. 

** Farinibbioaib (P), *'attainment of Nirvana.’' 

** KhaitdhaMSfa, rbe Evil Principle of contuiued existence. 

IdocatmOre. Death. 

Animiso (P) “not winkinp the eyes." 

UahSvibhans* is meant probably, but 1 think it ought to be Dheluvaihsa at in the 
other lostanees. 

•* The latter part of the compound is for khondo, "body." “trunk." 
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days without moving ac eyelid —tatiyom cwijtoHWMwwo—the third week 
be remained id the jeweUed ambulatory for seren days —caMtha ghorafk — 
in the fourth week having remained in the jewell^ htmse seven day^ 
pancawam in the fifth week he came back to the Ajjapala 

banyan again—WKcafwdeno chattkMh in the sucth week he remained in 
Mucalinda, and the serpent king VisuH with his great hood shielded the 
exalted Buddha frc«i the rain —sattamaik rij&yatonom —in the seventh week 
he went to Rajayatana artd remained under the bopmn tree seven days. 
Seven weeks at seven plac« are forty-nine days. Ehiriog this forty-nine 
days the exalted Buddha parttx^ of do food whatm'er. At the end of the 
forty-nine days he received the haJls of milk rice and honey of Ita Pu and 
Ita Paw. When be was about to receive the offerii^ of milk rice balls, 
having no alms-bowl, the exalted Buddha reflected: “If I receive the offer¬ 
ing in my open hand, my chDdren, the monks tn after times will indeed also 
have to receive food in the open hand." Whdst the exalted Buddha, was 
reflecting, the four Regents** brought down four stone alms bowls, and the 
Buddha at ooce putting them together the four became as one. The exalted 
Buddha then received the milk rice balls of Ita Pu and Ita Paw. The two 
brothers asked for a memorial relic.** The exalted Buddha, meritorious** 
lord having reflected, saw the hill Slnghuttara which is the pinaade of 
the ninety-nine hills and bears five different names. 

What are those five names? Pckkharavatl, Sihanlda, Pancavanna, 
Pasada-unna, and Sis^uttara.** These are the five names. Having seen 
this, the All-wise, made the two brothers observe** the five precepts and 
the three refuges. Tb^ iUl-wise gave names to the two brotlters, to the 
older Phussa, to the younger, Bhandika. Thus the Buddha gave names to 
the two. The All-wise having stroked his bead, got eight hair r^cs and 
handed them to Phussa and Bhandika. On Tuesday the fourth of the 
light half of Ashadha, the Buddha gave the ei^t hair Ttlics to the two 
merchants to carry home and enshrine on the top of Singhuttara hill, the 
place (said he) of my friends the three Buddhas of former times. The 
Buddha granted them to the two brothers. They having received the in- 
structioRs of the Buddha, and having ^aced the r^cs in an emerald casket, 
went on their return borne to the city Ukkalapa. Reaching the middle of 
their journey, the king of the city Ajettharaji seized two of the relics. 
Returning to Cape Negrais, the rdics gave forth light and glowed away 
down to the Kiga world, and the nagas comi ng up stole away down two 

** The Utter part of die eoiqietmd b fgr «nkan, * shoot, ipreht" 

** ^opgj|Oc6of The fo« Great Kags, tbe snardiaos of the worM of mes, who 
mJe over the lowest dankka. 

** PC/oMjM parMv, “ an object of reoentMO «c rei&eaibrvice ’ 

•* “Tbe Lord who has mem.* ‘be who is replelr with merit." SJ (P.) 

PhaAo, *Srirtaoas, BierTtorioos.* 

** These are old place Raogocei. 

*• “ to obserre Ae moral precepts." This u the cegvlar ezprewioo for 

duty. On opOMlha days the peopk present Aemseltes before Ae sad art iriven 
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of the hair relics. They returned to the kiryj of Ukkalapa with four relics 
only. When the two had readied the dty, the douds rained down gems 
for seven days, and they were wholly priceless gems. All over it rained 
offerings of hair relics. The two merchants carried them into the building 
until it was full. The two iVent and searched for the place where the relics 
of the three former Buddhas were laid. Seardiing on for some three years 
and not finding, as they searched on they found the hill Singhuttara. 
Having found the hill and seeking, and not yet finding the place of the 
relics of the three Buddhas, the two were greatly perplexed. At that time 
the seat of Indr a moved and heaved, and having reflected and come down, 
he called for the three devas** the five devas who were keeping watch over 
the relics on the hill where the bones were gathered. They found the devas, 
and Indra questioned them. The devas showed the place where the relics 
of the three Buddhas lay. The deva of Bamboo Point, Amriitta by name, 
showed the place where the staff and the mat of the exalted Buddha Kak- 
kusando were laid. The deva of the hill B1 showed the relic place where 
the exalted Buddha, Konagainano laid his shoes and bis water filter. The 
deva Rohini discovered Che relic place where Che exalted Buddha Kassapa 
laid his robe and his whetstone. The deva of the hill Asuk was the one 
who received the instructions of the Buddha to enshrine the eight hair 
relics together with Fhussa and Bhandika. The deva of the iron hill had 
the privilege of enshrining ihe eyetooth and the Adam*s apple of tlie exalted 
Buddha Art Mettayya. In accordance with these various dispositions the 
devas gave information to Indra. Indra lord of the second heaven*’ having 
heard was pleased at heart and had the devas dig in search of the relic 
places of Che former three Buddhas. When Indra had found the relic 
places of those three Buddhas, he made offerings of valuables witho\it 
number. Then, too, men and angels everywhere made innumerable ofier- 
ings to the hair relics. To men and devas alike it was as if the exalted 
Buddha had descended from the heavenly world. 

At that time a lotus plant sprang Ji^ bfooming on the dry hill and offer¬ 
ed itself to the exalted Buddha. Indra grasping bis diamond digger and 
the devas grasping their diggers of gold and silver dug and cleared the 
relic cave. The length and breadth of it was forty standard cubits, the 
four sides being equal. The depth was eighty sta^ard cubits, which is 
three bow sounds. Now a bow sound is twenty<seven standard cubits. 
Indra having brought forward six great slabs of pure gold, each slab four 
cubits thick eighty cubits long, and forty culjits broad, put them in and 
stayed them against the four sides of the chamber, With one slab he laid 
the bottom, and with another he closed the mouth of the chamber. Qn the 


*• eooo^ Some Mu. omit ttii». The confusion seems to h&vc arisen from the 

faa that only three Buddhas bad actually come and gone, but as the narrative goes Mi to 
sp^ of the deva asaigned to the Buddha then appearing as well as to that s^riainiiig to 
the Buddha to come, it was felt live had to be mentioned. 

** ooCDc^S^lit. "lord of the two baaveni.’' Indra ie ruler of the five lowest deva- 
lokas and hai his abode in Tlvatiihsa the second heaven. 
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top of the slab Iai4 on the bottom he placed a network of gold, a network 
of silver, a jietwork of gems, a network of pearls, a network of topaz, a 
network of crystal, a network of sandalwood; he laid a sevenfold network. 
On top of the sevenfold network he placed seven jars, and filled them with 
priceless gems of the seven kinds. On top of the seven jars he placed 
seven couches, a gold couch, a silver couch, a ruby couch, a pearl coucli, a 
topaz couch, a ciystal couch, a sandalwood couch. On top of the seven 
couches, he placed seven divans, a gold divan, a silver divan, a ruby divan, 
a pearl divan, a topaz divan, a crystal divan, and a sandalwood divan. 
Ateve the seven divans he cast pure gold figures of Phussa and Bhandika 
bearing the carrying pole of a rtiby cradle; bending and twisting they faced 
each other toward the cradle. On the cradle he placed a ruby altar. On 
the altar he placed a ruby casket. In the casket he laid the eight hair relics. 

Indra made a well of the water under the Sii^huttara hill, and having 
ceremonially bathed the relics, he put the eight relics in place. Indra formed 
six warriors of demon form to keep watch over the hair relics. Out of 
the drum to strike in malring offerings to the hair relics, Indra formed the 
figure of a demon; Smin Gaw Chiai*^ was his name. Out of the two drum 
sticks he formed two fingers of demons. One of them was Smifi Jambuka, 
and the other was called Smin Pok Lha. Of the conch shell Indra formed the 
figure of a demon, Smih Sa by name. Indra’s digger was made a demon, 
who was called the Yaksha Punnaka. Of the diamond seal was made a 
demon, Smin Jaiyya they called him. Out of Indra's crosvn was formed 
a demon called Smiri Guiw Daai.‘* Indra making a vow formed the six 
demons and gave them Dames which remain to this day. The ^ures of 
the demons stand yonder on the platform of the Rangoon pagoda. 

At that time there was no drinking water for those who did service. 
Between the rocks of the hill a fountain had sprung up and the water from 
it was very cool. Men and angels** were all able to drink their fill, En* 
dosing this water round, “Let no one touch this water with his feet that 
all may be able to drink,” said Indra. The saying of Indra “ Dait hu' ka 
teh cang" having become corrupted, “Dait kamlang In dajd,” they now 
say. “ It is very difficult for us to enshrine relics such as these " said Indra, 
“ Oh my excellent pinnacle and crown, let the result of my offering to the 
relics of the Buddha form in my place a figure of pure gold.” Indra having 
thus prayed, his crown became a statue of pure gold. 

Again his consort Sujata made this prayer, '* Let my head and brow 
ornaments become a statue of pure gold.” Having thus spoken these things 
became a statue of pure gold. Then the consort Sudhaimna uttered a 
prayer, “ Let my dress of honour become a statue of pure gold," and it 
became a statue of fine gold. Then the consort Sunanda made a prayer. 

** VarUfits are o>8co^i oSso^r means *'handsome” 

•s red." 

This apparently Is an indasive expression meaning all jotelligeni 

l>eiDg& 
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“Let my shawl pm become a statue of fine gold,” and it became a statue 
of fine gold. Then the consort Sucitta made a prayer. “Let my breast 
ornament l>ecome a statue of fine gold,” and it became a statue of fine gold, 
Indra made a statue of the king of UkkaUpa of fine gold. He also 
inatle statue.s of Sirisuddhodhana,*^ the queen consort Sirimaya,®* Pajapati 
Gotami,"" Bimbisara, Rahula," Ananda,"^ statues of the right and left and 
the eighty disciples, statues of tl:e line of 32 kings of Rangoon. They were 
all of fine gold, Indra having moulded the statues, made them variously 
attend on the relics of the exalted Buddha. India arranged all as it was 
when the exalted Buddha was living in the Jetavana Monastery. Indra put 
down six cakkas to turn night and day until this day. The devas offered 
golden parched rice and silver parched rice without intermission. The devas 
offered tapers and candles and kept them burning. Some devas offered 
ruby gems, strings of jewels, hanging golden flowers, strings of golden 
flowers, Iwuquets of golden flowers, celestial jasmine flowers, celestial lilies, 
celestial lotus flowers, celestial water lilies; perfumed sandalwood powder, 
and celestial candles the devas offered. Until this day the lights do not go 
out, the celestial flowers are not withered, and the heavenly perfumes do 
not lose their smell. Indra registered his vow for five thousand years.'* 
When were the eight hair relics enshrined? if one should ask, it was 
in the year 103 , on the fourth of the light half of Ashadha on Tuesday, 
that Phussa and Bhandika received the eight hair relics, and returning to 
Ukkaiapa found that four of them were lost. The king of Ukkalapa having 
made a prayer, opened the jewelled casket and found that all the eight relics 
had come back into it The king with Phussa and Bhandika having seen 
the relics was much pleased in liis mind. Having come and spent three 
years just looking for the place of the relics, in the year 106 , on Sunday 
the 12 th of the light half of Ashadba when Gemini was lagna, the relics 
were ceremoniously bathed on the hill Rannaguiw. This hill lies to the 
north of Singhuttara. On Wednesday the full of Phalguna when Libra 
was lagna, the tithi*^ and the asterism being propitious, on that date it is 
fitting to note that the eight hairs were enshrined on the hill Singhuttara. 

To give now the order of the Buddha’s keeping of the vassas.'* In the 
beginning the Buddha kept the vassa in the place Isipatanarh Migadavana 
near Benares. Sixty disciples beginning with Kondanna became arhans.'^ 
On the 15 th, the full moon Asvina, he observed the Pavarana" festival, and 


** The Buddha’s father. The Buddha's mother. The Baddha’e aunt ajid foster 
mother. The Buddha’s son. The Buddha’s cou^n. " To allusion to the durtrtoa 
of the religi^ Goiama Buddha. 

Sgy (P. tllhl), "a lunar day." 

a I (P, vassa), “(be rainy season." It is applied to the time of restrklion ntien 

each monk must remain in a particular monastery, and it is the tem used of a monk’s 
years in the priesthood. 

u 99 ^^ "one who has attained the fourth path of sanctiAcatioo.’’ OOOO " to ctd 
the Leotec season." h the common expression. 

"Hail mendicant.’’ 
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on the first of the dark half the exalted Buddha proceeded alone to the 
cotton grove. Thirty princes going out to sport in the woods, came in 
contact with the exalted Buddha, and asked to become monks. As soon as 
the AllMdse said "Eta bhikkhavo “ " the whole thirty became monks and 
received the doctrine. On Saturday the and of the dark half, the AUwIse 
reached the hermit XJnivela Kassapa. The All wise having shown miracles 
of many kinds, the hermit Uruvela casting down his pride, humbled him¬ 
self and asked to hear the doctrine. The exalted Buddha having preached, 
he with his two brothers and a thousand disciples became arhans. 

At that time the exalted Buddha crossed over to the Island of Ceylon. 
At the time when the exalted Buddha reached the island of Ceylon, there 
were do men, but demons dwelt on the island. The Buddha asked the 
demons for a place but they gave him only a mat. The Buddha spread 
out his skin mat, and on that place there is a pagoda with the name Mahi- 
yanga. The Buddha sat down in that place, and from his mat there went 
forth light like copper water and bronze water, which filled all the island 
and the demons had no place to stay. The demons fled and crossed to 
another island. The Buddha having driven away the demons, went away 
to Giridippa and preached to the devas of Girldippa. 

From there the Buddha returned to the hermit Uruvela Kassapa, and 
the three hermit brothers and their one thousand disciples went togetlier 
with the Buddha and reached Rajagriha. King Bimbisara hearing tidings 
of the Buddha, marched out with twelve millions of people and asking for 
the preaching of the ddcLrine, the exalted Buddha preached the truth. The 
king with the twelve millions of people became converts. One million of 
them only managed to undertake the keeping of the three refuges. The 
king built the Veluvana Monastery, and having handed it over to the ex¬ 
alted Buddha, the Buddha kept th^ vassas in the neigl^ourhood of R§j§- 
griha. When the hair relics were being enshrined at Rangoon the Buddha 
was dwelling near Rajagriha. This it is fitting to note. 

Having enshrined the eight hair relics, the king built a pagoda of pure 
gold. He made the mortar whoDy of pounded pearls. Indra himself grasp¬ 
ed his diamond seal, and Brahma was the architect. Outside the bricks of 
gold were bricks of silver'; outade-the bricks of silver were bricks of copper; 
outside the bricks of copper were bricks of bronze; outside the bricks of 
bronze were bricks of iron; outside the bricks of iron were bricks of stone;** 
outside the bricks of stone were burnt bricks. For the seven layers the 
mortar was all of pounded pearls. He built the sevenfold pagoda .and 
everyone, man and deva was of one mind. The height of the golden pa^da 
was seven cubits, about the size of a golden umbrella With the seven outer 
layers the height of the pagoda was twenty-eight standard cubits. After¬ 
wards the inhabitants of Syriam, the inhabitants of Rangoon, the inhab¬ 
itants of Harh&avatl, all the people of these three rities built and enlarged 
it all the time, 


** Lat<nie no doubt U in«»ui. 
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Whosoever worships at, aixd makes offerings to, the hair relics, shall 
))? free from the four apayas, and will attain the six devalokas. Thus spoke 
Uie Buddha, lord of the three worlds.“ So all of u$ when the season comes, 
iiuisi diligently set out l>y road or by water** to the Rangoon hair relics. 
The devas also on every occasion must go and serve the pagoda of the 
Buddha's hair relics all the time, Whosoever is able to reach the pagoda 
f>f the Rangoon hair relics and to worship there, with him the devas all over 
the universe will be well pleased. 

I*'rom the time that king Ukkaiapa erected the pagoda the thirty-two 
generations of kings of Rangoon served and worshipped without number. 
Such is the relation of the origins of the Rangoon hair relics of the Buddha. 

To speak again of the lord of merit, the exalted Buddha. Forty-nine 
days from hi a becoming the Buddha, he gave the relics to Phussa and 
Bhaodika. Then he kept the drst vassa in the vicinity of Benares. Three 
vassas were kept at RSJSgriha, which makes four vassas. The hfth vassa 
was kept at Veslll, the sixth at Makulapabbata. The seventh vaasa he went 
up to keep in Tdvatithsa." The eighth vassa he was on the hill Susugiri. 
This hill is like an alligator ami for that reason it is called Susugiri. The 
ninth he was at Kosambi, the tenth at Palilai forest, the eleventh at the 
Brahmana pagoda, the twelfth vassa at Verafijar^, the thirteenth in the 
Bherasakka forest, the fourteenth, vassa in Sr&vasti, the fifteenth vassa in 
Kapilavastu. In the sixteenth vassa he was at the place of the demon 
Alawaga, which is near to the city Alavi. He kept the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth vassas in the forest of Jila. He kept the 
twentieth, twenty-first, and twenty-second vassas also in the forest of 
Bherasakka, He kept the twenty-third, twenty-fourth, twenty-fifth, and 
twenty-sixth vassas on the hill J&liya. In the twenty-seventh and the twenty- 
eighth vassas be was again in Kapilavastu. With these exceptions he kept 
the vassa in Sr4vaiti, but the very last was kept in the Ves&II country. 
The Buddha having kept the vassa in the village of Beluvo, went from there 
to Kusinara, where in the park of the Malla princes** the exalted Buddha 
reached his Parinirvana. 

At the age of twenty-nine years the exalted Buddha wenf away and 
became an ascetic.. Having practised austerities for six years, and having 
attained the Buddhahood at the age of thirty-five years, he remained for 
forty-five vassas. In his eightieth year the exalted Buddha attained Pah- 
nirvana, When Parinirvana liad been altatned there were eight measures*® 
of the relics of the exalted Buddha. What are the various relics of the 


Kamstoka, rupdoke, and arupaloko, “ tbe vrorldt of sense, of form, and of absence 
of form," 

The second deealoka, Indra's heavoi. 

** ^o6cooi ^ rendered either "Kins: Ualla" or '*lhe Malla princes.*’ 

Ur. BlagdeQ says. “It w&s an ahiiocrarie olisarcfiy, apparenUy." 

^ Sm. tfroiio, a measure of capacity. AceerdinR to the Pali-Mon Dictionary rbe.drona 
is equal to ^ of e basket. 
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exalted Buddha ? Mahant^, muggam^aca. majjhifiUi, bhin^andvlS khud- 
dakd, sdsafauiafia, itnS dh&tu vUesato. 

a very large relic— mugga^nAsaca —about the size of a kidney 
h^p—<«flyyfetwi^^juat a middling sized feUc—^At?itwfoKdKid—about the 
size of a half rice grain— kkuddakA^ very small relic— fAsapamatli — 
ai)oiit the size of a mustard seed —dhdtti visesato-^this is the difference 
in the size of the Buddha's relics. It is fitting to t^e note. 

Uahafiti. svvavtfAva^i^, fnajjhimA, muttiruppacd, khuddfikobakula- 
foMtw, im3 dhAtu visesato. MakantS —a very large relic of the Buddha— 
suvaifnavanM —it is like the colour of gold— mojjhimd —a middle sized 
relic of the Buddha— muttiruppoia —it is like the colour of pearls— 
dakS —a very small relic of the Buddha— hakulavaiiw —it is like the colour 
of the inimusops seed —iniA dhstu vifcsai ^—this is the defference in the 
colour of the relics of the exalted Buddha, lord of merit. 

Of the eight measures of the Buddha's relics which the Brahman Drooa 
distributed again, one measure of relics 1$ in Raj^riha. King Ajatasatru 
having enshrined them; one measure of relics is in Vesali; one measure of 
relics is in Kapilavastu; one measure of relics was enshrined by the Malla 
princes; one measure of relics is in Ramagam; one measure of relics is in 
Watthudippaka; one measure of relics is in Pava; one measure of relics is 
in Kusinara. These are the eight pbces of relic depositories. 

For the charcoal of heartwood of sandalwood a depository was erected 
making nine. For the golden vessel with which the relics were measured the 
Brahman Drona built a depository, making ten depositories. At that time 
the relic of the right eyeball was with the Sun’s Majesty, and the relic of the 
left eyeball was with the Moon's Majesty. The relics of the forty teeth are 
in the land of the dirce Mens.’* The body hair relics are eight hundred 
thousand, the hairs of the head were nine hundred thousand and these relics 
the devas scattered throughout this universe of ours. The relic of the right 
upper eyetooth with the abundant hair and the hand towel of the Buddha is 
in Tavatimsa. The relic of the right lower eyetooth is in the Naga world, 
The relic of the left lower eyetooth is in Gandbararattha outside of 
Sandoway." The relic of the upper eyetooth is ia Kalingaratlha. After¬ 
wards it went over to Ceylon. The almsbowl, the mat and the staff, are in 
Vajjirattha. The loin cloth is in Kussavati. The chamber pot is in Siiava, 
The girdle is in PatJlaputra. The bathing garment is in Campaiugara. The 
relic of the single hair rising on the Buddha's forehead is in Kosalarattha 
outside SravastL The cloak of the Buddha is to be found in the Brahma 
world. The foot mat is to be found in Pasanaka. The Buddha’s sitting mat 

"The three Uon tribes." The tecricenes assigned to these by Moc writers 
Are Martaban, Pegu aiid Basseiit 

This is the identification ol C^ScOO^ in the Pajadhirat history. 
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18 to Ijc found in Ananti. The implements for making fire by attrition’* are 
in Milhila. The water filter is in Devahana. The razor is in PatUnagara, 
In this land of llie three Mon tribes, the relic o! the face hair, the relic of the 
hair of the ears, the relic of the ears, the relic of tlic eyebrows, the relic of 
the skull, the relic of the teeth, the relics were dispersed in great numbers. 
If one wishes to know all about it, one must look up in the Gsvampati’* book 
and in the Dhituwan. Here we speak in brief. 

Whatever person accurately remembers, and considers and meditates 
on the relics as we have set them down in order, and sets his mind towards 
them and worships continually, shall be free from the four apiyas and shall 
reach the six devalokas. 

Of all the relics of the exalted Buddha, the eight hair relics of the 
Rangoon I'agoda are the original and first. On the hill Singhuttara also 
again are the relic places of all the five Buddhas. Because of this the people 
of every town and district must, when the time comes, bend their earnest 
steps in their nvimbers to the place of the Rangoon relics. 

After this it became a waste and no one paid any heed to it. But in the 
time of king Asoka the lord of Patilaputra, search was made for the place 
of the hair relics. At the third council when the exalted Buddha had attained 
Parinirvana 218 years, and the year of the state was 396, King Asoka sent 
tliem to search for the place of the hair relics. At that time two arhans 
Muggalaputta and Uttarathera showed the place of the hair relics to the 
king. The place having become a wilderness and the old cetiya having com¬ 
pletely disappeared. The two arhans having showed the place and the king 
coming to know of it, he made them clear away the brushwood and rubbish. 
Then the king built a brick tower covered with plaster, painted with black 
wood oil and gilded over. King Asoka then returned to hfs own place. 

When King Asoka had returned to the.devalokas,’* in the time of King 
Tatabong,’* that monarch came marching down from Tharakhettara’* with 
a great army. Having a design to carry away the hair relics, when they 
began to dig a great storm arose and they were unable to carry out their 
purpose. He offered a golden umbrella (with) emerald handle and diamond 
cover, and digging into the south-east set it up there. Then he returned to 
his own city. 

In the time of Mancesu’*. that monarch came marching down with 
intent to carry away the relics, and being unable to accomplish bis object. 


in the commonest form of these Implements, the 
OCOo6 b helf a joint of bemboo with i little slit made in the top where it is rubbed by 


the bow ^8 (another piece of bambdc). to allow the sparks when they come to fall on 

the cotton wool or bamboo serapinas below. 

** This a book aivlng a supposed Itinerary of the Buddha through Burma and neigh* 
Isouriog countries. Ac edition of It will be found in the Paklat volume Hajadhirat, pp. 9(^99- 
** i.t. died. 

1%e king of the Pyu kingdom. 

The old name for Prome or at least for a city In its neighbourhood. The Talalag 
looks like Bur. "vs the hejmlt country.** 

A king intermediate between Dattabaung and Anoaratha would seem to be required 
here, though the name suggests Alaungsitthu the third king of Pagan following Anoaratha. 
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he formed a precious emerald into the likeness of au altar, and having buried 
it on the western side as an offering to the relics of the exalted Buddha, he 
went up to his own city. 

In die time of King Hnorathamaiijaw,^® Nopatha the Burmese call him, 
that king came marching down from Pagan with the design of digging up 
the relics. As soon as the diggers touched earth, and there were twenty men 
di^iig the relic chamber, a very severe storm arose, and the whole army of 
King Anoaratha scattered and fled. Kii^ Anoaratha again having nude 
gold and silver umbrellas offered them to the relics of the Buddha. Having 
buried precious gems of other lands** to the north-east, he returned to his own 
place. 

The Kings of Pegu. 

We speak now of the kings who reigned in Hamslvati. The Buddha 
having attained Parinirvana one thousand one hundred and sixteen years, in 
514" in the third division of the common era, on Monday the first of the dark 
lialf of the month, Magha Indra established the city of Haihsavati in the 
lieginning. He made it over to Samala and Wimala. These two brothers 
undertook the government. When Samala was no more, Wimala reigned. 
When Wimala was ixo more, King Asah,” who was the son of Samala, 
reigned. When King Asah was no more, his son Aiindamakumma** 
reigned. When ArindaniakummS was no more, his son Mahirhsaraja reigned. 
In this way until King TissarajS is reached seventeen generations of kings 
reigned in Hasosavati. 

These kings were sensible of their obligations to the religion and sup¬ 
ported it. They worshipped and reverenced the three gems; th^ set up 
pagodas; they built monasteries; they formed statues of the Buddha. They 
took pleasure in the three gems, made liberal offerings, kept the precepts, list¬ 
ened lb the preaching of the doctrine, and practised meditation- They fol¬ 
lowed the teaching of the religion all of them. King Tissarija, however, 
who was at the end of this line of seventeen kings, having turned to wrong¬ 
doing,** became a heretic.** He did not reverence the Buddha, he listened 

'■ This is the conqueror of the Ttlains Kiogdom of Thston. The name is variously 
^lJelled Anuniddba beioE io the books usually, 

** 8^cooS (P. vipulo and paro), “other parts," "abroad," 

>' These dates are at variance, givieg A. D. 573 and tisa respectively. The lonncr is 
the date acc^rted by Phayre, but il seems much too early. A date much nearer the fall of 
Thaton would seem to fit all the circumstances better. It is worthy of note diat the work 
Gavaihpati which is no doubt responsible for the earlier dates also gives an early date for 
the fall of Thaton, namely, I176 of the reUslon. whereat the accepted date Is a differ¬ 
ence of over 5 v« buadred years. The other date, that given in the common era seems 
much too late, as it does not allow time for what must have happened between the founding; 
of PefD and the relEO of Warero. 

** Asab Kutnml is a variant for Smth Asah. This prince ts also named Satrujina in 
allusicm to his vafiquisbaent of the Indian invaders. 

^ ** Phavre has Uahlmu Arindi R&dsi, having tacked on a Talsing expression meaning 

by narne." 

•49^8^ (P.), "hereticaL” In Tataiog as in Burmese it bgipifics wrong views, or 
that which is opposed to the prevailing religioo. 

** coObcfi Deradalta, "the name of a cousin of Buddha who was hU enemy and 
rival." Preceded by or ^ it agnifies a heretic. 
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not to the doctrine, he did not pay respects to monks and ascetics. He made 
them lift up the stHtiies of the Buddha and throw them all into the water 
and into the mud of the city moat. 

Afterwar<l8 a wealthy niau’s <laughter, Bhadradevi \>y iiame, showed 
great faith and self-sacrifice. This maiden having been accustomed to go out 
with her parents to liear the preaching of the doctrine from the time that she 
was ten years of age, took great delight in the three gems. She undertook 
the keeping of the three refuges"' every day. It was in the time of her 
youth*’ that the king t^iade them put away the Buddha statues. It happened 
one day that the maiden having gone down to bathe, came in contact wth a 
Buddha statue. lifting it up she found that it was a statue of the Buddha 
shtnijig with gold. " Why have they thrown down these Buddha statues?” 
the maiden asked. Her old serving women then spoke up. “ Indeed, lady,** 
the present king having followed the doctrines of the heretic teachers ** 
has given orders that these Buddha statues are to be cast out. And where 
|)eople are found worshipping at the pagodas, the king has given orders that 
they be put to death." Thus spoke the serving women. The maiden having 
heard, thus spoke. " If it is so, then I yield my life to the three gems. I will 
suffer <leath,” said the maiden. " Do you wash the statues and cany them 
up into the preaching hall." ** saying this, the maiden herself with her serving 
women washed all the statues and took them up into the preaching hall. 
The name of the place where the maiden came into touch with the Buddhs 
statue having become corrupted, it is called.to this day Tniai Sapot DA.*' 
The name of the place where she took up and washed the Buddha statues 
having become corrupted, Pfm Kravi it is called to this day. When the king 
heard that the maid had taken up the Buddha statues, he sent officers to call 
the maiden. The maiden gave to the officers a jewelled ring of great value, 
and bidding them wait for a little, hastened to wash all the Buddha statues 
that were there, and had them all taken up. 

When they tarried long the king sent again other officers. On this occa¬ 
sion, the maiden was obliged to come up. They told the king that the maiden 
had come, and as soon as he heard, he said in his anger: Let her be taken 
away to the elephants to be trodden to death." When he said this they 
brouglit the elephants. The niaiden sent out her loving kindness to the king, 
and to the elephants, and to the mahouts. Then she kept repeating Buddha fit 
sarnnaw (faclham, with all three refuges. The elephants did not dare to 


** " the three objecu of feSth, the Buddha, the doctrine, and the brother¬ 

hood. 

Odb vayo-aih). a period of life. The three periods are pcihsmciniyo. 

Nidtvyo, fiKtihmovoyo, youth, middle a^e, and eld. 

8 '*molber,” also used in addre»»ina women. 

(Skt, rtn/Ayo, P. tiuUye). "a lectariM, a heretic" 

»9 building for reeding aod meditation and for reeling in." 

III both cases there i> just a slight difference between the name and the words 
describing the action said to He cominemnfa»e<l. One wonders whether the names did not 
give ria^ to (be stories. 
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approach her, Iwit kept up a trumpetijig sound. The mahouts with their 
hooks could not stay them; they ran away. They brought up other elephants 
many times, hut they did uot dare to Attack, That this was so the mahouts 
humbly informed the king, and when the king heard he said: “ That Ijeing 
St) cover her with straw and pile it up and set on fire/' he said. The maiden 
sent out her loving kindness and repeated the three refuges. They did their 
iKst to light the hre, but it would not burn. That this was the case they again 
informed the king. "If that is so, let her he brought here,” he said. When 
they had brought her to the king, he said, “ Hai girl, your teachers are 
virtuously good you say, if you will only get the Buddha statues of your 
teachers to float away on the air and come hack and let me see them take 
their position in the sky, then T will let your life go free. If your teachers’ 
statues do not float on the air, I will have you cut into seven pieces.” When 
the king had thus spoken the maiden was taken out to the edge of , the moat. 
The maiden having taken up the Buddha statues from the moat, and having 
washed eight of them she set them up and making offerings to them, she 
made this vow; “0 statues of the lord of merit, I believe the word of the 
Buddha; 1 yield my life to Che three gems; 1 take up the statues of the 
Buddha. The Buddha is highly exalted: the doctrine is highly exalted: the 
brotherhood is highly exalted. H the Buddha, (he doctrine, and the brother¬ 
hood are indeed highly exalted, let these eight Buddha statues float away <m 
the air, and coming back let them take up a position in the sky op^josite the 
king's audience hglL” Thus prayed the maiden. At once the eight Buddha 
statues, floated up in the sky and went away. At that place in after times 
they erected a pagoda which is there until now. ICylk S&a Paw Tuin rhey 
called it. It stands oa the east of Che place of the Palofi jfaii monastery. 
After the eight Buddha statues had floated away, the^oame to a stand in the 
sky right opposite the king’s audience hall. The maiderr eame back again and 
.showed them to the king. When all fhe people saw them they were struck 
with wonder, Then the maiden said; " 0 great king, the Buddha who is 
my teacher having attained Pari nirvana, it has only been the statues which 
are in his place that your Majesty has seen float in the air. The hereijc 
teachers, your Majesty has said, are greatly good. Let those who arc 
teachers float on the air that I may look on them." Thus spoke the maiden. 
Then the king spoke to die heretic teachers that they might float on the air. 
And the heretic teachers not being able to float on the air. the king had them 
driven away altogether. The eight Buddha statues floated away on the air 
to the edge of the forest on the western side. In the place where the Buddha 
statues floated away, in after days they built a pagoda enshrining relics of 
the Buddha, and it is called Kylk Paw to this day. The place where the 
eight Buddiia statues came down from the air is called Than KySk Saw until 
this day. When the king had seen this wonder, he had the maiden ceremoni¬ 
ally bathed and raised to the place of chief queen consort. She was named 
Queen Bhadridevi, a name well known until now. All wise men, monks and 
israhmans have been obliged to praise the faithful maiden until this present 
time 
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I'roni thnt time on the king 1>ecame again one who knew the benefits of 
the religion. Where 6e statues were broken and destroyed, he had thent 
gathered together in KyaJc Klam Ban. The king having obtained a hair rdic, 
cnshrinetl it in that i>lace, and together with the heap of statues had a pagoda 
built over it, They called it the Bwaw Rat** pagoda. J3waw Rat becoming 
corrupted, they called it Kyak Klam Bwaw*. Afterwards KySk Klam Bwaw 
having Ijecome corrupted, they call it Kyak Klam Ban until this day. 

After this when King Tissaraja was no more, Hariisavati the city of the 
Mows became a desolate wilderness; Hamsavati became a Burmese province.*’ 
Afterwards the king of Pagan sent down a governor, Akhamaman by name, 
whom he ordered to re-establish Pegu. Akhamaman, having rebelled against 
the king of Pagan, made himself king once more** in HarhsavatJ. When 
.Akhanianian was no more, Lakkhaya again became king, and when Lakkhaya 
was no more, Tayaphya became kii^ in his place. These are the three gener- 
ations of Burmese kings who again reigned in Hartisivati. 

;^t the time when Tayaphya was king in Harhsavatl, there was a Mon 
king, King Warow** by name, who had become lord of a white elephant, and 
was king over in Martaban, At that lime a fleet of war boats came down 
from Pagan and attacked Tayaphya. Then Tayaphya sent a letter over to 
King Warow, saying: "Lord of the white elephant, come over and help 
our armies," When King Warow heard the letter read, he himself with an 
army came over to the attack on the war boats, and the Burmese were dis* 
]iersed and returned away up to Pagan. When the Burmese army had been 
dispersed. King Warow said he would go lack home to Martaban, At tlxai 
Kir^ Tayaphya spoke thus: " O king, though you have come to the assistance 
of my army at this time, I have not had an opportunity of making you any 
present. How may we make you a suitable present? Let my lord remain 
with us for a little. I will arrange a golden vessel with golden flowers first." 
When he said this. King Warow, trusting him, stayed on. Just then his own 
army was scattered away seeking for food. He looked and saw that his 
forces were few and far apart, and that King Tayaphya was arranging his 
army to come forth and surround (him), King Warow. King Warow seeing 
this, said; "I have done him a kindness, but instead of showing gratitude, 
he is coming out to surround me and accomplish my death. That yon king 
has broken his troth in such fashion the devas, ruling the earth, the woods, 
and the air are aware.**" Saying this, he took a golden water vessel, and 


Geir Heap. 

^ All the recArde which mention this lapse of t*e^ from iu regal splendour, ,agree In 
$a)ing that it became a province af Burma, hut there is nerer any hint of ka having been 
despoiled by a Biirroeae army, 

«« agaiD became a royal city. 

**■ Thi» is Wareru of Burmese history Phayre makes bim a Shan (Siamese), hui 
according to Talaing records he was a Mon settled for a time in Sukbodaya, a former 
Slameae apital. Warem is fairous as the compiler of a Dhammathat or law book. 

»« Here again Phayre is at variance «iih the Mon writers. He makes Warem the 
aggreaanr in the quarrel. 
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ina<le a vow by pouring water in entreaty to the earth spirit.” Then he set 
his forces in array and mounring his elephant, ui^ it on to the attack. King 
Warow stabbed upwards >vith his spear, and striking King Tayaphya pierced 
him through so that he fell down and died. King Warow thus gainetl 
possession of Hartisavati. King Warow then returned to Martaban. From 
that time on Hariisivati became a province of Martaban, and King Warow 
ruled in Martaban. There were eight generations of that line who were all. 
of them lorda of the white elephant.** 

Of the eight generations, his majesty Bani U was at the end of the line. 
In the year 710 King Bafii U became king over in Martaban. Having 
reigned sixteen years, majesty Bafii U came over and established 
Haihsivati in the year 726. He reigned in HartisSvati nineteen years, In 
the year 734 he was permitted to enlarge the |>agoda of the Rangoon hair 
relics. Having raised it Co a height of forty .standard cubits, he was per> 
mitted to maintain it all his days. Having been king in Martaban sixteen 
years, and in Hamsivati for nineteen years, which make thirty*l\ve years 
chat he had reigned, he reached the age of sixty. In the year 745 Baili U 
reached impermanence.** 

The son of Baftfi U, Sihar&ji by name, when at the age of sixteen years 
rel>elled against his father. When his father was no more, he became king, 
'J1)is king because he hod made friends with enemies, had gained a knowledge 
of the customs of war. This king as he went on his kingly duties in whatso¬ 
ever way he turned there was no one who dared strive with him. Because 
he was great in war always, he had no opportunity to enshrine pagodas. 
He could only make offerings. This king vras also called Rdj&clhirat.*** He 
did not attain to a great age. Becoming king in 745, he reigned thirty-eight 
year«. Having reached the of fifty-four years, he reached impermanence 
in 783. 

When Siharftji R&jSdhir&t was no more, his son Muggarijii who received 
the name Dhammariji became king. This king caused much distress to the 
inhai>itants of the country during his reign. Though the relics were .there 
still he had no hand in enshrining them. He was twehty-nine years of age 
when he began to reign, and reigned for three years when his age was thirty- 
two. In the year 786 he died. 

When Dhammar4ji was no more, his younger brother, who also was a 
son of Sihariji, Ban& Ram Kuit t|:b^^alled him, reigned in Hariisivati, 
He was great in stratagem, and gained advantage over his enemies by being 

" b«lt«r perhap* dc8o^^^ "the csrth spirit who resisters the vows of 

men.'' P. “k beautiful worntu*' See an interesting diicuaslon of this perBoniae 

Id Prof. DurMselle'i Archaeological Report, isoa pp. * 

** These eight kings of Uariaban are never reckoned among the kings of Pegu except 
BaAS u from the time when be moved hU capital to that city. 

** A characteristic way of expressing the dealt of kings. 

This was one of the most famous kings of Pegu. His atory both before hU father's 
death aad after tt dlls a large volume. The story of his wars with Ganna is used as a 
)ich()ol book hy the Siamese. 
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w«U verse<l in the four ineaus of success,'"' namely, negotiation, buying off. 
attack, and sowing dissension. By means of these four upayas he gained 
success over his enemies all the time. Tliis king during his reign was great 
in his desire for works of merit \NTien his Majesty saw the pagoda of the 
eight hair relics, licing desirous of increasing its sise he thus considere<l: 
' The measurement of tlie base i$ too large,” So with the architect Iiis 
Majesty took cogitation. The hill itself was cut down, and the base Ixaving 
lieen Imilt up ii\ five stages, the pagoda was raised six standard euWts. The 
work was begun in the year 815, Imt there was not lime to complete it then. 
Before he became king he was thirty years of age, and having reigned thirty- 
two years, he was sixty-two years of age. In the year 818 Bana Ram Kuit 
]iassed away. 

Wlien Bafia Ram Kuit was no more, in tlie same year Bana Barow a 
.‘ion of JJani Thau became king. When this king began to reign he con5idere<l 
thus; “From the time that my grandfather, his Majesty Rajadhirat, was 
king, there has been nothing but strife between one kingdom'** and another 
all the time. The inhabitants of the country witli the monks and brahmans 
have had no peace of mind. Since my grandfather died my two uncles who 
have reigned, have done nothing but use force in the kir^dom and stir up 
strife one with another, all the time. Monks, brahmans and the people of 
the country have had no peace of mind at all. How that I am king 1 shall 
not desire the possessions of others. Since I do not desire the possessions of 
others, there will be none to desire my possessions. Having said that, I will 
comfort the hearts of the people during my reign, I will confirm the minds of 
monks, hrahmans and the people of the kingdom." Having thus taken counsel 
with himself, he gave this order to the i«ople: " Whosoever uses violence 
tci anyone, or steals \ry forcibly taking from anyone, whether it be man or 
l>east, with my own dagger I s^ll have him cut to death," Every day when 
he went out to give audience, he said this and flourished his dagger all the 
time 

Afterwards the trusted servant of a military officer stole a ring from 
a rich man. The rich man w«it up and informed his Majesty, The military 
officer sent up a present of five gold pieces*** as compensation and to free his 
servant. His Majesty did not look at the gold, but ordering both the military 
officer and also the thief to be cut in two, had them guarded at the cross roads 
saying, “ Let not the dogs and pigs eat them but let the people see them, that 
all may be frightened." So he had them guarded. 

After that a hawker came selling glutinous rice, and a young man of the 
royal household, livir^ at the side of the palace grounds Ixnighl some of the 


Accotdii^: to Giild«r$ the four uplyei are, bhiSo, dofido, fSmam, sowing 

dissensinn, atuck, negotlatioc, buying oS. 

There is a possible omissioo m the text here. The tneaning apparently Is that the 
grouod space was not large enough for the design of the pagoda. 

;es " white umbrella," a symbol of royalty, and here may he either "kmg” 

or "kiogdosn.'' 

i«4 (Ski. karshipaQa), a coin. The paU of Schmidt’s edition would make 

too large a sum. 
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hawker’s glutinous rice. His money was little and he took up too much of 
the rice. The hawker called out, an<l his Majesty hearing, called them up 
and examined them. The amount of bronze was ten ticals, and the rice taken 
was nearly half a basket. ” It is a deed of violence " he said, and he ordered 
the youth to be cut in two, and his body thrown out and guarded at the place 
where the other bodies were. 

.\fter that when he was holding an audience, in the midst of the 
ministers, a cat came chasing a mouse and catching the mouse, ate it. On 
(hat his Majesty said: ’’Did not 1 make a decree that if one did a deed of 
violence, whether it were man or beast, 1 should have him put to death? In 
the present case this creature has resisted my decree, has it not? ” Saying 
this be had them cut the cat in two, and fixing it as they fix meat for roast¬ 
ing,'" he had them guard it along with the four other carcases. All four 
carcases were guarded so that the people could view them. 

Because the king had devised a fitting decree, there were few cases of 
the death penalty. People being very much frightened, all classes, the rulir^ 
class and the nobility,'" the poor and the well-to-do,'*' where they had 
children, corrected their children, where they had grandchildren, corrected 
their grandchildren, where they had slaves, corrected their slaves, where they 
had pupils, corrected their pupils. From that time on there were no thieves 
and robbers at all. It was not necessary to stay out the stair,*** to close the 
door, or to take in the selling wares. If a thing was forgotten in any place, 
no one dared pick it up. One could come back and get it where it was. 
Town and village was always upright and true, 

Even the king himself disguised as a commoner went out riding, and 
being unable to rein in quickly enough, his horse collided with a hawker carry* 
ing pots on his head. The hawker stumbled and Che, potT fell and were 
broken. The hawker called out abusively: ” You ride so often and yet you 
do not look out for people. You have Woken my pots. Suppose 1 go and 
make my appeal to his Majesty Bafii Barow, do you think you will save your 
life?” Hearing what the hawker said, laughingly and without anger, he 
liorrowed money from some one and paid the man the price of his pots. 
1'here was never any king among all the kings who reigned in Haihsivati 
that did such good deeds as this king did. He took great delight in the three 


a8 Thli phraje is a recoanised difficulty as the way of putting it 

«arie» In lha difitre&t manuscripts. The refarenee is either to a way they have of stretching 
out fish^ flesh, or fowl between two slicks for cooking over the coals, or to a way they had 
of crucifying. 

tH 'This would include the king’s ministers, higher 

officials, and perhaps retired men of rank 

ccig(.iSa09guSca0oS> ^be first is from the Pali vtjjo. e vaisya; the second 

word describes the well-to-do; whilst the third is the Pali ulth\, a wealthy merchant, now 
applied to any one who has aojuired wealth. 

"" 'Hie moveable ladder or steps of an ordinary house is sofnetimes pulled 'back 
at the top and held out by a cord to prevent dogs diobing up during the absence of the 
residenta This is expressed by “ to set the stairs upright. " 
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gems. He did much in keeping up and preserving the pagoda relic chambers. 
As to the Rangoon hair relic pagoda, from the five terraces of the base which 
had not l)een completed, he Imill up again until the bell was finished, This 
king because, he greatly desired the good of the people for many a day, man¬ 
aged only to rejjair the Rangoon pagoda as far as the bell. He was twenty- 
two years of age before he Ijecame king, g,nd having reigned four years, he 
was twenty-six years of age. In the year tfel King Ban! Barow passe<l away 
and returned to the devalokas. 

When Bafia Barow was no more, Dasaraja who also was a nephew of 
YakkharajS, (he bore the name of Bafii Kendau, but because his slaves took 
the kingdom, he was called Dlsaraja), became king and reigned in Hamsa- 
vati. This king greatly delighted in works of merit.”* As to the Rai^oon 
pagoda which was not yet finished, from the bell he built it up to a finish at 
the umbrella, and put on its crown. This king began to reign when he was 
twenty-five years of age, and reigned three years until he was twenty-eight. 
In the year 825 Bana Kendau passed away and returned to the devalokas. 

When Bana Kendau was no more, Yuttaraja who aJso was a nephew of 
Vakkharaja, became king. His name was Mamohtau, but ])ecau$e he was 
separated from his mother's bosom, he was called the orphan king, This 
king during his reign showed a very cruel disposition. He was an adulterer. 
He reigned for seven months only. He had no opportunity of enshrining 
the relic chambers of the pagodas. Mamohtau passed away. 

In the same year 825, the daughter of king R5jSdhitat, Takhah Cau 
Pho’,^” who took the name Visuddharija (she was afterwards called Bana 
'iliau), became queen. She was held in much honour. She was great in 
faith and self-sacrifice. Kings of the eight directions sent messengers with 
presents without intermission. She accomplished a great tnany meritorious 
works, first in regard to pagodas great and small, and also in respect to mor^s 
who have under^cn the burden of study**' and the burden of contemplation. 
She built many monasteries and made them over to the monks. She made 
offerings without number all the time. When her Majesty Bana Thau had 
reigned in Hamsavati seven years, she handed over the government to the 
monk, 0hammaceti, who was viceroy. Then her Majesty Bana Thau went 
away dovm to Rangoon. She had them build and enlarge the Rangoon 
pag^a platform. Her majesty also pat on a crown. Her Majesty went on 
the scales aJid made them take her own weight in gold, twenty-five viss. and 
beating it out into leaf, cover the pagoda from the dome to the umbrella and 
down to the bottom, For the city of they made up five thousand 

viss of pure bronae, and offered it to the p^exJa. Four chiefs of pagoda 
slaves, four soldiers, and five hundred people were placed, and they all gave 
service to the Rangoon pagoda. She had them cast a bronze bell of one 

(P« kuMlakammaih), "good a«ioti>, merlrorjoas kama." 

r c prcsftiu a Bijrni«sc form though the com¬ 
mon Burmese form of the name is Sawhu. 

lu oaoSoo s mistake tor 04,90 (f*- ganthadhuram), hut the manuKripts all have 


it so. 
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thousand seven hundred v\ss weight. Slie had them pave the Rangoon 
pagoda platform with paving stonca. Stone posts were put all round the 
pagoda, and stone lamps were put all round. There were four while umbrel¬ 
las, four golden alms bowls, eight golden curry dishes, four golden spoons, 
four earthenware vessels, and four offerings were made each day. There 
were twenty’Sevcn men wlw prepared the lamps”* each day. There were 
twenty men as guardians of the pagoda treasury. There were four gold¬ 
smiths* shops, four orchestras, four drums, four sheds, eight doorkeepers, 
four sweepers, and twenty lamp lighters. She built round and strengthened 
the sevenfold wall. Between the walls her Majesty Baiiii Tliau had them 
plant palmyra palms and coconut trees. So she adorned the place. In this 
fashion she arranged for the upkeep of the Rangoon hair relics. Her 
Majesty observed the precepts all the time. There came a day when her 
Majesty Bahi Thau grew sick, and wishing to contemplate the Rangoon hair 
relics which glowed and glistened, she opened her eyes and having attained 
tranquility, she passed away and returned to the devalokas. She was fifty- 
eight years of age before site became queen, and having reigned seven years, 
she was aixty-hve. In the year 832 she passed away and returned to the 
rievalokas. 

The viceroy, because he was well acquainted with the Tripitaka, was 
called Dhammacet!.”* He reignetl very justly. This king waa replete with 
wisdom. He was well acquainted with the Tripitaka. He was well 
versed in expository works at^ in works on medicine and astrology and had 
the four means of success against an enemy. Though he was king he did 
not live in the place of the many”* kings of former days. Going outside the 
town to the west of the Mc^tau”* pagoda,'he set up a stockade and 
erected palace buildings with elephant sheds and stables, and there he 
carried out his kingly duties. This king built a large monastery, the 
monastery Bh& Twf Klash, (another) large monastery, Bhi TwI B& 
Klaih, also many little pagodas, temples, preaching h^ls, and Buddha 
statues without number. Then hia Majesty went down to Rangoon to per¬ 
form meritorious works. He had the heir-apparent and the queen go on the 
scales, and gave their weight in gold to be beaten out into gold leaf the size of 
a wall, and had the Rangoon pagoda covered over. His Majesty had them 
design and cast a great bell”* of one hundred and eighty thousand viss weight 
oi broute. The mouth of the bell was eight cubits, and its height twelve 
cubits. He cast also a small bell of five hundred visa weight to strike in 
offering to the Buddha, on the upper platform of the pagoda. They paid up 
in Rangoon aa the contribution of the Rangoon people five viss of gold and 
live thousand vies of bronze. Because it was the city of the Buddha they 


TheM Jun^ were little vessels to contain oil with a wick Acatlng on top. 

He in aometlmes called ?iukadhara. meaning versed in the Tripitaka," and this 
would seem to lit better the explanation here given. In Me KalyAnl inscriptions he is 
styled RinAdhipati. 

”* “white umbrella” is sims^y a desigbatory particle here. 

This apparently memns he removed his palace from the place of his predecessors. 
Mr. Blagden says, “Perhaps this is the great bell tneniiened in the KalySnl inscrlo* 

Hon," 
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were oblige<l to cat fruits and vcg^ables. His Majesty gave this standing 
order to the governor of Rangoon; " When it comes to the end of Lent, 
let twenty-five trees of kalptn'riksa}*^ flowers be brought to the pagoda every 
year.*’ His Majesty Dliainniaceti having been a monk until he was fifty-one 
years of age al>andoned tlie monastic life and l)ecaine viceroy for seven years. 
Jic was king for fourteen years until he was seventy-two. iu the year 853 
he i>assed away. 

Wbeix Dhanunaceti was no more, his son called Hatthiraja, his Majesty 
liana Rim became king. He at once had all the royal offspring put to death, 
A great i)estilence arose amongst the people. At tliat time afterwards again 
he had reg^d to tlxe ten objects."' and had ml joy in alm^ving. His heart 
also was given over to liberality to slaves, followers, companions, ministers, 
military officers, and nobility. He also humbled himself before the three gems 
and did them great service. In the year 854, on the thirteenth of the light half 
of the month Pausha, he Iwilt a palace. A great storm arose, and the 
umbrella of the Rangoon pagoda floated away on the air and fell down as 
far away as Syriam. His Majesty Sana Rim lifted and brought up the 
umbrella and the crown, and having set them round with many precimts 
stones, put them upon the dome of the Rangoon pagoda. When his Majesty 
retched the age of forty-eight, he built forty-eight little pagodas"* on the 
base. He again enlarged the great base, and made offerings in golden 
almsbowls with g:olden litters every day. He had eight men hang 3 golden 
l)ell as an offering. At the age of forty-six he assuined the government, and 
reigned thirty-five years till he was e^hty-oiie years of age. In the year 888, 
his Maje.sty Bafia Ram passed away and returned to the devalokas. 

His sun HadhirorSja by name, called Daka Rat Pi. became king at the 
age of sixteen, and \va5 a ruler of much faith and self-sacrifice. He was 
sensible of the benefits of the three g;em8, and did many meritorious works 
in pagodas, temples, and preaching halls. For the Rangoon hair relic pagoda 
he made a consecrated chain of gold adorned with sapphires and many differ¬ 
ent kinds of precious stones, and put it on the dome of the pagoda. His 
Majesty gave as an offering to the pagoda a royal tusker elephant, with two 
young ones, a silver almsbowl, and eight men. If this kit^ had bad 
Sammapayoga, he might have lived to the age of 8S years, and might have ’ 
ruled the realm. Thus have the wise men spoken. Because he had not 
Sammapayoga he reached only the age of twenty-eight and had to give up his 
life in a jungle place. He was sixteen years of age when he began to reign. 


co 8 c£>«§o 5 (Ski. k^lpsVrksa), "a c«lestia) tret yietdins ail wUh«$. it argws in 
Indra’s heaven.”—<Diildera). The reference here is to an ariifically wostrucied tree bear¬ 
ing gifts for the monks. It is sometimes called (P. paThsakvIarii), which has refer¬ 

ence to a custom of nttiog out presents for the mouks to pick up, in alluxioo ro the 
original practice of gathering rags from the dust heap to make their robes. 

These are, according to Hardy as quoted by Cblklers, the four Mag^s, the four 
Phalas, Nirvana, and the Scriptures. It Is just possible, however, that the ten kingly datiea, 
the first of which is doaom, giving, are here meant. 

OPgjSooSceE A pagoda on the base of a larger one. 
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and was king for twelve years until he reached the age of tweijty-eighi. In 
the year 900, he passed away, and returned to the devalokas. 

As to this Sammapayoga we speak of, it is very fruitful in results. U 
comes to u$ in mar>y a Sutta that it gains for one the understanding of Indra 
^vith which to oppose pride. Therefore people who have acquired wealth 
and glory, gain l^t the meritorious standing of former days, but when one 
has Sammgpayoga one undertakes the precepts, keeps the precepts, takes 
refuge in the three gems, propitiates the planets, and guards himself fittingly. 
If one can furnish himself in these two Sammipayogas long life and endu¬ 
ring riches will come to him. Daki Rat Pi never looked at a book, took no 
heed of good practice, but only sported with elephants and horses in jungle 
bush, and searched for shellfi^ and cral>s. He was like a deaf and dumb 
person, never looking at a book, and Badhiroriji^** he was called. 

When Ddki Rat Pi was no more. Parah Man Soaithl.^** his Burmese 
Majesty became king of Haihsivatl. This king had them put a crown 
adorned with many gems on the umbrella of the Rangoon hair relic pagoda. 
The king gave the queen herself as an offering, and redeemed her with ten 
viss of gold. In the year 922. on Wednesday the first of the dark half of the 
month Vais&kha, his Majesty Parah Mad SoaithI returned to the devolakas. 

When Parah Mad SoaithI was no more, Smifi Dhaw Juk LalS became 
king and ruled Hams&vatf. This icing put an umbrella on the Rangoon 
pagoda, adorning it with various gems. In the year 913, on the third of the 
dark half of the month Caitra, Smih Dhaw fled and alundoned the city, It 
was at the New Year that Smih Dhaw fled, and in the year 914. in the month 
Ashidha, his Majesty Parah Mah Gri. his Majesty of the ten directions.^'* 
the Burmese king, ruled in Haihs&vatl. In the year 919, in the month 
M&r^irsha they found Smifi Dhaw Juk La!I in the forest Patai Brau. 
and there he died. His Majesty Jamnah Duih Cah became lord of a white 
elephant, gained a jewelled umbrella, and conquered many kingdoms. They 
were impelled to bring and present to him a royal consort from Ceylon. He 
acquired the name Jamnah Duih Cah.^" 

In the year 930, in the month Jyeshtha, the Sun was in eclipse, and day 
was like night. On Tuesday the ninth of the light half, there was an earth¬ 
quake and the Rangoon hair relics crumbled down. They had to pull down 
the pagoda to the middle stage,'and build it up again, His Majesty had the 
privilege of raising the crown, and of putting an umbrella over the dome, of 
over-laying it with gold, and thus enshrining the pagoda. Having reigned 
twenty-nine years, on Thursday, the fourth of the light half of the month 
Ashidha, in the year 943, his Majesty Jamnah Duih Cah passed away. 

The son of his Majesty Jamnah Duth Cah having become king in 
Hamsavatt, sent his general Baha Data to put on gold leaf five viss in weight. 

»» P, SdrfAird, “desf." 
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Bur. Tsbin Shwethi. tK« HrsI of the Burmese kinas of Pesu, 

Bur, "the king." otcOqi|o8 | alto "Tile conqueror 

of the ten direetiocu," Burcag Naous, known to the Burmese as Anora^ia. 

"Conqueror of the ten direetlonft" His campaigns, chiefly in Slam, occupy a greet 
uari of the Vt>]um< Dammaceti, Paklat, tots. 
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and overlay from the spire down to the bulging pan o! ihe plai^Uin bud,'** 
lo the silver stays with five viss of gold leaf. On Sunday the fourth of the 
light half of the month Phalguna, in the year 951. he was permitted to put on 
an umbrella wifh a crown. He cast a bronee l)ell of forty visa weight, awl 
offered it to the Kangoon hair relics. 

Jn the year P50, on Sunday tlie elevejith of the light half of the month 
.Marga.'undia, he took over the government of Taui^V In the month Magha 
the city of Harhsivatl was destroyed and became desolate. 

His Majesty Nangya reigned twenty years. In the year 963 his Majesty 
Nangya passed away in Taungu. 

The ship commander, the foreigner, Kappitan /era*“ was king again in 
Syriant Because he was of Devadatta's company, a heretic,*** he had no 
opportunity of enshrining at the relic chamljer of the pagoda. The 
superior*** of Angebut, the superior of the hill Laccw, these two with the 
l^ople of the city erected an umbrella. The superior of the hill monastery 
gave the time. The combined number of precious stones was three hundred 
and fifty. 

In the year 972, on Friday the eleventh of the light half of the month 
Sravana the citizens made merit in putting a crown on the Rangoon pagoda. 
The foreigner Kappitan JerS was king in Syriam twelve years. His Majesty 
Nan Thaw of Ava was lord of the jewelled umbrella. In the year 974, on 
Wednesday the eighth of the light half of the month Caitra, his Majesty 
Nan Thaw of Ava marching down with an army, Iwsieged Syriam, and 
having, overcome the foreigner, look the city. The king gave four ht»ndred 
ajul twenty‘eight men to keep the hair relics. He had them cast a bronze 
bell and offer it to the Buddlia’s relics. In the year 97S his Majesty acquired 
the government of Hamsavati, 

In the year 980, on Thursday the first of the dark half of the month 
Philguna, he put up an umbrella and put a crown on the Rangoon pagoda. 
The height and the circumstance of the crown were four cubits and two hands 
equally. The weight of the gold was two viss fifty-five ticaJs,*” There were 
two thousand rubies, and the weight of the diamonds in the crown was two 
•viss. PunakamS put down twelve silver bells five viss and five and a half 
ticaU weight. Bana Juk Lali gave silver bells and banyan leaves of two 
ticals gold. The weight of the two bells was ten viss and seventy-five ticals. 

In the year 982, on Wednesday the llih of the light half of the month 
Karttika, the big wall on the north-west side of the Rangoon pagoda broke 
down, of the lower stage four standard cubits, and of the upper stage five 
standard cubits, making nine standard cubits. The big wall on the south-east 
broke down to thirty-five standard cubits. Adding on the rain shelter there 


^000$ the part of s pagoda just under the umbrella. 
^ Captain General. 

opinion.'' 

iw * having possesaion,'* or * he who has n«rjT.“ 

Lit. iwv and a half viss and 4 ve ticala 
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was a length of 256 fathoms in all. His Majesty was able to finish the 
work on the inside wall. 

In the year 983» on Wednesday the full of Philguna, in the year 986, 
also on Wednesday the full of Phalguna. in the year 987, also on Wednesday 
the full of Philguna, each year at the full moon of Asvina as well as at the 
full moon of PhSlguna, four lamp towers at the four sides, with golden 
rtowers, golden parched grain, golden candles, and silver candles were offered 
to the Rangoon relic pagoda. Two white umbrellas twice in each year were 
presented to the Rangoon pagoda. Kvery year gold leaf was laid on the 
]>agoda. 

When this king reigned in Hamsfivati he lived in Kla Sakuip to the west 
of the city. Because he did not go into the city they called him his Majesty 
of Kia’ Sakuip. Having reigned fifteen years, in the year 990, on Thursday 
the 4th of the light half of the month AshSdha. his Majesty Kla’ Sakuip 
l>as$ed away in Kla’ Sakuip. 

The son of his Majesty Kla’ Sakuip, Mahrnidippa by name became king. 
On Friday the 4th of the dark half of the month Srivana, Mahraidippa en* 
tered Harhsftvati again. His Majesty gave an offering of lamp towers for 
the four sides. At the end of Lent and again at the full of Phllguna he had 
them lighted in honour of the Rangoon hair relics. He paid his respects to 
the Rangoon hair relics with golden caudles, silver candles, and white um¬ 
brellas. He made plaster of lime and glue,^*' and with black wood oil offered 
it to the Rangoon hair relics. This king reigned one year only. 

Ill the year 991, his Majesty Mahraidippa passed away, and his Majesty 
Thado Dhainmar^ji became king in Hfiihsivatl. In the year 991 on Saturday 
the 6th of the dark half of the month Migha, one n&d! and 66 cadons before 
the time of sunset, there was an earthquake and the crown of the Rangoon 
pagoda fell down to the south-east. 

In the year 991, in the month Vaisakha. his Majesty presented forty 
candidates for the upasampada ordination. On Wednesday the 11th of the 
light half of Asvina, an hour after midnight, Arles being lagna, he put the 
crown on the Rangoon hair relic pagoda. The weight of the gold was three, 
viss and five and a half ticals, and the number of gems was 658. Hts Majesty 
Thado Dhammariji enshrined them. 

Id the year 996, in the month Jyeshtha, his Majesty inarched from Pegu. 
In the year 996, on Tuesday In the month MirgasTrsha his Majesty Thado 
Dhammarajg went up to Ava. Four years after he reached Ava. in the year 
1000, on Sunday the 8th of the light half of the month Caitra, the crown of 
the Rangoon pagoda fell out of place. On the 4th of the light half of the 
month Vaisikha, his Majesty furnished one thousand candidates for the 
U|>a3ampada ordination. 

In the year 1002, on Sunday the 14th of the light half of the month 
Phalguna, when Taurus was lagna. they again put on the crown of the Ran¬ 
goon pagoda. His Majesty Thado Dhammaraja enshrined it. He made 


Both glue snd jagaery ««rc "aed with liin« in making plaaler, and the same word 
Aiaiida for both. 
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ofFering to the Rangoon hair relics every year with lime, glue, and black wood 
oil. He offered twice a year golden flowers, silver flowers, and two white 
miibrellas. He became king in Pegu in Che year 091; in the year 996, he 
went up ti> Ava: and in the year 1011 his Majesty Thado Dhammaraja 
))assed away. 

When his Majesty Thado Dhaniniaraja was m more, his son Nangya 
by name became king. In the year 1011, in the moi^th Vaisakha, the crown 
fell away from straight. On Sujiday tlic 1st of the dark half of the month 
of A|vina, an order came down to lift out the crown of the Rangoon i>agoda 
and take it up to Pegu. They were orderetl to straighten it out, and adoni 
it with gems anew. He offered to the hair relics every year golden candles, 
silver candles, golden parched rice, silver parched rice, and white umbrellas. 
He made offerings of lime, buffalo skin gUie, and Bengal quince fruit to the 
Rangoon hair relics every year, fn the year 1023, on Wednesday the 7th 
(if the dark half of the month Caitra, a great storm arose and the crown of 
the Rangoon pago<Ia again fell away from straight. A great many trees fell 
down and were i)rQken to pieces. In the year 1023 also, on Sunday the 7th 
of the dark half of the month Jyeshtha, his Majesty Nangya passed away and 
returned to the devalokas. 

Another son of his Majesty Thado Dhaminaraja, Mafiraikyawghong by 
name, again became king in Ava. In the year 1023. on Monday the 10th of 
the light half of the noonth Magha, at the time of striking four in the evening, 
thece was an earthquake and three stages of the crown of the Rangoon hair 
relics logether with the dome fell down to the south-west in the pagoda 
grounds. What remained of the crown \va.s thrown down and carri^ over 
lo the hill Wan at Syriam. 

In the year 1023, on Sunday tlie 3rd of the light half of the month 
Magha, ihe crown of the Rangoon pagoda on the hill Wan was taken away 
up to Ava, In the year 1025, on Tuesday the 3rd of the light half of the 
month Bhadrapada. at the time of striking three after midnight, 16 nadls, 
2 pats, and 4 bijanas, the crown of the Rangoon relic pagoda was put In 
place. Mafiraicesu, Dakkhyuiw, and Sarala, three of them, offered to the 
Rangoon relic pagoda a hundred golden flowers, a hundred silver flowers, 
eight white umbrellas, four large golden candles, ten small ones, four large 
silver candles and ten small ones, eight diamond streamers, and eight diamond 
flmvers. They gave food to eighty monks, including monks from 
Syriam, Pegu, and Rangoon, on the pagoda platform. His Majesty gave 
gifts of lime, glue, and black wood oil without intermission. He paid his 
respects to the pagoda vrith golden flowers, silver flowers, golden parched 
grain, silver parched grain, golden candles, silver candles, and white umbrellas 
twice each year. In this manner his Majesty enshrined the Rangoon hair 
relics. 

In the year 1026, on Monday the Hth of the light half of the month 
Margasirsha, at two cadons there was an earthquake. The crown of the 
Rangoon pagoda fell away to the south-east on the pagoda platform. Five 
standard cubits and two hands of the central support**® br^ice off and fell 


rod supportioa the tapenna pert of the iCnieture.’' 
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<lowii oil the western side on the bell mouth,The umbrella slanted away to 

the north-west, and the diamond bulb'” with the wire slays lay on top of the 

umbrella to the south-east. The plaster of the plantain bud*” burst out and ' 

fell away. The lotus bud burst up in three petals and was carried away to the 

.south-east. What remained of the bricks of the six petals on the north broke 

away also. The python's coil,*” and the bell down to the main base burst out 

an<l broke down to a great extent. « 

In the year 1027, on Monday the 9th of the light half of the month 
Pausha, the people put in a central support, straightened the umbrella, and 
renewed the iron stays. Kok Macet, Den Hniu, and Ainlok Bhu were the 
overseers. In Phftlguna the full moon was on Wednesday. 

In the year 1028, on Friday the 12lh of the light half of the month 
Magha, at three nSdis and one pat in the afternoon, they put a crown on the 
Rangoon pagoda. The weight of the crown was twelve vise of gold. There 
were 1800 gems set round the crown. They gave food to two hundred and 
forty monks. The offerings which were offered were very many. There 
were two orchestras, ten dancers, and the crown festival lasted three 
days. With eight white umbrellas, four bouquets of golden flowers of a 
hundred blooms, four bouquets of silver flowers of a hundred blooms, and 
many gold and silver candles, his Majesty paid his respects to the Rangoon . * 

hair relics every year. Twice a year he paid his respects to the Rangoon hair 
relics. 

In tlie year 1030, the full moon of PhSIguna fell on a Wednesday. Every 
year when it fell on Wednesday, all the Shans, the Mons, and the Burmese, 
monks and people, came to worship and make offerinp in great crowds. 

In the year 1023, in the month Jyeshtha, he became king *in Ava. In 
the year 1034, on Wednesday the Brat of the dark half of die month Caitra. 
his Majesty passed away. Before he became king he was thirty-nine years 
of age. He reigned eleven years, reaching the age of fifty. Four days after 
the New Year festival,*** on Wednesday the ht of the dark half of the month 
Caitra, Mahraikhyawghofl returned to the devalokas away in Ava. 

On Thursday the 2nd of the dark half, the heir apparent,*” the son of 
Mahraikhyawghofl, again became king. Having been king 26 years, in the 
year 1060, on Monday the 11th of the dark half of the* month Vaisdkha, his 
Majesty, the son of Mahraikhyawghofl returned to the devalokas. His son 
then became king. On Thursday the 4th of the dark half of intercalated 
Ashidha, when it struck one in morning, the heir-apparent ascended the 


*** “bell.*' Thii li the bell ihsped dome like part of the pagoda. 

^68^ "tbc n^efical ornament eurmounting the vane." 

" tbe calf of the leg; the bud of the plantain from which the fruit Ja 
developed; the bulging aod tapering part of a pagoda just under the umbrella.” 

*” 0^wC<)i:8 also called the pare jiut above the bell. 

"the third day of the New Year featival." 

(Bur, ), "an heir apparent associated in the sovereignty," 
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tliraiie in Ava. On Tuesday the 6th of the liglit half of the mouth Bhadra- 
jiada. the heir-apparent was consecrated king. The heir-apparent reigned 
thirty-four years, (n the year 10^5. the heir apparent return^ to the deva- 
lokas. In the same year his Majesty’s son ascended die throne in Ava. 

In the year 1101. on Thurwlay the 4th of the light half of the month 
I'aitra, when the day had fully dawned there was an earthquake making a 
great noise. The crown of the Muhtau pagoda with the stays was broken 
and dashing down on the umbrella, the umbrella was dented. The son of the 
king of Ava having reigned in Ava seven years, in the year 1102, on Thurs¬ 
day the full moon Jyeshtha, the Burmese myowun who was governor of 
Pegu, Nai Tha Aung by name, having raised a dispute, put to death the state 
secretary,**^ the two lieutenant generals,and the governor of the prison,*"* 
an<l made himself king in Pegu, This ruler was very harsh and cruel and 
reigned only a month and a half. On Sunday the 1st of the lig^it half of the 
month Sravana, the Mons put Nai Tha Aung to death. 

After that his Majesty of Ava appointed a Bunnese officer, Mahrai 
,Viuig Naing by name, to be governor in Pegu. Mahrai Aung Naing was 
x'ery avaricious. He took brilKs in gold and silver and in coin, and made 
great distress for the people. He ruled but four months and twenty days. 
On Tuesday the 11th of the light half of the month Margasirsha, the Owe 
Shans living in Sarak-up Sarak-gabah entered and put Mahrai Aung Naing 
to death. On Thursday the Sth of the dark half of the month Margasirsha, 
one of the Gwe Shans l)ecame king. The righteous king Buddha Kea he 
was called. He made a stockade and formed a city in the place Ban Nat 
Gi."** an<l lived there a while. Afterwards the righteous king Buddha Kea 
entered and lived in Pegu. 

In the year 1106, on Sunday the full moon Phalgtma, at the time one 
struck in the morning, the righteous king Buddha KesI put an umbrella on 
the Muhtau relic jiagoda. In the year 1108. on Friday the 3rd of the light 
half of the month Magha, the king went over to live in Sittar^. On Siinday 
the 12th of the light half of the month Magha, the Mons entered Pegu, On 
Sunday the 12th of the light half also, just after dark, the good king Buddha 
Kesi left Sittang and ivent away to Chieng Mai, The good Gwe Shan king 
reigned only six years and six months in Pegu, On Wednesday the full 
moon Magha, a registrar Khuin by name entered and became ruler in Pegti. 
Nai Carah Khuin was very shiftless and shallow in his devices and ruled 
only eighteen days. 


*” Bur. •‘s«retary-" 

ip< Bur. word jiuw deiiaCc« a subordinate officer, but in the time 

of the Bonoeae kina», ii denoted a rauh next to a Wun. There were two of them at a 
Wun's headqaaneri. 

Bur. «COo6jJT "» goveroor of a prjaon," 

A place name evidently. ^ is a Mon word meaning 'spirit' or 'demon.' and 
is Burmese ''^i^ similar meaning. 
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On Wednesday .the 4th of the light half of the month PhaJguna, the 
commandcr-in-chief, BanS Dale, having attacked and driven out Nai Carah 
Khuin, himself became king in Pegu, and took the name of Bramuindhiriji 
Nadhippati, The commander-in-chicf having become king performed very 
many deeds of merit. 

In die year 1109, on Saturday the ninth of the light half of intercalated 
AshSdha, his Majesty had them erect five more halls for the reading of the 
law. Formerly there were six preaching halls, but afterwards four of them 
having been broken down, there remained only the preaching hall at the foot 
of the Muhtau pagoda and the An Wan preaching hall. There were only 
these two halls where the truth could be preached every day without inter¬ 
mission. His Majesty having had them erect five more preaching halls, 
there were seven halls where the monks could preach the doctrine every day 
without intermission. 

Which are the seven preaching halls? The preaching hall at the foot 
of Muhtau pagoda is one. The Aft Wan preaching hall is one. The Kyaik 
Tale’ preaching hall is one. The Mh& Suin preaching hall is one. Inside the 
city there are these four halls. Outside the city the Kwit hall is one. The 
golden hall at the bathing place is one. The hall at the pillar gate is one. 
Outside the city are these three These are the seven preaching halls. 

His Majesty was permitted to arrange meritorious deeds in erecting the 
])reaching halls. The good Gwe Shan king had put a one stage umbrella on 
the Muhtau pagoda, and his Majesty was permitted to make and put over it 
six stages adorned with many gems, together with a golden crown act with 
gems. His Majesty the commander-in-chief did a great many works of 
merit, in monasteries, preaching halls, pagodas without number. 

It was after this that Aungaeya'*^ marching down from Muktsobo and 
Ava, arrived at Pham village. Because the rulers in Pegu were not in agree¬ 
ment among themselves, Aungaeya had the opportunity to take the city of 
Pegu. At that time all the monks of the country who lived outside the city 
were gathered together in Pegu. There were over three thousand of them, 
The Burmese king having taken Pegu, put all the monks to death. Only the 
monks who lived right out east of Sittang took flight across to Martaban, 
and went away on to the Siamese cities of Lampun and Chiengmai, to escape 
from death. The Burmese king took away his Majesty himself and the 
uparijg to Muktsobo. 

In the year 1119, on Friday the Sth of the dark half of the month 
Vaiskkha, at the time when old people sleep,’** the Burmese king Aungzeya 
took Pegu. On Friday the 6th of the dark half of the month Srivana, An 
earthquake took place. The Muhtau pagoda fell down as far as the plantain 
bud and the umbrella and crown fell ^so. 


Ui But. c«o 6 # 5 p "victory” or "the victofiouj," A Bvmiese namfc for 

Alaungphra. * 

1 ** uuo 5 »ej 6 ^S “when the eldera aleap," $ay about tiina in the evening. 

"when the children ileep.” say seven*or between seven and eight, ^l^ 
" juat dark ” used earlier in this work fndicalea the time before the children sleep 
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In the year 1121 his Majesty Aimgzeya marched an army into Siam. 
On his march having taken Tavoy, Tenasserira, Tanau,*** Petcbaburi, 
Ratburi, he at length reached the neifhlwurhood of Ayulhia, but on the west 
lank of the river. There his Majesty contracted a swelling in the hidden 
parts, and remaining only six days, he stntck camp, and nurching on the re¬ 
turn jouniey reached Raheng, Goii^ forth from Raheiig by way of the 
frontier he reached Myawadi and there he died. 

lu the year U2l, his Majesty Amigzeya marched on Ajmthia. In the 
year 1122, on Friday the Sth of the light half of the month Vaisakha, his 
^ Majesty Aung^eya struck camp and marched his army from Ayuthia on the 
return journey. On Sunday the 13th of the dark half of Vaisakha, he reach¬ 
ed Raheng. On Friday the 13th of the light half of Jyeshtha he reached 
Myawadi. His Majesty Aungzeya passed away in that place. His Majesty 
Aungzeya was of a very fierce and cruel disposition, and made no account 
at all of life. He put to death many monks, and their iron almsbowls and 
silk robes were taken away, aod the homespun robes were made into foot 
mats. Of some they made pillows, of some they made belts, and of some 
they made satis. The monks' robes were scattered all over land and water. 

In the year 1113, his Majesty Aungzeya became king in Muktsobo,’dnd 
having reigned nine years, in the year 1122 he passed away io the forest of 
Myawadi. His Majesty's son, Takhen Lok by name, became king in 
Muktsobo, Having reigned three years his Majesty Takhen Lok passed 
away in the year 1125, on Sunday the 11th of the light half of Karttika, 
'The younger brother of Takhen I^k. Myedu by name, l>ecame king in 
Muktsobo. 

Conclusion. 

In relating so much of the succession of kings what benefit do we seek 
to confer on persons of penetration ? 

All the kings who have come down in succession from Mahasamatto to 
Samala and Wimala and their successors who have been kings until now, are 
thousands and tens of thousands of generations. All these Icings have sought 
to escape the dominion of Death. Thus have they done; having become 
kii^. they have planted defences, they have dug moats, they have raised 
walls and made firm their battlements. Having formed their battlements, 
they have furnished swords and spears, bows and arrows, muskets, artillery*** 
and engines of war.*^" They have gathered in provisions and mustered 


>** This according to Aodersoo, EnaHUi Inrereourse with Siam ifi the Seventeeoth 
Century p. ts is the Siamese name for Tenaesefim. la that case 
for Tenasserhn must stand for Merfci 


t«4 The words 




always occur tog’ether though sometimes io the 


reverse order. 

*** oooccooroOfi^t their form suggest rollers and harrows but what kind 

of engines they were is not clear. 
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armies. They have beaten out weapons, ajid that they might get the mastery 
over Death, they have put forth every effort and used every art. All kings 
have done this have they not? Although these kings have arranged and 
planned for their own defence, not one has l>een able to gain the mastery 
over Death. Not one has managed to free himself from the power of Death. 
All rulers have had to submit to the power of Death, all of them. Is it not 
so? 

AMthough kings have had many possessions, many slaves and followers, 
and very great armies, they have all had to enter into the power of Death. 
All of vis here and now, whether religious or lay person, whether male or 
female, what have we with which to free ourselves from the power of* 
Death? 

Therefore wise men and good people, male and female, who know all 
this, do not grow a spirit of covetousness; do not increase the spirit of anger: 
do not enlarge ignorance. Reprove your own heart, subject it, keep it in 
clieck, and strengthen it. Restrain the spirit of covetousness. Do not take 
by force tliat which is not given from the heart and by word of mouth. Do 
not take by trickery. Do not take by force the possessions of tlie poor or of 
those in the guise'*" of ruder peoples,Remembering that worldly goods 
are not continuously with anyone, instruct your heart firmly. Do not in¬ 
crease sinful acts. Do not indulge in haughty pride. Do not develop an 
angry disposition. Put down thr spirit of pride, and humble yourself. Do 
not raise your voice unduly, nor speak woixls that will make the ears of 
others to tingle. Do not use abusive language to others. Do not persecute 
others, nor bind and heat them. Do not stir up strife lietween people. 
Having dissolved the darkness of ignorance, establish yourself in knowledge* 
Let there be a spirit of loving kindness one with another. If loving kindness 
were shed abroad in the hearts of people, the eleven coiiditions of loving 
kiirdness preached by the exalted Buddha would a]>vays find fulfilment. 

What are the eleven'*' conditions of loving kindness preached by the 
exalted Buddha? To go to sleep happy, to waken happy, to he loved by men, 
to l)e loved by the devas, to l>e free from the distress of being shot at by the 
weapons of war,'**, to ))« immune from poison, to be fixed in resolve, to he 
gviarded by the devas. to have a dear face, to have no anxiety when death 
comes, though one has not gained Jhtna, to reach the brahmalokas when the 
change conies, by virtue of the spirit of loving kindness of one's spiritual 
preceptor. Thus has the exalted Buddha lord of the three worlds preached. 

It is as in the case of the maiden Bhadr&devi already mentioned."*' By 
virtue of the spirit of loving kindness in the maiden when King Tissaraja 


cegoS (F* diftgutM. imfwcsonktinn, Ttie Hm« form uand» for P 

a valsya. hut that doei not se«m tn Hi, 

Chins, Karens and Was, m^anioa i>eople of a lower culture, 

Copyiets seem to have been in doubt here, but It eeeme to me that Schtnidl’i is the 
Iruf reading. The dauMS beginning with "lo” in my iranstalion number eleven. 

og<36^^cSc:6^000^0oS9S|o9 weaponi^spears, mieeiles, bows, guns, cannon. 

See p. so IF. " 
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niad€ ihe dej>h3iits trample, they dared not trample; when they ntade the 
fire H would mi bum; killing her she did not die; destroying her she was not 
destroyed; the king had to throw down his pride, humble his heart, and 
lollow the leading of the maiden. He had to turn again to a seme of the 
benefits of the religion, Ixad he not? 

Therefore let the men of knowledge and good people, if they would love 
and lake delight in themselves, put aside the hard and cruel heart and enlarge 
the sjiirit of loving kindness in themselves always. If you establish yourselves 
in right conduct, you will attain the merits of tlxe devalokas and the world 
of men, of the world of men and of the devalokas, and enjoy them through 
many existences. In the end men of knowledge and good people will gain 
withoiit fail a sure place in the sacred alwde of Nirvana, which is the pinnacle 
of true ))liss. The exalted Buddha endowed with the six emanations of light 
having set his mind— hhar/aia —the exalted Buddha made the pro- 
novmccment at that time, 

A/thfnwsataficava tahassaStca sakkarSjc sauridimjunnapakkhf Hvada- 
Muco iitiygasirc tinnatihora bhopShath mnhsjawiica ntthUya nii'3.va4ksapaka- 
ranaiii sankepena sukantatii. 

.^tthnfisa^atodcQi'a sahassailco sakkarsjc sauridivajunnapakkhc <ii‘ada- 
sasafico >i»'f/^aflV<^in the year 1128, on Saturday the 12th of the light half 
of Margaslrsha— ttHnoz-Huira bhoffdhoui—~l, the superior of Acwo' monastery 
—mohOjananea affAdyo—that I may benefit the people— r&jSzffaitsapakSranfnii 
—an historical work to set forth the line of kings in succession— sahkepena — 
in hrief—I have made for the l^enefit of the people who come 
after. 

The interpretation of this is: On Saturday the 12lh of the light half of 
Margasirsha, in the year U28, J, the superior of Ac wo* monastery, have 
composed an historical work setting forth liriefly the Une of kings in succes¬ 
sion for the benefit of the people. 

NibbOna paccayo This is the end. 

Di pu n.'” Cl pi se So so sa sa o a ni 


Ler Klrvana be youf trail. 

lii 0i^4ibbQ the f&ealty of supemicursl visioii. PusspMhbtnivatafiStfQik. 

kfvnvledse of former existeDces. A^iasawtkkhQyaHHo^in, knovrledge of Uie extinctioi) of 
human passion. 

Ci^ewaroih, pisspi^optio gisgiiano, the fov iieeeassry things for 

3 Buddhist mook. namely, robes, food, bedding and medidne. 

i<« So^goiSfottmagga, tosxoUipanipiu^m, sa^tokadSpSmimAggQ. so=4eko6kQ!ti»i~ 
phaUiik, a=an&g/iminesgA. . Hi=mrodSai<ffnipaUi. These 

are the eight grades of sanctiiSeation. 





Note on some authorities for the History cf Burma. 

ir> ' 

nv J. StKWART. 

The revival of iixeresi in the Hi&cory* of Bunna is shown by ihe 
uppearance wiihin ihe past iwelvemonih of— 

Konbaung set Mahayasafrindawgyi—Mg, Pe Tin, No. ii Alawi 
(C) Road, Mandalay.. 

Thuihawditft Mahayasflwingyi—Thudammawadi Saponbneiii aik, 

Rangoon. 

Mun Yas.awin^Myammapyi Saponhneitiaik, Aloktbamya AUiin 
Saponhneittaik, Rangoon. 

To deal with these from last to first in (he Homeric order; the Mun 
Yazawin is a UtHe Volume of no pages said lo be prinied from an old 
manuscript in ihe Mingon Pit aka i Taik, Sagaing. It contains a very 
brief sketch of the early History of Tijafon and Pegu, and a fuller but 
still brief account of the dynasty which included (he great Kings 
Kasadirit and Dammazedi. Later history is not touched upon. The book 
appears to be based on one of a very numerous class of manuscripts, all 
giving much the same account cf Thoion and Pegu under iheir national 
rulers, and differing from each oiher in emphasis raiher (han in fact. 
The early pages of Razadirit Ayedawbon, (he first part of the Shwetwaw- 
daw Thamaing and an unpiibJIshed Thatonhnwo Mun Yazawin are in¬ 
stances of (he class of manuscripls referred to. U Sbwe Naw’s (Mun Ya¬ 
zawin is said to be based on old Talaing records obtained by Sir Arthur 
Phayre from Siam and used by him in writing his history of Burma, 
The Ramanya Taing Thon Yat Dai taw Thamaing purports to be the 
translation made for King Tharawaddy from Talaing manuscripts 
obtained in Martaban. Both these books are in origin independent of 
the purely secular histories. We may be certain (here are still many 
manuscripts in Talaing and m Burmese giving further variants of both 
secular and religious history. Publication of any of them Is a woTk of 
merit, especially as Rangoon had seemed to be losing interest in its own 
genuine national traditions. It is doubtful if the Dattaw Thamaing would 
be disiribiited now a days among Ihe guesis at n Shinbyu'Ceremony as 
was done by U Ta Po of Sitke Mg, Taw Le Street a dozen years ago; 
and it is doubtful if Rangoon or Motilmein could now produce helpers 
such as Major Phayre found in Sifk^ U Taw Lc, Akunwun U Pyaw, 
Myook U Shpwe Kya, Silk^ Mg. Naw or .Akunwun U Ta Dui. This 
unpretentious little Mun Yazawin is welcome, as a sign of reviving 
interest, and as all tJie Va^awins and ’Ayebons above mer>tioned are 
practically unprocurable, its appearance is opportune,. 
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The Thulhawdiia Ya«awin, of wliidx I have only seen 2 volumes 
aJihougli I believe others have since Wn published, is a reprim, in 
modernised spelling wiih some InsignilvcanL aUeiations, of (he official 
nisCory compiled in the time of King IJ.igyidaw and commonly known 
as the Hmaniiaii Vo^awin, and subsequent volumes will probably be based 
on Uie first edition of the Konbaungzet Vazawin. 

The Konbaung zei is a reprint, with probably a few correclions, of 
the original publication hy ihe Mandalay Times Press, 1905 . So far 
Parts 1 anti 2 have appeared, and Part 3 'still remains to be published. 
The manusciipt on which it was based, is, down lo the.year 1163 11. C. 
(1821 A.D.), the official history of Burma prepared under the orders of 
King Bagyidaw in 1191 13.E. and following ycats. From iiSy (0 
1229 the compilation was continued under the orders of King Mindon. 
From 1239onwards editor, U Tin, had to depend on records p reserved 
by the Burmese officials, and on tradition. 

It is irnportant to note the conditions under which the official bistory 
was composeid. A comreitcec of learned priests, brahmans and ministers 
met in the palace, and alter collation of the most reliable records (hey 
could procure produced what they considered to bean auibendc narrative of 
events; except that they were compelled, ns the phrase is^ hy the terms of 
reference, to gloze over incidents which might have been unpleasant in 
the ears of the King. They omitted some of the wilder legends. They 
used Talaing, Arakanese and other records and Included in their history, 
not only an account of (he dynasties which reigned in Bagan, Ava, 
Araarnpura, Toungoo and other capitals of Burma proper, but also a 
succinct narrative of the Talatng and Arakanese Kingdoms. 

The Hmannan and its continuation the IConbaungaet therefore 
purport tu be a complete history of all the provinces falling within what 
is now known as Burma. It is not a mere chronicle or unedited annals, 
and thus differs from the Yazadirit Ayedawbon or the various Mun 
■Yai^awins above mentioned, whose narratives profess to represent only the 
Talaing point ol view. It is convenient 9A being (he most complete 
history of Burma available. 

As to its authority there can only be one opinion. It is a history 
of Burma written from the aspect of Ava. Just as the great Alison 
rewrote ilie hUlory of Europe with the object of showing that providence 
was on (he side of the Tories, so the compilers of the Hmannan Y'azawin 
seem to have treated the Arakanese and Talaing chronicles somewhat 
cavaherly, and to have admitied only so much of (hem as conduced lo the 
honour and glory nf thai part of ihe province in wliidi they were more 
immediately infc’resie<l. 

In a short essay such as this I cannot slay to develop every point. 
It is often of cour^ difficult lo say whether (he Pegu or Ava version is 
preferable. At this date there is no means of testing the Talaing 
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allejjalion lhal Slinns ware nhvnys placed in the Burman front line.* Tlu*ie 
is no .sCMlinj; n discrepancy between the Ilmannan nnil the Pakjat lusiory 
and deciding whether chillies were given by ihc Ava envoy (o Rar.adirli 
or by Ranadirit to the envoy, very important ns such n decision would 
be to the historian of that punjcent delicacy. J must however discuss 
rather fully a passage in the Htnannan which is obviously based on the 
Razadu'it Ajebon. In the fighting around Prome a Talaing named 
Upakong performed prodigies of valour and was invited by Minye- 
kynw;?wa to come to the Bur man camp and display his prowess. The 
TaJaing general gave permission, and the Ayedawbon describes how on 
ilio appointed day Upakong dressed himself with great care and looking 
every inch a soldier mounted horse and rode to meet Minyekyawzvva} 
who received him on the bank of the river opposite his camp and 
accompanied him across. The H in an nan account omits to state that 
Upakong was met on the near bank of the river by Minyekyawtwa and 
makes no mention of his soldierly appearance. His reception in fact 
becomes merely an act of princely patronage instead of a well deserved 
tribute from one brave man to another. And fjie romance goes com¬ 
pletely out of the story.f 

These discrepancies may seem trivial, but indicate a certain failure 
of generasiiy, and show the narrow spirit of Ava nationalism which the 
compilers of the H man nan history fHt ihcmselve '5 bound to maintain. 

Now, many of those who use tiie H man nan are able to check a 
stntemeni by reference to other auihorities, but many more are not. 

The Thuthawdita history, a.s has been said, is practically a reprint of 
the Hmannan, but Is provided wilh a preface which contains the follow¬ 
ing statement • that the authors have compared a number of hision'eSi 
have reconciled discrepancies and cleared up obscurities, and have 
produced a history of Burma which may be relied on as authoritative. 
This preface is signed by three gentlemen well known in the world of 
Burmese scholarship, and many have probably ordered the book on the 
strength of rt or of advertisements containing similar claims. As has been 
shown, the extent of the editorial labour is* negligible. Beyond correc¬ 
tion of spelling and rearrangement of paragraplis, not always for itie 
better, the editors, in volumes i and i at any rate, have done very iitile 
indeed. But (he danger is not so much (hat people may give the editors 
more credit than they deserve, as that the purchaser nay believe he is 
buying an accurate and tfustwot thy history of Burma. As has been 
pointed out, ihe Hmannan Ya.iawin itself is one sided, and the new 
history is of course equally so. 

Pegu and the coastal regions of Burma were known to foreigners 
during the 15 th. i 6 ih-and 17 th. centuries A,U. In Phayre’s history 

« Yft&Mdirit AyedAwbnn I ^ •ixiilar kUegAtion rrva3« hy the Oiindio is 1770 ; 

Ae« JTh CM, ch. 5 , pA|* O.-flrf.l 

^ HmannAn YasanlQ Volume ^ ^aRo 20 And YasAdArh pa^e 2 ^. 
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there is a chapter on early European intercourse with Durma in which 
the impressions of traveileis of JifTerent nationalities are recofied. It 
must be lemerhbcred that mcxsf of llicse travellers had visited pons in the 
Persjan Gulf and in India before coming to Burma, and were not likely 
to be unduly impressed by the mere externals of oriental roj'alty. Lewes 
Vertomannus vlsifed Tenas.serim about ihe year 15 O.T -1504 in llie reign 
of Binya Ram, of whom he says, “ The King userh not such pomps and 
magnificence as doth ihe King of Calicut, but is of such humanity and 
affability that a child may come lo his presence and speak with him." 

Caesar Predericke arrived in Pegu in 1567 , during the reign of 
Bureng Naung. He describes how (he king '* sitteth every day in 
person TO hear the suits of his subjects, up aloft in a great hath on a 
tribunal seal with his barons round about," and hov the petitioners sit 
on the ground ” \Vith their supplications in their hands which are made 
of long leaves of a tree, and a present or gift according to the weighti- 
ness of their matter. If the King think ii good to do them that favour 
or justice they demand, then he commandeth to take the presents out of 
their hands j but if he think their demand be not just or according to 
right, he comrnandeiU them away without taking their gifts or presents." 

If any Christian dieih in the kingdom of Pegu, the king and his 
officers rest heirs of a third of his goods, and there hadi never been any 
deceit or fraud used in this matter. 1 have known many rich men that 
have dwelled In Pegu, and In their age have desired to go in to their 
own country lo die theie, and have depaited with all (heir goods and subs* 
tance without Jet or trouble." In 1514 , Giovanni da EmpoU, P^*^scd 
before Martaman, the people also heathens...; men expert in everything, 
and first rate merchants; great masters of accounts and in fact the 
greatest In the world. They keep their accounts m books like us.** 
I'hese references, which could be supplemented from other books of 
travel, do not amount to much, but are sufficient to show that the people 
and the rulers of Pegu made a good impression on foreign visitors, 
that trade with other countries flourished, and that the Co^ernment did 
something to guarantee security of property. 

I have read most of the available books of travel in a vain effort 10 
find similar accounts of Ava kings or people. European traders did not 
travel far inland in the middle ages, but by the middle of the i 8 rh. 
century when the Shwebo dynasty had been established, there was 
nothing to prevent travellers penetrating up the Irrawaddy, and they did 
in fact so penetrate. I refrain from quoting their accounts. The truth is 
that the first half d<«en King.s of the Alaungpaja line bad been much 
occupied orherwisc, and had not had time to acquire the graces and 
dignity of Ktftgship, much less to master the principles of slaiecraft. 
This is the only charitable explanaiitm of the petulant behaviour of the 
Kings, the degrading punishments they inflicted on their highest officials, 
and the indiiTerence they often displayed to ilie w'elfare of their .subjects. 
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Unluckily, by the lime they had begun lo acquire political wisdom, they 
had lost some of ihr ruder virtues of fheir forc-Uuliers, 


The early kings were contiimally engaged m aggressive wars and 
they cuUivaicd in the people a taste fur distant espetlilkms. “ Our mer¬ 
chants like to go to ^^a^,*’ said a Durman minister in (h^ end of the i8ih 
century, “ our armies are half composed of men who join war and traffic 
together, carrying a pack of goods jis well as (heir arms with them/’* 
The stale of discipline m any army so composed could not have been 
high and it is known that no attempt was made to control looting. The 
Shwebo dynasty flourished only so long as n found neighbours willing to 
b« “trafficked “ with by invading lUirman armies. 


I have pointed out elsewhere that whereas in the middle of the i8ih 
century A.D. the Siamese capital was moved from Ayuthia to Bangkok, 
in Burma Alaungpaya and Ihs successors, with the choice of the whole 
country open to them, deliberately decided to retain (he cspiial in the old 
neighbourhood of the Myilng6 estuary and definitely cut themselves off 
from the sea. The court was soon left behind by the more important 
part of the kingdom in knowledge and enlightenment. It remained an 
isolated little community, with its own stock of ideas, having nothing in 
common with the outside world, unable to understand the elements of 
political economy, and opposing all suggested innovations by the old plea 
of adherence to ancient custom. The country was not well governed, 
and it is notable that no reorganisation of any department of Government 
was effected by kings of this dynasty. One would expect to find that at 
least army c^anisalion had received attention from one or other of the 
more aggressive kings, and it does appear that the Mnniptin horse and 
some other guards regiments were formed, but even Ihe standing army 
was ill-cquiped and ilHisciplined, and when the levies bad lO be mobilized, 
the svstem of obtaining funds by calling up an unnecessarily large num¬ 
ber of men and allowing anyone who wished to purchase exemption, was 
regularly adopted, Prisoners of war from Siam, Chiengenni, Arakan, 
Pegu and the Shan States were formed into units and compelled to fight 
for their conquerors. The result was (hat the forces suffered heavily 
from desertion while on distant expeditions, and that the fighting spirit 
of the armies as a whole gradually deteriorated. 

I have often thought that i)ie happiest period ard place In Ihe 
history of Burma was Pegu in the 15th and 16th centuries under its own 
national kings, and regrett^ that the Mon dominion could not have been 
extended and maintained over the whole of Burma. U is a vain regret, 
and neither Hazadaril nor any of the other kings of his dynasty came 
within measurable distance of such an attaiameni. I he dynasty founds 
by Tabin-Shwehti had a be tier chance, and was more in sympathy with 
both the Talaing and Burman ports of the province than any previous or 


* Cox, Pkge399. 
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succeeding dynosiy. Uul a succession of eflicient kings was noc fordi- 
coming. Hach was weaker than his predecessor. They were unable lo 
protect the country against foreign invasion, and finaify succumbed lo 
the, Talaings in 1751 A. 0 . 

I mention these regrets by way of 5Uggei>iing that everything did not 
work for the best in the couise of Burmese history In the H man nan 
Yazawln the implication is that, up to a point, everything did happen for 
the best, and the authors or compilers are therefore insufficiently S3*nipa- 
thetic towards other kingdoms and other races. The modern Diirman is of 
exceedingly mixed descent. Jt is hardlv possible to point to a single dlS' 
trict even in Upper Burma whose inhabiianls can claim to be of pure 
Durman race. It seems to me therefore wrong and imnatural that 
Burma of the present day should take the word of Ava for Its history. 
Great Kings, who may be regarded if you tike as heroes, arc to be found 
in all dynasties: the Shan Hso*hkan-hpa, the Arakanese Mfnkhamaung, 
and the great figures of Pegu, Toungoo and Ava; and should all appeal 
to a modern and catholic taste in heroes. The feat of Byinyadala in 
cort^uering Upper iitirma is certainly astounding, but not more so than 
Aungzeya's expulsion of the Talaings and conquest of their country. 
The Shan Thihathu. who from a small beginning in Pinle and Myinsaing 
made himself master ol the Upper Irrawaddy vnllty and appears to have 
freed It from the Chinese yoke, is a figure worthy of admiration. Warero 
of Martaban, again a Shan, but founder of the great lire of kings which 
ended with Takarotpi, is one of the Talaing heroes of whom all the his* 
tories have much to say. He was clearly a great personage and his name 
was known throughout Burma in bis own day- Manv 01 her worthie.s 
could be mentioned. Their exploits arc refened to in most cases in the 
Hmannftn, but it is only by reading the minor chronicle.s (hat one can 
arrive at a full appreciation of them. 

And there should be sympathy with misiortiine as well as .success. 
The tragedies of Burmese history however arc as, a rule (oo poignant (o 
make pleasarit reading. 1 may mention Maniiha, Klngof Thaion, de|>o.sed 
by Anoraia and carried captive to Pagan; and Kyawzwa.'ihe last King of 
Pagan, who was captured and executed by (he three Shan brothers. There 
is not a reference to him in the wonderful song of iriumpli, the Mvin- 
saing Shield song, which glories over the flight of the invading Chinese 
army, no man if he found his horse waiting to look for his riding cane, 
But (his barbaric paean cannot be appreciated tinless one rememher ilie 
tragic figure in the back ground. 

So far we have spoken only or mainly of kings, and it is the fault 
of all the histof(«s and chronicles that they say little of the state of ihe 
people and the country. Yet scattered references can he found, and if one 
exfend one's reading lo inscriptions, Sittan.s, Thamaing-s Rod songs and 
ballads which have somehow .survived, it is possible to picture to oneself 
the condition under which ihe people lived, the duties which were 
fet^uired of them by tlie state, and the system of local Governnjeni by which 
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Uie/were conirolled. JJad Kings were far more numerous ihan good 
Kings, and weak Kings exceeded ihc number of strong Kings. Practi¬ 
cally ibe only Public Works undertakco by ihe Government were Irriga¬ 
tion works, and these received only intermitrent atienUon, It is 
marvellous llial in the irrigated areas of Upper Hurma, which were regu¬ 
larly visited by invading armies and where the people had lo hide their 
grain by burying i( underground, ihc canals and head works should 
have been muincained in working order, This was nor entirely due to 
the spasmodic efforts of tlie Government. It is said that, king Mindon 
complained of the backwardness of Kyaukse District in respect of education 
and of (he Ig'norance of ihe«priests, and took steps to improve matters by 
sending oui religious instruciors from Mandalay. Uuc to anyone who 
has followed the fortunes of the district through centuries of a struggle 
with nature and the horrors of frequent invasions, the marvel is that any 
education or religion or population at all, should have survived in U. 
The real heroes of Uurmese history are the people themselves. Through 
centuries of unrest while the country was being harried by Invaders or wres¬ 
ted by one king from another, they somehow contrived to pieserve the 
essentials of civilization. Much, no doubt, they owed to their religion 
and to the priesthood, but the purity of a religion or its ministry was never 
preserved in any country williour (he active co-operation of the people. 
The standard of literacy is high, and old travellers were always surprised to 
find that a boatman or labourer could read and write at a time when such 
accomplishments were exceedingly rare among ihe lower classes in west¬ 
ern countries. The priesU^ood could never have enforced, and never 
attempted to enforce, attendance of boys at their schools, and the high 
standard of literacy can only liave been due to the aspirations of the peo- 
pie. It U marvellous that these aspirations should have persisted 
throughout a very chequered history. Kven more marvellous is the 
preservation of that moral and mental balance which may be described 
as a sense of proportion or a sense of humour. It is found in .slightly 
different forms throughout Uurma. Talaing humour is of disimctly 
different flavour from humour as found in the Burman part of the 
country, and I have no doubt that other races have their own types. Art 
and appreciation of Ihe beautiful have never died. Physical vigour and 
manliness have always been respected. There are qualities, however, 
which the people have not developed. Probably onA of the most unsatis¬ 
factory features of Burma at the present day is disinclination to service in 
the army and unwillngness lo submit to military discipline. It used to 
be believed lliat Uurmans were a nation of warriors, but thi.s was never 
so, and (be minisier who was questioned on (he subject by Cox, explained 
that only " particular classe.s went to war, some by prescriptive occupation 
continued such from father to son» but in general, only the poor; all those 
who paid a direct revenue to the King being exempted on certain condi¬ 
tions.'’ It must be admiiied that the military spirit, which is to a great 
extent the spirit of di.scipline, has sijjj to be fostered, but there arc many 
British Officers who served with Burman units during the Great War, 
who can testify that Burmans can be made into good soldiers and can be 
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educated to onjoy, ai least in retrospect, the hardships and the comrade¬ 
ship of war. Again (he civic virtues have not reached a high stage of 
development, and no constitutional progress whatever was made from the 
days of Anoraia onwards. Yet one political institution has been preserved 
of which any country might be proud—the Myothugyi and village Head¬ 
man, an autocrat in name but dependent for his authority on the moral 
support of his villagers. Probably few countries have such a convenient 
system of village government. 

The object of this artiefe however is not military or poJiticai propa¬ 
ganda. It is merely n plea for a broad view of the histof) of the country, 
by one who has read that lustory as widely as his time permitted, and who 
has failed to find any one bock which is fair to all the diverse races and 
their perfectly legitimate aspirations, i confess to finding the history of 
Burma an interesting study and have never troubled to define to myself 
its importance. I see, as has been said, a reviving interest in this 
subject, and it seems that the present is an opportune moment to plead 
I hat if history is to be studied at all, some attempt should be made by the 
student to arrive m the truth. It is unfortunate that there is no book in 
existence which can be accepted as a standard history, but until some 
satisfactory redaction is accomplished, ills necessary to read as widely 
as possible, to check one chronicle by another, to test Burman accounts 
by Chinese, Shan or Talaing, and to remember that mucli valuable infor¬ 
mation can be derived from the diiries of merchants and envoys who 
visited the country. It U often a difiicuU task lo select the most proba* 
i‘le story, but k is perhaps this difficulty which gives interest to the study 
at its present stage, and will continue to be the chief source of interest for 
many years to come. To accept any one book as a standard is to make 
the subject dull, and this article if dull in itself may pass as a protest 
against dullness. 


J. A. STF.WART. 



STORY OF THE MIGRATIONS 

By Major C. M. Ekriqubz, I. A. 

3/20th Burma Rifles (Kachini). 

The early history of Burma is the story of immigrations of the 
races now occupying it. The memory of those movements is lost, and 
forgotten, but echoes survive in Jegends; and language-affinities have 
been discovered which, as our knowledge advances, link various peoples 
into definite groups. From such material only, and by examining the 
present distribution of the races, is it possible lo reconstruct the story of 
these extraordinary movements. The legends that remain are frag* 
meniary, but there survives the Burmese tradition of the Pyu, Kamran 
and Sak from whom they are derived. The Taungthas speak of a resid* 
ence on Mount Popa: the Taman remember wanderings in China and on 
the shores of the Indawgyi Lake. The Kachms recollect a former home 
on the flat hill of Msjoi Shittgra Bum : while the Maru speak of Nga'u^ 
laung Pam, Lashi of Mao^muk Caium, and Atsi of Olang Bun. Those 
restless wanderers, the Lisu, speak of the birth-place of their race as the 
‘ Moon Rocks * of Jigha-hanpa. The whole fabric is guess work, but the 
stage now reached has the appearance of strong probability, and goes far 
towards explaining the occurrence of the various races, whose distribution 
at flrst appears incomprehensible. Nevertheless, the argument is 
mainly philological^and that cannot be regarded as conclusive, seeing, 
as «ve do, races around us who change their speech and identity without 
apparent eHori. For many years, Tibet was considered the home of Ihe 
Burmese and allied races; but this theory has now given plac^ to the 
opinion that the migrations of all oilginated in Western China, in some 
undefined region between the sources of the Yanglsl and Hoang Ho 
Rivers.i The ancestors of the present Mongolian population of Burma 
proceeded thence in three distinct and separate waves of allied races— 
races which are linked by language, and whose present dislribulion, 
apparently hap-hazard, is, in Ihe light of our theory, more or less intel¬ 
ligible. The waves of immigration in their order were as follows : — 

First, Man Khmet. The Mon-Khmer races include Talaing, Wa, 

La, Tai Loi, Palaung, Pal^, Rlang, lin and Annamite. 

Second, Tibeto^Burman. They are claf^sIfied under three heads 

A. Burmese- These include Burmese^ Kadu, Maru, Lashl, 

Atsi, Nung, Intha; Oanu, Taungyo, Taman, Yaw, 

Mro, Chaungiha, and Arakanese. 

B. Ckin’Kackin. These include Chin, Kachin, Gauri, Sing* 

pho, and Dulcng. 


1. C»nn$ B«port, 1611, Vol. IX Virt 1. 252, 
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C. Lclo. These include Lolo, Liau or Yawyin, Labu with 
Muso and Kwi, Moso» Miao, Kaw and Ako. 

Third, Tai^Chifuse. The Tai-Cbinesft races include Shans, Siamese 
and the various kinds of Karens. 

The M'On-Khyner invasion was the first threat irruption from Central 
Asia into the Indo-Chinese Peninsula. Its main line of advance, was 
south, down the Mekor^g Valley into Cambodia and Siam whence, by a 
lateral westward movement, it reached Burma and spread thinly over it.- 
Subsequently, it was forced back upon itself by laier Burmese invasions, 
and Its members (Wa, Palaung, Pale, Riang, Un and Talaing) are found 
now m isolated pockets all down the south-east froritiers of Burma. 

The Ttheia^Burntaii invasion left the Yangisi and Hoang Ho basins 
m a westerly direction breaking into several branches of which one 
reached Tibet, and another turned south and overran Burma in three 
main streams—Chin-Kachin, Burmese, and Lulo. The'Chin stream, 
taking the line of the Chindwin, distributed itself along the inouniains 
down the whole length of Burma on its western side., 

The Kachins followed in their wake much lulcr, and entering Upper 
Burma, turned south-east os described later. The Lolo stream took the 
Mekong and Salween routes, and 1 s found principally in China. It has 
entered only (he extreme eastern edge of what is now Burma, being re¬ 
presented down the north-east frontier by scaitered communHies of Lisu 
(Yawyin), Lahu (Muhso), Kwi, Kaw and Ako.' The major part of the 
TtbetoBurman wave, however, took the central or Irrawaddy route dur¬ 
ing the early part of our era, and developed at a later date (about the prh 
century A.D.) into the Burmese. At first (hey were simply nomad 
tribes, like Pyu, Karnran and Sak, who had no cohesion, and no doubt 
closely resembled the Chins and KacJiins of today. In their southward 
movement down the N’Maj Hka Valley (hey left derelict settlements in 
their wake, such as Nung (Kuitze), Maru, Lashi, Atsi, Hpon and Kadu, 
through wliom ft may be possible one day to ascertain more clearly the 
story of their advance. Major Davies has pointed out the connection that 
exists in the speech of these races ''sufficiently close to warrant the belief 
that they spoke one language at no very distant period.” If these names 
are underlined in order from north to south on the map between latitudes 
and 24^ the legendary route of these early Burmese races seems to 
materialise, and one is irresistibly drawn to the conclusion (bat they fol¬ 
lowed the great Valley of the K’Mai. In Burma they may have encount¬ 
ered Shans, but if so these were mere eddies of a later wave which was to 
over-run Upper Burma in their rear. They certainly encountered the 
Mon-Khmer who had over-extended, and who retired south until at Pro me 
they, in the persons of Talaings, were sufficiently concentrated (0 offer 
successful resistance. The Pyu founded a capital at Prome at tlie begin- 
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ning of our era, The struggle ebbed and flowed along the Frome line 
uniil at last the Pyu, und oihcrs, weie thrown back north. 

These are the Brst incidents (hat even legend has preserved. Driven 
north, (he Pyu founded a new capital at Pagan, consolidated, asnalgamated 
with olher tribes, and subsequently vanished, emerging again (phoenU 
wise) to new life as Burmans. 

The later history of Burma is simply the Jogicnl developemenr of 
these primeval events. Up to the eighteenth century the Burmese and 
T&laing (modern incarnations of the old Tibeto-Burmans and Mon> 
Khmers) swayed to and fro across the length of Burma in bloodv wars; 
while in the north a similar struggle was In progress between Burmans 
and Sbans (Tibeto-Burmans and Tai-Cluncse). That is the history of 
Burrua in u nut-shell, and it has its origin away back in the mists of 
time. The old animosities survive. The Burmese now number about 
8 iDtIJions. The group includes Arakanese, Tavoyans, and comparatively 
insignificant, and dwindling races such as the I nth a, Taungyo and Danu 
of the Southern Shan States, the Kadu of Katha, the Taman of Chind- 
win, the Yaw of Pahokku, ihe Mro and Chaungtha of Arakan, and the 
Ynhein of Pegu, 

The Tai-C7M«e5<' wave, ihe last of the primeval movements, proceed-, 
cd, so far as the Shans are concerned, from the regions of Tali Fu where 
existed the Shan Slate of Nan Chao, This wave (of which one branch 
overran Siam) passed right across Upper Burma into Assam and Hastern 
Bengal: and when it ebbed, left isolated Shm) communities high and dry 
in Hkamti, Chindwin, Myitkyina, and Bhaino, as well as in Lov/er 
Burma. 

The Chinese origin of the Karens is now accepted.* The Census 
Report of 1911** states that the Karens probably “ came from the cradle 
of nearly all IndO'Chinese races—the highlands of Western China. 
They preceded the main migration of Shans. Peacefully, quietly, 
unobtrusively they moved, avoiding all contact with the tribes they 
passed.*' Entering Burma at a poini near Karen-ni in the Soulhern 
Shan States, they '‘followe<l the line of least resistance, preferring the 
hardships and ohstaclee of hillSi jungles and uninhabited regions to the. 
dangers of conflict with fellow beings. Their movements have left no 
impression on the historie:^ of other races.' This same aloofness is 
characteristic of the Karens to-day. They have no history, and have 
never produced distinguished leaders. With Karens are included: 
Taunglhu, Karen-ni (Red Karens', Karen-net (Black Karens), Karen- 
byu (White Karens), Zayein, Sinsin, Bre, Mano, Yimbaw, Padaung 
and others. 


*areb«eologic*I Survey : March 19X7 Psraa 51 and 69. 

**Cauau8 Re(«rt, 19X1 Vol. IX parti. Page 954. 
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Migrations are not necessarily a sudden exodus of a people. Thr^y 
may constiiuie quickly succeeding and Irrestscible waves, followed or 
by centuries of s^ow shifting of mdividuaU and families impel* 
led by economic causes of which they are but dimly conscious. They 
rsove like water over dust -•creeping here, running to fil] a hallow there, 
or rushing for a little down an easy incline. 

Nor are these movements by any means finished yet. The Kachins 
were no doubt arrested half way, perhaps by the Shan wave across their 
path, and they only poured into Burma two or three centui ies ago. They 
mov^ finally in a south-easterly direction across Upper Burma, driving 
out the Palaungs till the British Annexation. The movement, in spite of 
every discouragement, is still in motion towards the Northern Shan 
States. Ocher migrations are also in full progress. Chinese are enter¬ 
ing Burma from two directions. Shan Tayoks from Viimian are settling 
in Myothit (Bhamo).. A distinct Miao immigration is in progress. A 
noticeable inflow of Yawyms (Lisu) occurred in Mogok in 1907, and into 
Ahkyang fPutao) in 1920; and the Karens are* also in motion. Within 
our times, northern Chin tribes have vanished, or disappeared and re¬ 
entered our tel ritories elsewhere i while in the south they ate crossing the 
Irrawaddy to occupy the Pegu Yomas. Under British rule those mov^ 
ments have 10 be peaceable: but wherever there is space, they are m 
progress. Thus we see the Mar us and Kachins struggling ro establish 
themselves in the Northern Shan States. The story of these recent 
movements is often traceable. The villagers remember that their grand¬ 
fathers lived in the north: and when at last the community Is urged by 
some strange Insiinci, it moves into the south. Thus the Karens, who 
are obsessed vvitli this spirit of restlessness, have forced their way far 
down the peninsula, even to Tavoy and Mergui. 

These migrations are habitually southwards. Something is urging 
the people to tbe south—unless local conditions, or the unpopulariiv of 
governments, cause them to deviate. For instance, the ancient Sak may 
have turned round in their , tracks and reappeared again as Kadus in 
Upper Chjndwfn. Other cases are known where a southward moving 
tribe has suddenly turned north. A generation ago the Kuki Chins left 
the Chin Hills, settled in Manipur, and since 187; have re-entered Burma 
again In the Somra Hill Tracts at a point considerably to the north of 
their original settlement. These, however, are exceptional cases As a 
whole these people seem to yearn to rhe south. The Kachins, having 
reached Burma only two or three centuries ago, retain at least a vague 
tradition of their lotgration. Their legend preserves the memory of a 
place called MajoiShingra Bum (Naturally Flat Mountain). This was the 
birth-place of the race, and must be sought amongst the highlands of 
Mongolia, or on the border-land of Ba.stern Tibet and Western SsC-clman. 
From there they started their primeval migration which was arrested half 
way for many generations—probably by a barrier of Shans across their 
path. I ^m inclined to think that thnt half way halt of t(ie Kachtn^ 
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occurred in the “Triangle” of (he N’Mai and Mali Hka rivets, or that 
the “ Triangle ” was at any rate the southern pari of ihc area then 
occupied by them. 

In support of this theuiy we have the fact that Knclnns in ihe 
“ Triangle ” claim a residence there of over 40 generations, while those 
of Sadon claim only g, of Hukong 7» the Gauris 7, rhe Kodaung Kadiins 
4 or 5, and those of Kutkai 3 or less. Tn these falter areas the names of 
villages like Palawng Kaiawng, Tun Hkung etc., and the ruins of 
pagodas, suggest the recent residence of UuddhUc PaJaungs. Kachin 
tombs, by their number, support the Kacliin assertion of recent arrival; 
and in the Gauri country, the elaborate system of teriaced fields is no 
doubt of Palaung origin, it would seem, then, that the ‘'Triangle” is 
the country from which KncInn areas now 10 the south of it have been 
gradually stocked. 

It is suggesled by Mr. Ix/wis in his “ Trthes n/ Burma ” that ilie 
TrbelO'Burman Migration was split in its mnreh by a barrier of mountains 
that e.sist west ol ihu Salween in latitude To avoid these snowr 
ranges the Hurnian tribes took a route to the cast of the barrier, leaving 
in ilieir wake the Mung, Maru, Lashi, Hpon and Kadu to mark for us 
ttieir. trail. The Chins came west of the barrier: and long after them 
the Kadiins, who, finding the present Chin Hills already occupiea, had 
to turn south-east across Upper Burma. This has brought them across 
Burma, away from the Chins, and in amongst the liurman tribes who hud 
taken the eastern route. Hence the presenr association of Kuchins with 
Marus and I.ashis, with whom they have to some extent amalgamated. 
The sicnilarity of language between the now separated Kuchins and Chins 
is striking. If we are right in believing that the half-way hall of the 
Kachins for forty generations occured in the “Triangle,” the problem 
arises—How did they get there? The explanation may be found in the 
Kachin habit —still potent - of preferring to travel along mountain ridges 
rather than along river valleys. 1 believe that, as In the case of their 
Chin cousins, the great easy, inviting ridges directed their southward 
steps, as the great rivers did the steps of other races. Thus they passed 
by the Hkamti Plain, which may have been occupied already by Shans. 
The Duleng of Putao are no doubt a monument of their passage. On 
reaching the confines of Burma, the Kachin migration must have divided 
into two streams, one along the mountains towards Sumpra Bum where 
it again split moving (4) south along the Sumpra Bum ridges, and (b) 
south-west towards Daru Kyet where the Kachin inhabitants now claim 
a residence of 60 generations. The other stream must have moved down 
the ranges of the Triangle,” where they have been forced to remain 40 
generations till the Shan harrier across their route weakened and fell to 
bits. Then, two or three centuries ago, they resumed their march into 
Burma, 

C. M. ENRlfiUtZ, 

Mejor, I.A. 


1he Chronologica] Dates of the Kinga of Burma who reigned at 

TKayekhittaya (ancient Prome), and at Pagan^. 

I3v Maong Hu. 

The purpu&e of the present paper is lo tabulate the dates, in chn> 
nologiral order, of the kings of Qurnia who reigned at Thnyekhittaja 
(ancient Protne) and at Pogan, Irom the ver> early times—as early as 
the 5ih century B. C.— to the first qwrter of the 14th. century A. D.» 
wiili such rentarks as are deemed necessary, in order to facilitate mutters 
for those nho are engaged in epigraplncal and historical research. The 
dates ure given as Ihey are entered in, and tabulated in order oi the date 
of composition of, the following four native chronicles j—• 

1. jstdbon Yasawin* or Chronological Tables based on Royal 
horoscopes**, compiled from 1673-1608 A. D,, during the 
reigns of King Narawara and King Miny^ Kyawtin of Ava. 

2. Maung Kala Yasowiit,* known also as Maha Ya^awingyl, 
written by Maung Kala, son of banker Dewa of Singaing 
during the reign of King Hinan-nan-shin of Ava (1714-1733 
A. D.). 

3. Tvinthin Yasavin* or Maha Yazawinchii, by Minister 
Mahasiihu of Myadaung village, Alcn, who was generally 
known as Twimhin Wun (minister oi Twinthin); date of 
compil.Mion, 1733-1810 A. D. 

4. H^nuffuftn Vec«tc>u or “Chronicle of Ihe Glass Palace”, com¬ 
piled by n body of scholars, including learned monks and brah¬ 
mans, at A''a in 1839, during ilie reign of King Bagyidaw. 

Differences in the dates of kings are not infrequent. It will be seen 
(bat the three chronicles, viz. the .ifaung JCafa, Twntkiytt and Hman-nan 
agree in the dates of all the kings of Prome, the Jdtsbon agreeing with 
them in respect of the first four kings only, When we come to the dates 
of the kings of Pagan, we find that for the first nineteen kings, only (he 
above three chror^icles agree; whiie all the four agree in respect of the 
following fifteen kings, i.e. down 10 Pyinbya. From Pyinbya s successor, 
Tannek, down to Kyanyit(ha, the dates given in the Twinlkin chronicle 
tally with those of the Hmcfi-eun; while all the chronicles differ in the 
date of the 45th king* Alaungsiihu. In the date of the 46th king, Narathu^ 
the J&t&bon and the nun agree; for the kings from the47tb, Minyin 
Naratheinfcha, to the 54 th ruler, Saw nit, both cheHman-fianand Tvinthin 


1 . Tb«b«bU« itSKchfd to this krticlr vere pttptTtdiyi th« oftic« of ths 8upaiint«n'l«nt 
of |hs arehaselogiesJ Aorv^, Burns., and sra her» printsef by bia kind pemiUAion^i?,f. ' 

* Thoosnorka hava not be«n prloCed sad the nrc not roodily avsiteblo, 
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chionicles mention the i>aine elates; and according lo ihv ifnraa.^an and 
the Maung Kala, the last king*, ^awni unit nit, 1>e^an lo reign in (lie year 
1385 A. D. and for a period of 43 years. 

Such di 5 erence;> in dates arc due mainly ro the differencea in the 
reckoning of years of the length of reign. In those cases where ihc date of 
ahfrrsrfca or consecration is taken as the date of ascension, length of reign 
cannot be arrived at approximately; and when (here is a diScrenct; of a 
year or two, we are inclined 10 think that in the length of reign either 
both the year of accession and that of death have been included, or the 
ordinal numbers have been taken to stand for the cardinals, the actual 
reckoning in (he latter case giving always one year less. But when the 
differences amount to more than two years^ it is difficult to rectify them. 

We shall see from ihc " Remarks", that Dutiabaung, the third king 
of the ffrsi dynasty, founded Thayekhittaya or ancient Prome in 443 
B. C., * and that all the remaining kings of the same dynasty ruled at the 
same capital for more than five hundred yenrs, With the destruction of 
Thaytikhiuaya in the first century of the Christian Era, there was a 
change of dynasty and of the capital. Thamokdayit, said to be a nephew 
of TbuppiuAya*n8gasein, established a new dynasty (now called the Pagan 
dynasty) with the capital at yon>ht6t'kyun which was also called 
Tampadipa. Five of his successors ruled at the same capital till the year 
344 A. D.,* when Th 4 Ie*gyaung, the 7th king of this new Pagan 
dynasty, removed the Capital to Lawkananda whose classical name was 
Srripaccaya. Five kings reigned a( this capital. I'hc year jtb A. D.* 
saw the accewion of Thaik-laing who removed the capital to Thamaii 
(classical name, Tampavati), which remained the seat of government for 
the reigns of twenty two kings. The city of PagOn owed its existence 
10 the 34th king, Pyinb3'a, who founded it on the site of present Pagan 
in (he year 1^49 A. D * At (his capital reigned the last twenty-two kings. 
If maj', however,be stjid that the Pagan monarchy practically came to 
an end in 1298 A. D.* when Kyaw^wa, the 53rd king, was deposed by 
the three Shan brothers—Athinkaj a, Yawthingyan, and Thihaihu, 

It may be mentioned that the Myozedi stone fat Pagan, dated ins 
A, D,, set up by Prince Zeyyakhittaya, son of King Kyanyittha by 
Thambhula of the Gyaungbyu village, has fixed with a reliable degree 
of certainty the dates of accession of King Kj'anyittha and his successor, 
Alaungsiihu, and of the former's predecessais, Sawlu and Anawrata.t It 
may, therefore, be said that we touch firm ground only with Anawrata. For 
thc^ kings who preceded Anawrata, we are, in the absence of epigra- 
phical evidences, entirely thrown back on the dates as entered in the four 

* Thoie »re Cb« 4&tes in (h« RmBii*rtan Tattcv)d* 

t Chii Bumitdle, " Th« Jlpnn«u Fw:« of th« Myts«di inecription «t Pig»T>,v 
Sfigrtihia Birmanica T«l. l.port t. 

\ Tlio date* of thcM foot *0 find by th« obove iaierlption, corroopoad vl6b (buio 

|ivea is tbo JaUboat iM pp- 3-4, tad Taw S«qd So, **Bdra«io Toi.), p.*e4. 
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chronicles, unreliable as they are. These dates must, in the present slate 
of our knowledge, be entirely tentative and they are left to be modified 
or upsel by future discovery. They will, however, afford us some data 
that will tend to make future epigraphica! and historical researches easier. 

In this paper we tnust not omit a short reference to the introduction 
and use of Eras in Burma. There are three eras, via. the Era of Reli¬ 
gion, the Saka Era, and the Vulgar Era. They are of foreign origin, 
all being introduced from India.* * * § The Era of Religion was inaugurated 
by Ajatasallu, king of Magadha, in 544 B. C.,t the very first day after the 
full moon of Kason (May : June) which was the day of the Buddha’s 
^arfnirvdna. This era began with the year 1 and was in use up to 80 
A. D. when Thamondari. the a5ih king of the Promc dynasty, eliminated 
62a years from the Religious Era 624 (i.e., 544 +80) and introduced a new 
era, beginning with the year 2. As the era began with the year 2, it 
must be reckoned to ha\e started from 78 A. D. This era is generally 
known as the Dodcrasa Era, dcfdorasa being mnemonic for 622; and this 
is, or corresponds to» tbe Saka Era so extensively used in India, Cambo¬ 
dia and Campa. The Vulgar Era, or the era which la now in use, was 
introduced by Popa Sawrahan, the 29th king of tbe Pagan dynasty, in 
640 A. D., by eliminating 5do years from the Sake Era and beginning 
with the year 2. This era is known as the Khachapa^ca (i.e. 560) era : 
and 15 assumed to have commenced rn 638 A. D , because it began witJi 
year t. 

The table subjoined shows the serial number of kings of each dyna¬ 
sty, names of kings, date of accession, length of reign in years, age at 
the date of accession, and remarks. Under the names of kings, tbe name 
of the king is given in Burmese, as it appears in present day historical 
writings; against it, its literal transliteration into English In accordance 
with the '* Literal Transliteration of the Burmese Alphabet ’’J by Ch^s. 
Duroiselle; and below the latter is the popular pronunciation given in 
general accordance with the transliteration scheme of the Burma Govern¬ 
ment § The literal transliteration of the name may be of use to those who 
are unacquainted with Burmese and who wish to make further studies on 
this subject; and it may in some cases oEer a clue to the etymolc^y of 
the name. Under the “ Date of accession ”, by the side of the 
Burmese yeai is given Its equivalent year B. C. or A. D. 

It is a pleasant duty to thank M. Chas. Durolselle, Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey, Burma, for the advice and help be has given me 
in preparing these tab lea. It is not too much to say that this article owes 
its inception to him, 


* CuBvinBbuD. IndlM p* tl, 

f According to Burmew cbronolcgj. tha ^aorot Baddhft'a death ts plac«d 1 q544 B. 0. 

\ Vida, anit vol. 71 pStt II, p. SI. 

§ 'Tclki for tlu tnaalitorAtiMi of BariDCM Ui(o Eogllab,” B&ngoon, 1906, 
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An Appeal for more Hfbt on Arakanese History. 

By J. Stuart. 

I should be very much obliged loany one who could refer me to any 
book treating of the above subject. In the account of Lord Amherst, 
in the ‘‘Rulers of India*’ series, I 6nd the foirotving passage. *The But* 
inese monarch df the day had sene an army through a defile of themoun> 
tain barrier, had conquered Arakan and extinguish^ the glories of that 
ancient kingdom. To make intetligible what would otherwise appear to 
be the preposterous claims advanced a quarter of a century later, it is 
necessary to remember that the authority of the Arakanese n^onarch, 

.while It flourished, had e:ciended as far as Dacca, so (bat a precedent 
could be cited for the pretensions of the Burmese lordship in Bengal.*' 
I confess that 1 had always considered the claims made by the Kings of 
the Alaungpaya dynasty to lordship over pans of India as absurd. So 
they were, of course, for when you heve conquered the King of any 
country, you do not necessarily annex all Ms conquered provinces until 
you have conquered them also. Still, as (he conquerors of Arakan, (he 
claim of the Burmese monarchs had a show of reason. But, if Arakan 
in the eighteenth century had been a really flourishing and conquering 
kingdom. It is curious (hat l( did not make n more energetic resistance 
to the invasion of its own country by the Burmese from (he other side of 
the Voma Kills. They'seem to have made no resistance to speak of, 
but merely fled into British territory, thus putting the Anglo* Indian 
officials in an awkward dilemma They had enough work on (heir hands 
over the .stretch of counrry they already held, and had no wish to extend 
their responsibilitie.s into Burma. On tbe one side they had the piteous 
plea of the fugitives: “ We will never return to the Arakan country; if 
you choose to slaughter us here, we arc willing to die; if you drive us 
away, we will go and dwell rri the jungles of the great mountains." On 
the other hand the Burmese King was urging his claim thus i “If you 
keep in your country my slaves, tbe broad path of intercourse between 
the states will be blocked up." 

The following extract from the book about Lord Amherst, relating 
to troubles which preceded the first Burmese War, may be interesting as 
throwing a fresh light on the events immediately preceding that war. 
"In (he year tSxi (he question had become a burning one, and for a time 
the rights and wrongs of the Mugs was a topic of interest to sentimental 
politicians even In England. This cacophonous name was given indis¬ 
criminately to all the Arakanese, though in strictness it applies only to one 
section of (he population, said to be descended from Bengaii mothers and 
Arakanese fathers. Amongst the suffering race appeared in i8ir one 
who for a time seemed destined to be the saviour of his country., 
Khycn*byan, whom the Angto^Indiaos persisted in calling King-bering. 
was thd son of the district officer who bad betrayed Arakan to the Burmese 
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So unpopular was lie on this account amongst his counuymcn (hat their 
hatred followed (he son (o hia cxiic in Chiiiagong. l^ut he was soon to 
free MinscU from oblor|uy. Half brigand, half patrioC> he collected a 
host with which he invaded Arakan, captured the chief town, and behaved 
with the usual licence of a Burmese victor. Again the Governor of Arakan 
held the English responsible, and again Calcutta staiemanship professed 

Us innocence. The nationalist drama in wbicli King^bering was the 

leading actor, had an ill ending. A Burmese army came ai)d swept him 
and his followers back to Chittagong, from which harbour of refuge they 
resurned patriotic incursions. So, till ibis, the triangular warfare was 
maintained, poor King*bering and his men being hunted with e(|ual zest 
. by the Company’s sepoys and the levies of the Viceroy of Arakan. Then 
the freebooter died, and lus haunts knew him no more.” 

The remainder of the history of events on Ihe Arakan border have 
often been described and it is ne^less to repeat (hem liere. But it is, 
perhaps, not so generally recognised that it was not only in this part of 
the world that we were in contact with the terriiories claimed by the King 
of Burma. It would take tuo long ro give the full history of his claims 
to Av«am, but the following brief summary may help tc some understand* 
ing of it. Assam had a vary complicated constitution. Governaicnt 
was hereditary, not only in the person of ihe king, but also in that of 
the chief ministers, of whom there were three, the harputra gokain, the 
hara goKain and ihe hoora go^acn. In 1796 the boora gcfhoii^ had 
aetjuired complete ascendancy and the Raja was a mere tool in his 
hands In 1810 this Raja died and his brother, Chandra Kant, was 
raised to the throne by Rermonsnd, the boora gohain. Chandra Kant, 
however, proved less docile than his predecessor, and encouraged 
a conspiracy against the gd^ain. The latter, however, discovered the 
plot; the Raja was obliged to disavow all participation in it, and the 
others were put to death with the most horrible cruelty. One official 
who bad been in the plot managed to escape to Calcutta, whete he 
applied on behalf of his master to the British Government* Meeting wiih 
but little encouragement (here, he had recourse to ihe Burmese envoys 
there at the time, and returning with them to Ava, he got the help he 
wanted. Siv ihousand Burma ns and eight 'housand auxiliaries 
accompanied him (0 Assam, where the boora gohain died two duys before 
their arrival. The Burmese v‘ere reimbursed the.r expenses, and 
dismissed with honour. The services of the individual who had 
secured Burmese help were unable to save him from court inirigues, and 
Chandra Kant put him (reacherously to death, on which his friends and 
kindred fled to Burma. The Burmese promptly Sent an army to Assam 
This force entered the country early in 1818, and were opposed at 
Najeera with some spirit; but a panic seizing the Assamese Commander, 
bo fell back to Jorliath. Upon the advance of the Burmese force,, to 
Gohuti, Purandhnr Singh and the boora gohain took refuge in British 
territory. Their surrender was demanded by Chandra Kant, h was 
not long, however, before Chandra Kant.biniself feU opt with the I 5 ur- 
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mtse, his brothcHn'inw having been put (o dcaih by order (if ihe 
Rurmese general. He fled lo (^hAti and aieadrly refused to truac Jiim* 
seif again in the |X>wer of the Burmese Coin nan der. In resen me or at 
his mistrust^ a nuinber of Assamese were put to death. Chandra Kant 
retaliated on the Burnie.se officers who had been sent to persuade htrn to 
return. The Burmese general sent a force against him which compelled 
him to evacuate Gohaii, and retreat to the British frontier. There, 
however, he turned the tables on the* Burmese and compelled them to 
retreat in their turn. Being joined by a number of Assamese, he again 
established authority over the western pan of Assnm, as far ns the 
vicinity of Jorhaih. Tfiis was alioui the taller end of the 3 ear (8a i. In 
the beginning of the following year nurn)e.se x ein force men ts, under the 
capable leadership of Bunduia, arrived in Assam, and Chandra Kam 
had to fly again. He did not enter British territory, but Bundula, 
thinking he would do so. >>ent blustering threats of forcibly taking him 
out of British territory, should he be there. This ihreat was not .taken 
very .seriously by the British Government, but the force on the frontier 
was strengthened in case o( accidents. The pretence of maintaining 
the lawful prince on the throne of Assam was soon abandoned by. the 
Burmese, and an official of iheir own nation was put in charge of Assam 
as a conquered province. To the Bast India Company tills meant that* 
a powerful and ambitious neighbour had been substituted for a feeble and 
distracted state. 

Being thus threatened frorn a new quarter, the Indian Goverament 
had to reconsider its own position. Some lime before, they .had been 
asked to take Kachar under iheir protection, and had been considering 
the reasons for and against doing so. They now decided that the 
balance of advantage lay on ihe side ot protection. By this arrange* 
ment they were able to occupy tbe principal passes into the low lands uf 
Sylhet, and thus efleciively oppose the advances of Burmese troops from 
the disirict of Manipur, which (hey had occupied some time before* In 
the beginning of the eighteenth century Manipur had engaged in 
successful hostilities with Burma, but Alnungpaya avenged this by 
invading and devastating Manipur. In his distress (he Jiaja of 
Manipur had recourse to Bengal, and in 176a a treaty of alliance 'was 
concluded between him and Mr. \'eTelsc, and six companies of sepoys 
were sent to his assistance. Tbe advance of the division was retarded 
by heavy rains, causing so much sickness (hat it was recalled long* before 
it had traversed Kacbar. The last Kaja, Jay Sing, died about’ I 799 i 
leaving several sons, with the usual result of a scramble for the throne, 
Eventually the country was annexed to Burma. 1 ( is impossible in a 
short article to give a full account of all the points on which the East 
India Company's dominions and those of ihe king of Burma touched 
each Ollier, but the foregoing brief extracts from (he accorrnts of iliese 
side contacts will serve to show that it was not only ou the Arakan coa&i 
that India was in contact with (he King of Burma. The East India 
Company was most anxious to avoid a collision, but it was inei^table. 
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It would be most interesting il some Arnksnese or Uurmese scholar 
could ferret out some real history of Arakan, previous io the 131K century 
and after. V^e know practically nothing about It, apparently, during 
all the centuries preceding the fifteenth. Later it springs into notice ns a 
con<]uering power, but, before the ^dof the eighleenth century, we find 
it conquered, almost without a struggle apparently, by the Burmese from 
the other side of the bills. In spile of community of race, of creed, of 
blood and of language, we find the people fieeing into British territory 
rather than submit to conquerors of their own race and creed. Moreover, 
when a few years later the Government of India hod been compelled to 
wage war on Burma And to annex Arakan, that country was almost 
depopulated, and seemed so little worth having that it was seriously 
delib«raied by the authorities In India whether the annexed provinces of 
.Arakanand Teriasserim were worth retaining, and it was suggested that 
they should be handed hack to Burma, Fortunately this was not done, 
and in a very few years it was apparent that, so far from being worthless, 
they needed only rational rule to become very rich. At the time of the 
annexation in iBafi, Moulmein consisted of a few fishermen’s huts only* 
Within a quarter of a century, that is in 1650, the value 0/ the imports 
and exports at Moulmein amounted to nearly £60o,ooo. The revenue 
of the province of Tenoaserim was originally next 10 nothing, but by 
1S48—49 it had risen to £55.000. In Arakart the progress was still 
more rematkable. In i8a$, that Is two years after the annex at Ion, the 
population was estimaKd at about ioo,coo By the first of January 1850 
it had risen to 344,9x4, of whom only 200 were Europeans. The revenue 
in 1850—..51 amounted 10 £68.000, and more than covered expenses. The 
trade of Akyab waa, in the same year, of I he value of £560,000, of which 
£153,123 was the value of the rice exported. In the present day these 
results have, of course, been far surpossed, but at the time they seemed 
very remarkable, in the case of iwu provinces which it had seriously 
been proposed to abandon ns not worth keeping. All this, however, is 
merely the natural consequence of rational rule instead of that depend* 
ing on the whims of an autocratic king, who Is generally quite ignorant 
of economic law, and consequently often does harm, even in the 
exceptional cases in which he ihinks more of the welfare of his subjects 
than of his own aggrandisement. That, however, is quite beside ihe 
present issue. My main object in writing this has been to induce some 
competent Arakanese or Burmese scholar to try and elucidate the tangle of 
Arokancse history, and explain how it fell from a conquering power in 
the middle of the eighteenth century to (he sorrv j)light In which we 
find it in the early nineteenth century. 


J. STUART. 


MY RAMBLES 

among the ruios of the Golden City of Myauk^LT. 

iW San Raw U. 

CHAPTER !V. 

Persons w!)u Are devoid of powers of imagiruiion cannot nspire (o 
b<iCOme historians. The Arnkanese chroniclers who were not devoid of 
such powers relate three legends in connection with the origin of the 
city of My4uk*U. They are given below 

Cula Taing Sandrl wa^ the last of the nine Sandri monarchs of 
Vesali or Wethali dynasty who were the accredited owners of the magi* 
cal flying Arindacna* spear. He died in the year 319 3 . E. (957 A.D.), 
having bees caught in a cyclone and drowned near Cape Negarit (Neg* 
rnis) on his return voyage from the country of Thin* I we: or to express it 
in (he language of peels ' the NagS'Kingof the deep carried him away to 
his country, to be wedded tr> bis daughter, who had fallen frantically in 
tove with him’. With his death the influence of sovereign power waned 
in Arakan,.and the event emboldened his natural enemies, the Pyus and 
the Shans. In (he year 325 B. E. (964 A. D.) the King of Tharekhetri, 
the hermit country (the present Prone), with his army of 90,000 Pyus 
invaded Arakan, followed laier by another army 0(900,000 Shans. The 
last Sandrft king left no issue bur an unborn child. To get a successor to 
the throne, therefore, was a difficuU problem. 

The story goes that the king was at one time stricken with a malady 
called Ugrwee-nS, headache of an extremely severe form. The best 
physicians were of no avail. One Dharoma Veseya, better known as 
Tamma-tailc'amat, his prime minister, a man skilled in ihe eighteen 
sciences, as consulted and said May it please your Maje.siy, my life 
belongs to you. At your Majesty's will and pleasure 1 live or die. If 
this my one prayer is granted, 1 shall find out the root-cause of your 
Majesty’s malady, and make it known to you. Lei a cage of seven steel 
frames be provided, and from its innermost chamber (he solution shall be 
made known.” The King replied: ''Beit so”. The steel cage was 
provided, and from this place of securiiy the prime minister announced, 
that in the last incarnation of the King he took the form of a pec dog of 
a very poor woman living in (he outskirts of the city of Tbin*twe (the 
present Tagaung). The dog was so attached to her tJiat wherever she 
went, it used to foilow her. Seeing the attachment the neighbours jeered 
at her; and in a moment of rage she hit the d<^ with a stick and killed it. 
The dog was buried at a suitable place; and later a banyan tree sprang 
up, entangling in Its roots the dog’s skull, and whenever its branches 
swayed from side to side in wind or storm the malady started to trouble 
ihe King. The only way to cure the illness was to remove the d^'s 

* Sm nut« lit Uii «ad wf th< 
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skuU from (h« Cork of ihe tree's roci. After giving an adeniive hearing 
to the mmister, thr King decided to embark upon Iiia journey to the 
country of Thin^iwe. The journey was long and attended with many 
dangers. So before bis departure the King left his lA4t will entrusting 
his ring, called Navaral-hUwel, possessed of liidden powers, ^ ith his 
chief queen Mi bays Sanda Dewi, irtstructing her that whosoever could 
wear ic or fit it onto his finger, the Crown should be given him. A 
proclamation therefore was made throughout the land calling candidates 
to try their luck. On the appointed day an immense crowd collected in 
front of the Palace, and every one tried to wear the ring, wUhoul 
success. Then Amra>iooa A/ro Chief tried it, ne\t his brother Amra^goo, 
then Pepyu (son of Amra>goo) and then Dhamma Veseya, the prime 
^minister. They all succeeded ir> wearing it and were declared eligible 
rand Idales to the Crown. The kingdom was first offered lo the prlmo 
mi (lister, who declined the offer on the ground that he already had fallen 
intb disfavour with the Chief Queen, who alleged iliat he was instrumental 
in bringing about the death of livr husband. Of the three Hrof, Amra*ioo 
being senior ro the other two, the crown fell lo him; and he with the 
Chief Queen therefore ascended the throne of Vesali. Amra goo became 
Che c^own prince. 

* .Now, sometime later, .^mra^goo was discovered having secret reJa- 
tions.wUh rhe Chief Queen, and this reached the ears of the King, who> 
enrage^ at his brother sbdiavtour, resolved to get rid of him. So, one 
day, ii\t King pretended to have dreamt a dream the night previous. 
The dream said " You have bKoiue (he ruler of so great a kingdom that 
your kingly pleasures have made you forget the duties of your family 
Mac-worship. Dire consequences will overtake you, if (he family-Nat is 
^(ill ignored." Feigning alarm at ihe dream, the King decided to 

* perform the ceremony; a day was appointed and the King ordered Aoira- 

goo’ to accompany him to the forest. A white buffalo and a bull were 
taken for sacrifice; also a pair of horns, which Amra'goo was made to 
carry and march in front of the King. The King, arming himself with a 
bow and poisoned arrowa, called they both set out On their 

journey. Darkness set in and they still trudged along. Just before dawn 
broke, when they reached a certain creek, the King, bending his bow, 
took out a poisoned arrow from his waist, .limed and shot it. Amra-goo 
fell and rolled on the ground and died soon after* By the side of his 
brother's corpse (he King waited for the dawn. When dawn broke, the 
King himself carried the body of his brother to another place, where it 
was concealed. The place where Amra-goo fell came to be called Mhy&« 
lyet'chaung, later Nga-fyet-chaung, and lastly was corrupted Into Nga- 
yet-chaung wbicb still is found (o this day between Myobaung and 
Wethali. The place where the King hid Amra'goo's body came to be 
known as What-pOn, which was later corrupted into Welpok, where 
recently a hamlet stood, but only the site now remains marked with a few 
pagoda and village-tanks opposite the village of lltanma-ralk. The 
King returned to (he palace and explained tliat he accidentally killed his 
brother. Feigning to grieve over (he misfortune, the King beat his 
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breoit and foreh'ead and cried bitterly, and the sad incident >vas finally 
closed. Pepyu then succeeded bis fatJier and became crown prince. 

When the Pyu troops invaded Arakan, they encamped at My auk' 
U, and the Kin^ sent out Pepyu to expel them. To overcome his foe 
Pepyu adopts a stratagem. He approached the Pyu King and telling 
him the circumstances under which his father met his fate at the hands of 
Amra*(oo, expressed a desire to avenge his death. The Pyu king, 
thinking chat he had found an ally, took him over to his side. Pepyu, 
having now won the confidence of the Pyus, standing on the right bank of 
Einda-nadi rtver invoked the aid of the surrounding Nats, sayings ^*111 
am endow’ed with the power and glory of a prin4‘e, may this place become 
filled with tha gloom of darkness for a week, and a boat containing arms 
be delivered to me.*’ In response to bis vow the whole place suddenly 
became enveloped in darkness; and, hark ! the distant sound of a boat 
rowing was heard. He listened. It drew nearer until a large boat 
manned by lUiriy rowers was in full view. Then, as though by magic, 
the boatmen disappeared leaving the boat afloat on the river. Pepyu, 
overjoyed at the sight, boarded the boat, took over the arms and concealed 
thum. He then ferried the Pyu troops across the river to Wathe side of 
the city, wliere tliey were massacred. Every boai»load of ibe soldiers 
was put to the sword directly they landed, and their beads cut off by the 
men he had kept concealed. Of the 90,000 Pyus, 8o,ooe were thus put 
to death. When the rest of ihe army saw fiom the top of a neighbouring 
hill the face that befel their comrades, they were seUed with fear and took 
to their heels. Pepyu, Itaving accomplished bis task, returned to the 
palace only to And the King dead; and the ministers, the nobles and the 
entire populace, welcoming him with open arms, with one voice pro¬ 
claimed him King. 

With the. Chief Queen Mibayk Sanda Dewj, Pepyu reigned in 
.Wethali for one year. In accordance with the belief that the dynastic 
life of Wethali had come to an end, he removed his seat of Government to 
the place from, where the Pyus were expelled by him. There, he founded 
a new city, which he named Mrauk'Oo and reigned there twelve more 
years. Next, in the year 338 11 . C. (976 A. D.), a large army of Shans, 
numbering 900,000, invaded Arakan by Hingsa-nadi (the present Lemro 
river), which was in chose days a flourishing trade-route between 
China and Arakan. Pepyu, being overwhelmed by ihe Shan hosts, fled to 
Yochaung Thabeik-taung in Bulhidauug subdivision ; and there, with his 
whole Court, he resided permanently. The sole object of the Shan invaders 
was to plunder. They not only plundered people, but sacked the famous 
Mahamuni Pagoda on Theeri-gutta hill and carried away its riches which 
bad accumulated there for centuries. 

The above is one of the legends regarding the origin of the city of 
Mrauk-Oo as given in Mabi-Yazawin. Tha meaning of the word Mrauk 
is “achievement,’* and Co, first: that is, the place of Pepyu’s first 
achievement. The same Yazawin relates a much more ancient legend 
of iu origin. After Buddha’s Pari^nibbinaj now about s.aoo jears ago, 
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when the great A&oka caiue over lo Arakan on a pilgrimage (o Mahatnuni, 
he landed at Hahu 2 a*taung bill (the present BahboO'daung). At that time, 
on the Thiriwara liitl, which was a sister hill to Bahula-taung on tlie 
north, there lived a monkey chief who ruled over a thousand monkeys, 
also a peacock chief who held away over a thousand peacocks. One day, 
the monkey chief fell ill and died, leaving bis wife. It so happened that 
the wife of the peacock chief also died. In lime the survivors came 
together and an intimacy grew up between them resulting in their union. 
The female monkey became pregnant and in due course brought forth 
two beautiful eggs—a rare phenomenon 1 Now the great Asoka^s power 
was so extensive that his influence was felt even in the animal woild. 
The peacock chief carried the eggs to the King and sought his advice. 
The King said iliat the eggs were begotten through his blood alone and 
that they should be hatched by him. The King also prophesied that a 
city tvould spring up at the place under the name of Myauk'U. The 
peacock chief therefore had a nest built on a tree at Wat he and had the 
eggs hatched, when lo! two beautiful Nat girls burst forth from them. 
The two parts of Myauk*U and Wathe were in those days presided over 
by (WO guardian Nats. They brought up these two Na(*girls and called 
them Ma Myauk^U and Ma Wathe. Later on, as though in fulfilment 
of Asoka's prophecy, a city sprang up at the place, which was named 
Myauk*U. The word Myauk means "monkey* and U, ‘'egg " ; that is 
CO say, the egg or eggs of a monkey. 

Another story, however,has it that when King Somon was laying 
the foundation of the city of Myauk-U, his town^planners found an egg 
in a rvest from which a monkey jumped out on their approach, and the 
Inridenc having caught the imagination of the King, the city was accord¬ 
ingly named Myauk*U. Hut one dtronicle elsewhere explains that the 
city was named Mrauk-Oo, because it occupied the northern extremity of 
the older city of Laung«gyet. The word Mrauk means north, an Oo is 
edge or exiemity. So that ‘*Mrauk*Oo*‘ means the northern extremity 
of a place or ciiy. In accordance wiih the Law of Change the names of 
cities also change Lore time to time. During the time of Kakkusan 
Buddha the city of Myauk U was said to have been known by the name 
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w«* prt«tat«e ty (e Utba TuoK Saadat, tb* firri of tbe SaadrS monarch*. Tho 

•oraiatba PAIl .4ri>i/*H« ** fea ^a Mabi YasawiD daacriboi H In th« 

fottewinf •orO* 

** Uaoe]| of hUfk amb«r : U S eohiU leag; haad B lU. hj 10 loa. li had the Mwar of fiyiug 
ia*oa(h ajuoa. aa willad hy aha King who ownodii. Il octidporform two kind* of oarial 
1 oa n : oa« vaa, whon * royal order or darroe w«a lo he aent i« any Ttaaal Kiog; It vu writ, 
ion 90 ■ wkkh waatiitiiaUachfdi tothanaar at a place betweon the handJa and 

apoarhead. Tee apear we a theo Ihfowa Into (ha ait by tha Kiag kimaelf. Whan H reached ita 
deotloaliolu Booe ccrald approach U b«l he to whom the decree wm addreued. The addreaaee 
theo picked ep aeit reed the erdot. The other oeewae wheo the King leot Uie ipear In 
anger leanyof liia rehelii'iBa vaajol hiBgj; it vrel dlretlly to liim aed ctJl hiahead in 
liraift.’* 

Till'Send ed KtngR who eunteei rely nvaed it were:— SlihA ThBriyaSindrft, TliOriya 
Sudrl. Mawha Mai aa SaoJtS, PawUw T^ng Saedrl, Kile Tiiog Sandra.Tbula Saodrl, 
rhocri Taiogea Saodri. Theelba Soedrl and Cola Tiing Sendrl. Airorrgely enough, (be epeer 
d iceppeeted adtefethar with theUii SaodrSKiBg. The Seat Xiag who owned a aitailar 
•door wai Datba taaah wherrigsad at the city of Pa rata from the year 615-527 BX He 
va# the 10th King who ows«d the Arindama ipeer, and baaes hissaaa ‘ Datha*rmh'*. 
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Ramma^p»ra, during Gonaj^on Buddha's time Ramma^ihuicaniia-piiTa, 
during Kassapa’s time Ra\kkA‘purtt (KakhkA means ‘'Reloo*’ or 
'^ogre," and jb are, *'cUy")« During that lime I he place was a howling 
wilderness inhabited only by Betops or ogres. Lastly it has come to be 
known as Myauk*U or Mrauk*Oo in the time of Godatna Buddha. 


CHATTER V. 

Myohanng is the only hill're»ort in Arakan for pilgrims and sight¬ 
seers, who need a change from their humdrum daily life lo a new world full 
of ancient associations. It is interesting in many ways. To avoid disap¬ 
pointment visitors must specially note that the best time to visit the place is 
from the month of December to April. This is (he lime when the people 
of the locality clear the thick growth of scrub>jungjes caused by heavy 
r&ln. On the day of his arrival the visitor feels that he has come face (o 
face with nniure. In the day lime (he sweet songs of birds, the creaking 
of monkeys : in the night, the howling of jackals, and the distant barking 
of deer, sometimes punctuated by the growling of tigers,ring in his ears, 
as he turns from side to side on his strange bed. The next morning finds 
him accompanying a party of pilgrims consisting of a few men, women 
and girls, armed with paper flags of different hues and packets of cardies 
bought at a road>side bauar-siall, meant for dedication at the shrines of 
Buddha. The party first witnesses a Hat-dance at the shrine of the 
goddess of Myauk*U by the road-side. It is a rejic of the past, and has 
been made into an annual ceremony by the local people, who want pro* 
tection from the goddess against plague and other diseases. Then having 
taken leave of the nat-dance, the party crosses Einda-Nadi over a second 
bridge and reaches Wsthe, which was in days gone by the scene of life 
and bustle and the residence of the noted son of a wealtfty Zayat*taga 
(rest-house builder). He was Tun Aung Gyaw, the lover of Ma Mo 
Ban We, the beauty of the oil-manufacturing Kyauk-raik-ke village- In 
fact, they are the hero and heroine of a well-known Arakartese poetic 
song entitled Afokbattwe. A few more minutes brings the party to Zina 
Manaung Pagoda on the top of a hill about too feet high, built by King 
Sanaa Thudama Ra2a in the year lOsS B. E. (1666 A- D.) The pagoda 
made of stones is of modern type, 130 feet high, with a on it said to 
have been put up by Maung San By aw, the last Burmese Myowun of 
Arakan. Double-bodied poo figures guard the pagoda at its base. Attached 
to its eastern side is a fronton marked on its roof by five receding semi¬ 
circular tiers, each slightly higbei than the last, until the top one reaches 
the main structure. The arched entrance, leading by a narrow passage to a 
huge image of Buddita seated on a poifn or throne, is beautifully sculp¬ 
tured.' Here Che party, respectfully inserting the paper flags into the few 
vases kept in front of the image, lights the candles in a row, and seated 
in an attitude of prayer, takes refuge in the Three Gems in solemn mur- 
njuring tone. 

From this hill a gl.ance eastward reveals in the valley below many 
noted and interesting places. At a league’s distance is a stone poyo 
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seated upon an exquisitely sculptured ^ultn an oblong* stone 

building or fa-hto. It is fenced bt partly ruined double stone-walls 
forming a quadrangle, said (o have been buiic by King Min Khaniaung 
about (he year 983 D. K. (1611 A. D.). The title of this King wax 
.Wuradama Rixh (Uson Shah, the title assumed by him as Lord of his 
Mahommedan subjects), as is apparent on the silver coins struck by him. 
He is popularly known as Min Khamaung, after the event of his birth 
under a Khamaung*tree (pytama) at Khamaung selk, when his grand¬ 
father, Min Paiau ng, and his Queen in their golden Paungdaw, were tour¬ 
ing on Aingaa Nadi river. Re it noted that he was the King who dead 
the hnal blow to the Portuguese ambition for territory by successfully 
repalUngtheir second invasion of Arakan, in a naval battle fought on Cac- 
Chapa Nadi in the year 977 B. L. (1615 A. D.) At s^me distiince, pn a 
raised platform, sits a lonely uncovered stone image of Buddha unlike the 
ordinary types found elsewhere in Arakan. It is said to have been ^uilt 
by a sect of Buddhism called **Tun.gaing'’. Thesymmeixical folds round 
the entire body and ihe waist band below the chest are Us distinctive 
feature.*^. It is therefore a di subject for study by the students of religions 
and of archaeology. It is locally known as Kya-Khraik Payn. A few 
hundred yards away to ilie north east a brick pagoda without a hli frowns 
from the tup of Shwedaung ltd I, 300 feet high, which was made use of by 
Pepyu in concealing tons of gold of which be despoiled the Pyu troops. 
The several flights of broad stone and brick stairways leading up to the 
pagoda testify the great labour and expense bestowed on it by its builder 
and the pilgrims who visit it. At (he base of this hill on the north,at the 
corner of the valley, is a stone image of Buddha about 12 feet high, seated 
majestically on a Urge artistically sculptured stone pa fin inside a f^hlo, 
or square stone building, within a quadrangular double stone-wall now 
in ruins. It was built in (he 16th century by King Min Bah, at whose 
in.ntance a thousand Bhikkiis were here ordained. It is however not 
beyond repair. Outside, a collection of beautifully sculptured jarge 
lumps of stone, the remains of a ^afin on which Is still to be seen relics 
of indigenous art, lie in a heap-^videnUy the result of vandalism caused 
by treasure-hunters. 

On the right towers the Lethd*d.iung, a range of hills on whieb 
stones artd brick-work defences constructed by the Kings of Arakan, but 
now in rums, are still to be met with. This is the place where the last 
struggle for supremacy took place in Arakan between the British and the 
Hurmese. The British, who were accompanied by Mr. Robertson, sup. 
ported by Indian and Arakanese iroops, were the attackers. The first 
assault launched at tbc ciiy-gateof Kwanze Paungwa, failed owing to the 
narrowness of the scone archway, which was stoutly defended by Burmese 
seasoned troops. The casualties on (be British ^de were found to be 300 in 
killed alone, and the Commanding Officer bad to order a temporary retire¬ 
ment. In a council of war held later, including some 20 Arakanese elders 
who possessed a thorough knowledge of the local conditions, it was decided 
that the Burmese should be taken in the rear at Lethi-daung hill. The 
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local story has it chat Mra Thvin, (he goddess of I’arein, secretly felt in 
love with Mr. Robertson who apparently was a handsome young* man. 
Some one dreamt the previous nig;ht that the reason why the attack did 
not succeed, was that Mra Thwjn.un whom the fortune of the war en* 
tirely depended, was ignored :—^SuspAaeceoSjoSm 
so runs the rhyne. Some one advised that if a formal marriage 
between her and Mr. Robertson was solemnised, victory would be 
assured. On hearinf the sug:gestion Mr. Robertson at once agreed, 
nnd the next day a wedding ceremony was pul) I id y held bet weeri him and 
Miss MraThwin. Tbe second attack was then successfully launched at 
Lethi-daung hill, The only other city gate leading to (he town was*being 
bJocked by the Burmese with earth at Mradaung. It siijl stands'fo this 
day, and one still finds parts of a large cannon apparently abandon^ by 
the defenders. The attacking troops then scaling (he heights of Lethi* 
daung in ever increasing numbers, carried the place by. storm, though ni 
heavy cost, and put the Burmese to flight. 

LeihA'daung is not only important for this, but also the scene ah 
old world tale. One day, in the i6ch century, while King Min Bah with 
Ills prime minister Mahi*PyiflAa-gyaw was supervising the cdnsiiudlon 
of (he defence>works on the hill from its summit, they happened to see v/ut 
crowds of people wending ilteir way from the direction of Parein and 
Mah&*hti. The King openly expressed his anxiety to his prime minister, 
who, endowed with a mine of intelligence! had a ready answer. He suid 
(hat he saw only li men in the whole realm*; that is, the King was 
equal to one man, and he to (he other half. The rest were earthworms 
and ants. So the King's mind was eased. 
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NOTE ON THE ABOVE. 

Uv G. B. Harvbv. 


Paras t — 6 t Abstract 9 f Un^isk UitUioisal Report. 

'Bpigadier*(JenerAl T. VV. Morrison, C. B. lod into Arakan the South- 
Bastern Division accocn^niei by a flotilla under Comiaodore Hayes. 
The total force amojnted ro 9,913 effectives of whom some 7*oco were 
sepoys. 

2. On 23rd March 1825 (he flotitU attacked stockades at Kheong 
PeeJa , after Chambatla, halt way up cbe river to Mrohaung. TIte channel 
was barely a musket range across; hidden stockades, communicating 
with each other and commanded by hve golden umbrella chiefs under the 
victor of Rarau, opened a heavy bre from several cannon and numerous 
jIngalSj and the flotilla withdrew having lost 4 killed and 31 wounded. 
Four vessels went aground till nearly dawn next day but were not molested 
as the Burmese had suffered severely. 

3. On the affth the land forces closed in on Mrohaung. The fighting 

was across creeks with steep banka covered with sharp stakes and crowned 
with deep entrenchments. After taking these,the troops found them* 
selves in a bare plain facing a range of hills 350^00 feet high; these hills 
were well fortifi^, masonry being used in places. Only one pass through 
them led to the capital, and it was held by three thousand musketmen 
with some artillery, while the total strength of the defenders along the 
crest was some nine thousand men. * 

4. On the apth a daybreak assault on the pass reached the crest, but 
the escent was steep, in places perpendicular, and only a few men got 
their hands on the trench; they were under a brisk (ire, large stones were 
rolled on them, small ones were discharged from bow's, and they were 
hurled back to the bottom. The attack was called off at i p.m., with a 
loss of 51 killed and 136 wounded. 

$. It was then established that the key of the Burmese position was 
their right. Here the height was greatest and it was crowned with a 
stockade* but the garrison were few, as the Burmese trusted to the precU 
pilous ascent. On the 31st the Biiiish artillery played on ihe pass but 
while the Burmese crowded there the assault moved off after dark to the 
right and by n'3o p m. was ia possession of the stockade with out losing 
A man killed. 

6. Having gained the right, the English proceeded to send up two 6 
pounder guns on elepimnis; owing to the difficult ground it was nearly 
7 a.m. on 1st April before one was mounted, but its fire quickly i^ilenced 
a Burmese 6>pounder on the next height. The attack then moved forwt^rd 
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from tlie captured Blockade^ while ihe main body down in (he plain 
advanced against the pass. Tliere were no casualties as the Burmese did 
not wait, and thus Arakan was gained. Pursuit failed to intercept the 
flight of the Burmese to Ava, but they never reassembled; cavalry could 
not find any colie Med nuoiber, with (he solitary exception of 30O men w|)o 
were overtaken in a plain and all accounted for as killed, prisoners, or 
drowned in aiiempting to cross a stream. 

Pariu Comment. 

7. This campaign presents two differences from the others in the 
First Anglo-Burmcse Wnr. Firstlyi (he invaders were as numerous ns 
the defenders, whereas in the main (heatre, the Irrawaddy Delia, the 
defenders were greatly superior, sometimes outnumbering the invader's 
effectives by sixteen (o one. Secondly, (he defence lacked determination. 

S. Burmese troops could seldom be brought to face the bayonet 0 
second time but almost invariably fought well the first time, 'fhere 
had been no previous fighting in Arakan, and tbeir failure to await the 
last rush on this occasion is surprising. Allowances must be made for 
,such possibilities as panic, and for dismay at the loss of (heir right which 
had seemed impregnable. But the real cause for their breaking was 
probably a consciousrtess that the country vns against (hem. Mr. San 
Baw U's article mentions them as being seasoned troops; ihe Burmese 
garrison a( Mrohaung, firsi stationed in 1785, had never exceeded a few 
thousand; probably therefore the three thousand muskeimen of the Divi* 
sional Report were the Burmese garrison and the remaining six thousand 
were local levies, e. g. lately Arakanese, and tberefoie a source of weak* 
ness as even those who were submissive enough to be pressed inio a levy 
had no love for the Burrnese. 

Q. hfo fewer than So.ooo Arakanese had fled into English territory to 
escape Burmese oppression, and Arakanese sympathy lay, if anywhere, 
with the invader; the regiioental returns show tliat a Mug Levy Rifle 
Company of 553 men served with the invader. 

10. Mr. San Baw U's article does not give the calibre of the Urge 
cannon still to be seen in the defenders’position. The Divisonal Report 
shows that they left behind sg iron and 13 brass guns, 10 jingats, 83 
muskets, 385 lor^e ahoi, 380 lb. powder. The largest gun was a 
7*pounder. Of the iron guns onC) marked 1785, was serviceable, ihe rest 
were worthless, 

The invader’s total casualties throughout the campaign were 
/UtilU 4 killed, 31 wounded; land forces 3 i killed, sit wounded. Of 
these latter no fewer than31 killed,and 135 wounded were incurred in (he 
abortive attack on the pass; the statemeni In Mr. San Baw U’s article 
that in (his aiiack the invader lost 300 in killed alone is not borne out by 
the regimental returns, but in Burmese accounts, even when they are 
contemporary, (he variation of a decimal place or two is almost a conven* 
tion. 
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tt. Tfac Rob«rt5on meitiioncd in Mr. San baw ,U's article vas 
T. C. Robertson^ Msgcstraie of Chirtagong, mho accompanied the forces 
as PoUtfcal Agenu His fairy marriage is not mentioned in the files but 
IS so firmly believed in th^t it must sssuredly have taken place, if not in 
reality, at* least in the imagination of some local Bill Adams. 

13. Sandwjp island (p. 104) was a trade centre commanding 1I16 
(»(>uihs ol the Ganges Delta, and its neighbourhood provided timber in 
abundance Tor shipbuilding. In 1609 some Portuguese pirates drove oui 
the Afghan pirates who held it, made it a formidable stronghold, and 
repeatedly attacked Arakan until Minhkamaung (Huseiii Shah) drove 
them off with the help of Dutch ships and in iCij occupied Sandwip. 
The I^oriuguese there vere transported to Chittagong and served the king 
of Arakan, combining with his men as sea*woIves whose slave-raids 
were the terror of Lower Bengal for many generatior)s« The Portuguese 
Oovarnmera*however continued to be formidable in the East until the 
Oisroh expelled them from Malacca in 1641. 

{4 King Min Bah’s anxiety at seeing so many people (p. 105) uas 
diie.to.the fear that a numerous population might prove rebellious. The 
t&bu against taking a census is common among primitive races, u well 
known onsiance being BxOdus xxx /^, // Satgaei xxto to, / Chronicles 
xn / i but the reason is usually different, see Fraser, t'olkhre in the Old 
7'sslamenl (1919) 11 5 S$* 
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MAP TO ‘* B'OPMBSE A ENOLISH DESPATCHES.’ 


BURMESE AND ENGLlsH DBSPATCHEE 

OH THE EVR or 

THE FIRST ANGLO BURMESB WAR 1824-6 

KxiracUd from Ihe India Office reeordi 
by 

G. £. HAftVEV. 

[Read before (be Univer»ii> Collett HisioricAl Association, Ran^ooni 
14 Srptenber X<>So* being the first papor read Mor^ tiu* Associalien 
after ils foundation.} 


[fn 1666 Ibe Moghuls Hoally ejected the Arjknnese Troni Chittagong, in 
1760 the Moghuls ceded it to ibe Ej^liih. Its sodtbernmost boundary lay 
alcog the iTaaf estuary, to the east of which lay Arakan. In 17^5 the 
Dur'nese annexed Arakati but adcoitted EngKsb posieision beyond the Naaf 
by repeatedly ask tog the magistrate of Chittagong to extradite Arakunese 
fugitives;'in however they changed tbdr tone ] 


I.tiUr from the Rajah of Ramrett <0 the Governor (Joneral. Received 

K j9He l$l8‘ 

1, Nameo Sura, Governor of (Vamawoudy) Kamree, placing: my 
head under the royal leer, resembling (he golden lilly, nnd bowing to the 
commands of the most jllu.*4rious sovereign of the universe, king of great 
and exalted virtue, lord of white elephants, called Sadden, strict observer 
of the divine laws, who fulfils the ten precepts, and performs all the 
good works commanded by the former virtuous kings, who assists and 
procecis all living beings, whether near or remote, and possesses miracu* 
ious and invincible arms, &c. &c. address and inform (he Governor 
General of flengal, that our nighty monarch is distinguished through* 
out the vast world, for his unexampled piety and justice. He has a 
hundred sons, a thousand grand-sons, and one great grand son, whom 
he nourishes In his own arms, and who is inexpressibly esleetned and 
beloved, as a rarity of as great a magnitude as the white elopbant is 
superior to ten other various species of rare elephants ; the acquisition of 
(his royal infant, is considered as an offering made to tbe king, by the 
angel of heaven himself. The powtf, good luck, and inestimable repu¬ 
tation of out great soverign, Is universally known and he is duly recog¬ 
nised by all soverign kings. Those who come lo him for the purpose of 
ixiying iHie homage and respect, arc inv.'iriably tnught the pririciples of 
religion, and Ihe system of guod covernmeni. Our master, in facij 
protects all living beings. 
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hrom Kvopugao Lenj^en Peyagee, and ihe nine cUie^ of .Sl»yan, 
situated to eastward, fcing Woody [UiibwasEmperor of China], &<5nt 
three of his esteemed daughters, as offerings io the golden soles of i he 
royal feet of our gracious soverlgn, and i hereby established a liappy 
friendship between the tivo kingdoms, whicli Intercourse has been 
attended w*ith incalculable ndvantages. 

Megema'daysa, King of Assam, (Wezaley) presented Majesty 
with his beloved daughter, and signified subjection lo the authority of 
our sovereign. 

The MahurajaJi of hfaga*.sheindutain, in Munnepoora, prontised 1u 
reMgn IiLs throne to his brother Suorbayrojah, after a lapse of three 
years. The Maharajah not fulfilling his engagement, and otherwise 
having ill used his brother, he proceeded to the capital, and represen¬ 
ted this breach of promise, and remonstrated agatnst the injustice by 
placing his head under the golden soles of the royal feet of our sever- 
eign, w*ho issued orders to the eupeiior authorities of the neighbouring 
ciiy situated to the westward of Nigasheindatain, to send an army, 
under skilful generals, for the express purpose of placing Soorbay raja It 
on the throne, he having undergone the Royal Ceremonies, and being' 
vested with the title of .Maha*shein-rajoJt. In consideration of the great 
distinction and favor thus conferred on him, he likewise presented His 
Majesty with his esteemed daughter, end also signified himself a Ktibji.*ci 
of the authority ol our monarch. 

Amatpooya Kounhay, minister of CUeckadaya, King of (Megema* 
daysa,) Assam, having disturbed Ihe peace of the country, and acted 
Insubordtnately, by not recognizing the authoriiy of the King, hi it 
brother, or his son, the two latter proceeded to L'merapoora, and placed 
their heads under the royal feci, and represented the circumstance to our 
sovereign who has graciously pleased iu order that Uamo Meowoon, Mo* 
goun Meowoon, and Moeng Meowoon, be despatched with forces* elep¬ 
hants, and horses to secure the ihroiie lo the real sovereign. In pursu¬ 
ance of the royal commands, they proceeded to the spot, and having 
ascertained the merits of the claim, settled the difference in a satisfactory 
and peaceable manner, 

In Kame<i, the laws of good government not being strictly observed, 
discontent and cDuiiny incessantly prevailed. This being aiso represen* 
ted to our sovereign, an army was sent to storm the city, which was 
captured, but no property was suffered to be plundered. Upon investi¬ 
gation, Chandu-gando-dbein proved to be the real sovereign, and entitled 
by blood to the inheritance. He was accordingly placed on the throne 
with all the dignities consistent with his rank. 

Those who do not minutely and scrupulously observe the laws of 
good gov'ornmunt, nnd c^ccrclse oppres-sion and injustice, incur the marked 
^ilspla^‘>^ln■ of our sovereign ; who, in .similar cases, invariably sends 
armies, under generals, to capture their provinces, hut not to plunder 
them, and subsequently restore ihem to the OiOnarch entitled to its 
inheritance* 
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Our soverei^rn is an admirer of justice, and a strict observer of the- 
Uws and usages, ns they cxi.sied in ancient times, and strongly disop 
proves rverylliiog unjust and unreasonable. Ramoo, Cliiitagon^, 
Moorshedabad, and Dacca arc countries which do not belong to the 
Hngiish, (hey arc provinces, distant frr)m the Arracanese capimh but were 
originally subject to the government of Arracan, and now belong to our 
sovereign. Neither the English Company nor their nntion observe the 
ancient Laws strictly, they ought not lo have levied revenues, tributes, &c., 
from these provinces^ rjot have disposed of such funds at their discretion. 
The Governor General, representing the English Company*, should sur* 
render these dominious, and pay the collections realized therefrom to our 
.sovereign. If this is refused, I shall represent It to His >tajesty, 
Generals with powerful forces will be dlspatcbed, both by sea and land, 
and I shall myself come for the purpose of storraing, capturing, and 
destroying the whole of the English possessions, which 1 shah after- 
wards offer to luy sovereign; but I send this letter, in the first place, to 
make the demand from the Governor-General. 


From tUt Governor General of India to Hit ExcelUney ikt Viceroy 
/Vgtt, &c. ^C, df'C.; dated fune t 8 /S. 

A leiier having been addressed to me by the Rajah of Ram ire, 
containing a demand for the cession of certain provinces Ixlonging to the 
British Government, I deem It incumbent on me, in consideration of the 
friendship subaisilng between His Burmese Majesty & the Brilish Govern* 
ment, tO transmit to you a copy of that extraordinary document. 

If that letter be written by order of the King of Ava, 1 must lament 
that persons utterly incompetent to form a just notion of the state of tlic 
Brilish power in India, have ventured to practise on the judgment of so 
dignified a sovereign. Any hopes those individuals may have held out 
10 His Majesty, that the British Government would be embanassed by 
coniesis in other quarters, are aJtogether vain, & this Government must be 
Indifferent to attack, further than as it would regard with concern the 
waste of lives in an unmeaning quarrel. 

My respect for His Majesty, howwer, induces me rather to adopt 
the belief, that the Rnjah of Ramiee has for some unworthy purpose of 
his own, assumed the tone of insolence & menace exhibited in his letter 
without authority from the Kingi h that a procedure so calculated Lo 
produce dissension between two friendly slates, will expetience His 
Majesty's just displeasure. 

If I could suppose that letter 10 have been diciated by the King of 
Ava, the British Government would be justified in considering war tin 
already declared, & in, consequently, destroying the trade of His Majesty's 
empire. Even in this suppo^rion, however, ihe British government 
would have no disposition to take up the matter ca|rtiously. but, trusting 
that the wisdom of the King of Ava would enable him to see the folly of 
llie counsellors who would plunge him Into a calamitous wafi ^ th^t His 


ita 
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Ma^est)! would (hence refrain from entaiUnj; ruin on (he commerce of his 
dommioiis, the Briiisb novernmeni would forbear (unless forced by actual 
hostilities} from any procedure which can interrupt those e>:isttng; 
relations so beneficial to both con nines. 


[Nothing further happened, because (he king at last beard of the defeat 
of (be Mahraita Cunfedemey who were to have ccKopcratcd with him against 
the EngUsh—he was usually n year too late. He never disavowed the letter of 
the Raja of Kamree i. c. the Burmese* garrison commander in Arakin, tut 
his oncers persisCenily crossed (he Chittagong frontier K Kidnapped the 
East India ComptioyS elephants huniers in (he luugleH, releasing them on 
Djiymenl, and the Burmcae O«itposl& on the east side of the Nasf estusry 
nred 00 oativc Bfltisb subjects as they weal about ibelr daily business 
In boats. The people were terrified and. to soothe them, (he magistrHte 
of Chittagong in Pebmory 1B25 siationed a police outpost on Shiihpuri 
Island (Sbinmapyugyun) on his Aide nf the estuary, ] 


LtlUr deUvfred by D^yen^ya^geo, yake4t /rnm ihf Rojuh of .Irracan, 

OH d Atiiust id^j. 

.Maha Mengee Keo|Oa. Governor General of Arakan. and (he West¬ 
ern Frontier of ihe Burmese Finpire. Ac. Acc., 10 the Governor 
General of Calcuitn, in Bengal. 

Our Sovereign is extremely foriunate, he reigns over the great 
kingdom, by inheritance from his grand'fatlter since lu$ ascension to 
paradise. He is replete wait religious principles, a strict observer of (he 
ten comm and men til, and of the twenty-eight acts of virtua; to him has 
descended the (h'rone of his grand-father, winch he now feels. . 

There is a certain island krtown by the name of Sheln-msbu. wlicre 
a stockade has been erected, and a guard of native seapoys stationed : in 
order to (heir being removed, I fortvarded n lettur on the subject to tho 
Governor of Chittagong by the hands of General Moungdoh. who 
brought an answer written on a sheet of paper in English, Arrncaiiese, 
Persian, and Hindoo characters, derlaring the said island of Shein'mabu 
to t)e]ong.to the English. I ask. therefore, if this commumcaiion is lo 
he considered as an authorised one on the part of the Governor Genern), 
if 1 ( be so, I assert, (hat the islartd of Shein-mabu does not ap|>er- 
t.iin to the Bengal governmenf: from (he time Arracan was subject to 
ilie original Arracanese ruler, and since it came lo the golder) i> 05 srs* 
sion, the island wns always unne.xed to (he Denhawoody (Arracanese) 
territories I and still belongs to our sovereign. The guard now station eel 
at (hat place, may Ite the occasion of disputes among the lower order nf 
(he people, and of obstruction to the poor merchants and traders now 
carrying on commerce in the 1 wo great countries, and cvenlually cause a 
AJpture of the friendship and harmony siiKsisiing l>etween the two mighfy 
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si&L«8. To prevent such occurrences, il h re<|uesie<j, ihai (he ^uard now 
sUtjonecl at .Sheiicmnbu, mny l>c removed. 

Froin Ike GoveffU/r Cencral to the J^ajak 0/ /Ir/acav* t^c. 

\ have received your Jeeter brought by Uayen Yageo, regarding the 
island ot Shdpuree, which you lerm Shein-mabu. 

The communication addressed to you by the mogr&trate of China* 
gong, Oil the subject of that island, was entirely in conformiiy with the 
views and seniimenis of the supreme government. 

The island of Shapuree has always appertained to iJie Driiish ierri« 
lory of Chiiiogong, and is the undoubted right of the Honourable 
Company. It lies on the British side of the main channel of the Naf 
river, which is <he admit led boundary beiween the two stales in that 
quarter, and is in fact, obviously a coniinuaiion of the Tek, or point of 
the main land of the disttici of Chittagong, from which it is separated 
only by a narrow and shallow channel, llie occupation of Shnpurec by 
the British government fora length of years, is also proved by the 
records of the Chittagong coUecrorship, which shew that it has invariably 
been comprehended in the revenue seiiJcmenrs. 

Under these circumsiances, with evtry disposition tu receive your 
communicniion in (he most friendly spini, and after giving c<» the claim 
which you have advanced on this occasion, all proper consideraiionj.l 
must declare my conviction, that tlie Burmese government has not a 
shadow of right to possession of the Island of Shapuree. 

With respect 10 what you have written of your apprehensioris, lest 
the guard now stalioned ai Shapuree, may be the occasion of disputes 
among the lower order of people, and of obsiruction io the poor mer* 
chants and traders, rest assured, (hat they are wholly* without foundation. 
The proximUy of British troops is a cause of protection, and not of injury 
to all who are peaceably and well disposed, and in the present instance, 
1 feel persuaded, that the maintenance of the post will inspire confidence 
and encourage the resort of traders. 

As to the pO!«sibili(y of a rupiure eventuAlly occurring between the 
two great states, from the Government maintaining a small party of 
troops on an island undoubtedly iis own, you must have written this 
pn.s5agc incautiously and without one reflection. 

It does not nppear from the contents of your letter, that your present 
communication has been made with the knowledge or authority of your 
roynl mnster, the King of Ava. Tlie respect which I entertain for His 
Majesty’s wisdom and disccrnmcni impresses me wiih a full* conviction 
that, on learning particulars, he will not fail to recognise tl>e justice of the 
title by which the British government holdsi and will continue to hold', 
the slAnd of Shapuree. 

1 regret that the first communication which has passed betweeir us 
sinccin yarrival in India, should bear any appearance of a difference of 
sentiment between the principal authorities of two friendly siaies; f>ut I 
trusty I hat the ailments and explanation contained in this letter^ will 
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have eh€ effeci of termioaiing liie pending discussion. Should they fail 
*0 produce conviction on your mind^ it will adord me much .saiisfACiion 
lo depute an officer of rank, from Cluiiagong, in ilic ensuing cold season^ 
to adjust finally all questions relating to boundary dispute on ' (he SJi. 
frontier of thai district, in concert with a properly qualified and duly 
empowered agent from Arracan. 

1 request you to accept ihe assurance of my high consideraiion and 
friendly regard, ftc. 


[The Biinrtoe letter of D August was firm but oot discourteous, and 
it contaiiwd no threat of hostilities* Vet i he nest thing that happened, 
without another word, was as follows.3 



From the MAgisiratt a/ CkitUgoni^ doled Srpitmhtr /5aj. 

The enclosed report from the Darogha of Tek Nef, will Inform you 
of ihe Burmese having aiiacked and taken |)Osecs»i<>n of ihc island of 
Shapurte—three sepoys have l>een killed, and ihfee wounded, the rest 
have escaped to ihe Thgna of Tck Naf. Tlie action took place on 0 '^ 
night of the a^ih September. The Burmese were in force, a!>ou( one 
thpusand. I shall address you to*morrow, and give immediate notice to 
Lieutenant Colonel Shapland, C. B. 

Rbport pftou THE Daeocha AT Tkk Nap, Datkd 94ti( SEPrsMEsn. 

This morning Ran Jeureii, Jemadnr nf ihe guard siationcd nr 
Shapuree, came to me and the Subedar of the guard at Tek Nuf, & staled 
that at midnight whilst ihe sipaltees w'erc under arms at iheir post, the 
Burmahs, in number about one ihousand, surrounded the Shnpurec 
stockade on all sides, and began to fire on the party. The guard finding 
themselves attacked, returned the fire, and several rounds were dis* 
chaiged on both sides, for the space of nearly an hour, when iliree of the 
men, named Koorbnnee, Sauchee, and Ghollam Khan, having been killed, 
and the Burmahs having, by the fire of their great guns (probably 
swivels) set in flames a part of the stockade, ihe jemadar was 
obliged to abandon Ihe spot, and retreat to the banks of the river 
Khor. At this time Akber, the interpreter i>f ibe guard, accord¬ 
ing to the orders of the Jemadar, called out **Dooahee Company Ueha- 
door/' out the Burmahs paid no attention <o the remonstrance. The ghat 
(landing place) of the river was taken possession of by crowds of Burmese 
touts, The Jemadar finding his ammunition nearly expended, got wiih 
bis party into two boats which the boat-roen of Ihe place had contrived to 
get ready for them and retreated, Ihe Burmese all ihe time firing ai them, 
and they returning ihe fire, During ihe passage, four of the party were j g« j. 
wounded, as per margin. On arriving near Tek Naf, they weie joined by DoksfiJ. 
a partvsent by (he SiMbedar to re^inforceihem, but finding (hat they could bci^AboiMd, 
not pass back to the island in consequence of the Shapuree'ghat being 
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in thii ix^es^ion of ih« Jiuriuese, ihey ruiiirneJ 10 Tck Naf. The 
Jemadar further slated, that many of ihe Uurmahs were killed in (he ariiun. 
Also a Manjhee and a boaMiian are missing, and one lisfierman was killed 
and another wounded by the (irv of the Burmahs. 

From tht Governor General lo ike Viceroy of 2 *egu^ 
doled /; October idSj, 

[ have the honor to forward 10 your Excellency's care odrclaraiion, 
prcpurvd on my part, to ihe address of ihe Burmese government which, 
as it relates to mailers of Ihe highest tmportancet 1 request ihe favour of 
your transmilling 10 ihe court of .Anerapora. by ihe surest and most 
expeditious channel. 

Adverting to the friendly connection which has so long subsisted 
between ihe two states, and the desire uniformly evinced by the minisier 
holding the office of Viceroy of Pegue, to improve and cement the relations 
of ftmiiy, and to augment the commercial intercourse between the British 
and Burmese dominions, I feel persuaded that your Excellency will learn» 
with regret, the rashness and folly of which Ihe local officers of the 
Burmese Government in Arracan, have recently been guilty on the Chitiu* 
gong frontier, and to which the paper now forwarded relates. 

The most probable view of the Case appears 10 be eiiher, that the 
Rajahs of Arracart, Raroree &c. have acted entirely on their own re- 
sponsibihiy ; or that, if iheir proceedings have been in any degree aulho* 
rized, the judgment of His Majesty the King of Ava must have been 
practised upon, and misled by gross misrcpreseniaiionsi and designed 
perversion of the truthi on the part of the local officers of the disiani 
province of Arracan, who, for some unworthy purpose of their own, 
and utterly regardless of consequences* have dared to represent the 
island of Shapuree as belonging to Anacan, and perhaps even to 
exaggerate a simple police arrangemeni of the British government into 
an invasion of the Burmese territories. The subject therefore of fhe 
accompanying declnraiion is, to place ihe real facts of the case fully and 
distinctly before His Majesty, and to stole the demand and expectation of 
the Btidsh government, that the court of Ava will take such notice of the 
insolent an<[ unwarrantable proceedings of its officers, as the circum¬ 
stances of the case imperatively demand. 

Cordiallv solicilous to maintain the relations (d peace and amity with 
the state of Ava unimpaired, it will affiml me the roost lively satisfaction 
to lind, that the sentiments entertained by His Burmese Majesty on this 
affair are such, as not only to render unne'iessary any inierruption of the 
intercourse and connection which have proved so beneficial to both 
countries, but even to rivet the bortds of friendship more firmly than 
before, by occasioning the removal artd punishment of the authors of this 
and former nets of outrage and agression on Ihe Chittagong fronlier. 


[The Engli'.h lcl(e> of 17 October i 8 r 3 was addressed lo the vi^rega] 
governor of Pegu because the kings ol Burma w’ouM not condescend tocorres- 
pond direct witJi a mere Governor GeneraU The letter received ao answer.]* 
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From Ike Adjuiunl General io She Oooernor General; dated 
l^uvemher iSS^. 

The Commander in Chief can harcIJy persuade himself (hac, tf we 
pi«ice our frontier in even • tolerable stale of defence, any very serious 
aitempi will made by the Burmese 10 pass it; but should he be 
mistaken in this opinion, he is inclined 10 hope that our military opera* 
(ions on the eastern frontier will be confined to their expulsion from our 
ivrrituries and to ibe re establish mem of those states along the line of our 
frontier which have been over^run and conquered by the Burmese. 

Krotif Captain johniione, to \V. /. Tnrqnani, Ktii.t Acting Judge . 
and hiaghiraley SyJhef; doted S January 18^4- 

I have just this moment received an express from Captain Rowe, 
communicating intelligence of a large body of Burmahs approaching 
towards the OrUtah frontier; on my arrival at Budderpoor [Bordarpur 
on the Cachar side of the jaimla Hills border], should 1 obtain the 
sanction of Rajah Ghumbeer Sing of Cachar. to enter his dominions, may 
I have your permission to advance and give them battle? 

From \y. J. Turifuandy to Captain Johmione, Commanding a 
Detachment *>J the f^ft Wing 2jd Sative Infantry. On the River, 8 
January 183^. 

I have just this moment received your letter of this day's date and 
in reply, beg to apprise you that the deiermination of Government is 
decided, that any endeavours of the Burmese to possess themselves of 
Cachar should nor be permuted. I request, therefore, you will tmme* 
diaiely require them to withdraw, and forward the enclosed letter from 
me to the Commander of the Burmese troops, in which 1 have stated, that 
Cachar is considered under the protec tion <»f the British* Government, and 
will, iherefore be defended from all foreign interference. After this 
being done, should hr not ihink fii to comply, with the requisition 
therein contained, and siill persist in withdrawing a foreign force into 
Cachar, you will, of course, on the requisition of Gumbheer Sing, in con¬ 
junction with Captain Bowe’s detocbmerit. and that at Dnmdunah, use 
your best endeavours to restrain the invasion, by taking .such measures as 
you may deem most advisable. I have sent a copy of your let ter to me 
and your express to lii.s address, to Major Newton, and requested his 
return forth with,.he being a( present at Pundwuta, examining (hat pass. 

From Major Thomas Novion, to W. /• Turquand, Bsq., Aeiing 
'Xagistrate, Sylket ; dated Camp Budderpartt 18 January 18^4 

In consequence of imelJigence which I received on the evening of ihe 
i6th tnsianr, that a body of about four thousand Burmese and Assamese 
had crossed into the plains at the foot of the Berteaker pass, an wered 
.stockading ihemvivcs m the village of Ifekrampore ; also, that n force to 
the east word had defvaicd Rajah Gumbecr Sing's troops and iIiai a third 

division were crossing the Moutngcfol pass into Jynica, to I he nonliwost_I 

re.*^olve<l, under circumstances at* threatening to my force, to concentrate 
my detachment at Jnurapore Qatrapur in Cachar], and move from thence 
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with the whole due northward, and attack the enemy before they could 
have time to stren^ben their position. I accordingly ordered Captain 
Johnstone to join me from Tilayen, leaving hia camp standing, and at 
two A. M. of the i 7 th»we moved off. At six a. u. just beyond an 
almost impervious grass and reed jungle, which we, with considerable 
difficulty, marched through, we came into a comparatively plain 
country, where ihe situaiiort of the enemy was discovered, by 
the discharge of two shots at the advanced guard. Thetr position 
extended along the villages at (he foot of the hills: they were 
covered by the hut.«, bushes &c. in a close and difficult country, and on 
thetr right they bad a stockade on the banks of a steep nullah, occupied 
by about two hundred men; the attack was made in (w*o di\isjcns ; the 
southern face of the stockade being assauiied by Captain Johnstone, with 
part of the a^d Regiment and Kungpore Light infaniryr Atid the enemy’s 
line, in the village-S being attacked by Captain Kowe, with pari cf the 
toth Regiment: the whole under my command. This last was imraed> 
nteiy successful; the greater part of the enemy, supposed to be As.*tamesef 
flying (0 the hills at the first fire. Captain Bowe then wheeled his force 
to the attack of the stockade, which was making a brave resiatance 
against Captain Johnstone, and in a short time it was carried by assault, 
by the united exertions of both parties. 

From D- Scoit, AgtM of Ike 6'0vertiar (jcneral on the fJorih 

EaU Frontier, to 6'. Swinion, Esq.t Seeretarj to Ike Bengal Government •, 
dated Mnnnipore, Fehrnory 1^4. 

fn continuation of ihe subject of my fetter to your address of the 
^rst ultimo, I beg to acquaint you, for the information of the Right 
Honorable the Governor General in Council, that my interpreter returned 
this day from the Burmese camp at Jattrapore. and states that the Com* 
mander of the forces there, in reply to his demand, for an answer 10 ibe 
various letters addressed to him. declared (hat he would give none, until 
he received instructions from Ava, to which place he had despaiched 
messengers. 

The interpreter says, that the Commander behaved to him in a very 
ouirageous manner, sometimes threatening in a violent passion to cut eff 
bis head and sometimes declaring that he would satisfy his reseniment 
by marching to England. He further stales, that they said, that the 
Governor of Assam was not with the army; but on consideration of Ihe 
tenor of the Burmese letter, of which a translation was submitted with my 
postscript of yesterday's date. I think it is not improbable that they have 
been induced to make this declaration, with reference to the contents of 
my tetters of date (be 23d uhinio and ist instant, of which translations 
are annexed,in hopes of preventingtbe advance of our troops into Assam. 

The Jynteah Raj'ah has, wUb the usual procrastinating policy of the 
native princes, declined entering into a treaty of alliance, until, as he 
says, the necessity may prose more urgent. I have pointed out Che folly 
of this line of conduct, in tbe strongest terms; and with a view to prevent 
his being intimidated into suboaission by the approach of tbe 
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army, 1 hflv?, in tbe mean time, promised biin the assisunce of our troops, 
provided he himself makes all the opposiiion he can; artd declared, that 
if he admit the Burmese into his territories without doing so, we shall 
treat him as an enemy. 

He has collecicd a considerable force, said to amount to several 
thousand archers; and has undoubtedly the means of defending his own 
territory, at least until assistance could be afforded him; should he, from 
his conduct, appear to deserve ir, 1 would propose presenting him with 
a part of the muskets that are expected from Calcutta. 

t have the honour of forwarding a translation of a letter respecting 
the Jynteah country, which I am just about to despatch to the Burmese 
Commander. 

In respect to the exercise of the power with which his Lordship has 
been pleased to vest me, of eventually directing (he advance of the troops 
into Assam, 1 shall observe the utmost caution. Of the inconvenience 
that might result from such a movement, I am fully aware; and it is only 
in case it should appear to be indispensable towards cotopeUing the eva- 
caution of Cachar before the commencement of the unhealthy season that 
I should venture to have recourse to it. In that case, also, I shall at the 
same lime address you by express; and there will still be time to counter* 
mand the order, via Rungporej^ should it then appear inexpedient to 
Government 

From th$ Agent lo the Governor Oenerci to the Commander of Ike 
Burmese forces in Coekor; dated fanvary, 16^4. 

After (he usual compliments.Previously to Ibis, from Gowal* 

para [Goalpara, on the Brahmaputra river, was (he eastern limit of Bri* 
usIj rule], 1 wrote three letters to the Governor of Assam, acquainting him 
that the country of Cachar was under the protection of the British Gov* 
eritment, and that we could not permit the forces of the King of Ava to 
(vcupy it without resistance. Notwithstanding ibis, forgetting (he obli¬ 
gations imposed by the subsistmg friendship between your Sovereign and 
the Honorable Company, you have come into Caebar with an army from 
Assam, and another from Munnipore, and are devastating ihe Country. 
Before I wrote you, and 1 now repeat, that the country of Cachar is under 
our protection, and upon receipt of this letter it is incumbent upon you to 
retire with your army to the places whence you came. If unfortunately 
you should refuse, notwithstanding the subsisting friendship, I must 
direct the British troops to advance into Assam whence you came, and 
also into Cachar, to repel yw» by force. For the consequence of such a 
measure, followed as it may be, by a war between the King of Ava and 
the Honorable Company, you will have to answer. 

Besides this, I hare heard that you have detained our Vakeel Bid* 
deanund Sein, contrary to the custom of all countries. This a very im* 
proper and illegal act, sanaioned by the customs of no country; I there¬ 
fore request that the Vakeel maybe immediately released. If you keep 
him confined, or maltreat him, or any other person in n similar situation, 
you will be held personally reKponsibJe for the same. 
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Letter from the Governor of one of ike Nobles of the Ki»s 

of . 4 va, (in Emperor of ike flurmak Country. 

Mihanund Kegoodeeft, Governof of Assam, Intimates to the Magist¬ 
rate of Sylhet the following circumstaoce: Copcc Covind Chund, the 
Rajah of Cachar, being driven from bis country by the chiefs of Muni, 
pore, threw himself at the toot of the ihrpne o( the Burmese emperor,and 
preferred un earnest request for n&sisiance, pleading, that Chowrjeer, and 
Marjeet, chiefs of Mnnnipore. had atracked and conquered his country ; 
that on the occurrence of the misfortune, he had retired into the Crra* 
pany's Province of Sy Ibet and that from that place he had proceeded to 
Arrakan. The Governor of that district having inquired into the com. 
plaint of the said Gopee Chund, he related the particulars of his hard 
case, and stated, that for redress he sought the protection of his Burmese 
Majesty. The Governor of Arrakan having detained the said Gopee 
Chund there, sent a petition reporting the application made by him. In 
reply, an imperial mandate was issued regarding the presence of Gopee 
Chund at Court, and In obediectce thereto the Governor of Arrakan sent 
him to the presence. On the arrival of (he Gopee Chund at the foot of 
the throne of the King of Kings, he represented (he hardships he had 
endured, and his Majesty, pitying his misfortunes, comforted him and 
said, **We will re-establish you in your kingdom of Cachar.*' Ac lengil) 
(he Emperor ordered the advance of two armies, one from Munnipore and 
one from Assam; and accordingly Munghee Maha Keyoong Jowa, Gene¬ 
ral of the forces, with eighteen thousand men. has arrived from the for¬ 
mer country; and I.thewriieri Mahn Nund Kegoodeen, with hfteen 
thousartd from Assam. The distressed Rajah Gopee Chund is also 
with us. 

On the ijih of the month of Penclula, or in ibe month of Poss >030, 
Bengal style, the Magistrate of Sy I Net sent a letter to meet us. and the 
army of the King of Ava and that of the Company .meeting on the banks 
of the Jaiinga since, an alarm ensued. The fetter from Sylhet having 
arrived, was read, and the contents thereof are : That beside friendship, 
there was no enmity between the Rajah Gopee Chund and the King of 
Ava,and that on hearing that I was coming to re-establish the said Rajah, 
great pleasurewas experienced by the functionaries of the Company; 
also that the Rajah Gopee Chund, in retaining the protaction of his 
Imperial Majesty, was highly fortunate. 

An imperial mandate directed to me has been received, couched in 
the following terms !—Whereas Chowrjeet and Marjeei, by deceit and 
insolence, have obtained possession of the country of Cachar, the patri. 
mony of Rajah Gopee Chund, you are hereby commanded to conquer the 
said Raj, and to restore it to the rightful owner. 

In obedience to this order 1 , Maha N*und Kegoodeen, have arrived 
with an army, and intending to fight with and to conquer Chowrjeet 
and Marjeet, I have met the English Company's troops, and fought with 
them; It will not be unknown to you, that before this. King Bering, a 
son of one of the nobles of Arrakan, having disobeyed the order of the 
Emperor, was expelled from that country and took refuge in theBngli^ 
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Company^ lerrUories. Ori that occasion the chiefs uf hcs Imperial 
Majesty and the functionaries of the Company had disputes, and quar¬ 
rels ensued. Now. also on account of the Munnipore Rajah*s receiving 
protection from the English Company, the like occurrence has taken 
place, and a battle has ensued. Besides (hat, Boosyn and Eyassyn, and 
(he Boora Gohayn and Chunder Kant, former Rajahs of Assam, one 
after another, having misbehaved and rebelled in the dominions of the 
King of Ava, took refuge in the territories of the Company on that 
account; also disputes uccurred between the functionaries of the Com¬ 
pany and those of the King of Ava, and rebels have thus been suffered 
to ocasion discord between the two slates, until at length a battle has 
actually taken place. In reality, the above-mentioned chiefs justly 
apprehended our vengeance, being fit objects for ptinishmenti but they 
have escaped, and without reason a battle has taken place between the 
forces of the Company and those of the King of Ava. Now the armies 
of his Majesty have arrived from Munnipore, and also from Assam, and 
1 , Maha Nund Kegoodeen, wilt re-establish Ra^ah Chund in his lawful 
station. I have come with the most positive orders to effect this, and 
besides, by chance, there was a battle on the way. Never will 1 depart 
from the orders of his Majesty, but 1 will certainly restore Gopee Chund 
to his former dignity. 

It will not be unknown to you. that between the functionaries of the 
Company and those of his Majesty there was peace; and that not with- 
standing frequent disputes, never had an open breach of friendship 
taken place, but the merchants of the two countries continued all along 
to carry on trade, as usual between the ports of the two states. Now 
that state of things is at end. I shall not fail to do my best and with the 
English Company War will ensue. The former Kings of Ava \rere 
always at peace with the Company, but that is now over, and the bands 
of friendship are severed asunder. Formerly ycu wrote a letter from 
which it appeared there was friendship between Rajah Cepee Chund and 
the English Company; it is therefore likely that their functionaries wlil 
not be disinclined to promote his benefit; and it is therefore proper, (hat 
having confined the Munniporean chiefs, you deliver Iheiti up to me. If 
you will net do this, 1 have the King’s order to seize them in whatever 
country they m&y be found. According to that order 1 will act. The 
above is the truth t I have written it. 

th¥ Agent (e the Governor Cfifentl to the Cernmonder oj ike 
Burmese forces Ceekar, dated t February tZ24. 

After the usual complimenis. Your letter of ihe month of Maugh, 
>7 j 5, has been received, and the cements undersiocd. You WTite, that 
by the orders of the Burmab King, you have come with an army to rein¬ 
state Uajab Covind Chunder in the Government of Caebar. My friend, " 
the country I of Caebar is under the protection of (he Honorable English 
Com pan V. and vre ^nnot permit a foreign power lo esiablish a Rajah 
there. ^ To the reinstatement of Rajah Govind Chunder we have no 
objeciion, but it must be done on the part of the Governmeni, 1 am 
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therefore hopefu|| ihai having wiihdr.iwi> from funlu*r inl’crfereMc with 
the affairs of Cachar, you will retire lo your own country, Vou hnvr 
written respecting the affair at Bikmmporr. \ rcfirct that such an occur¬ 
rence should have taken place, but as I wrote three letters to the Com- 
mnnderof the Burmese forces in Assam, from Cowalpara, declaring that ihe 
couniry of Cnchar was under our prow lion, and that we should forcibly 
resist uny aireoipt to occupy U] and, n<Mwiihsiandingthis formal warning 
you persist(^d in invading ihe country, you must be sensible, this un¬ 
pleasant affair, which happened previously to my arrival here, wns 
entirely attributable to your own conduct. Now I hope you will retire 
your army from Cachar, and prevent the further progress of hostilities. 
You state, that you will attempt to seise Chourjcet, and itiarjeet, and 
Gumbheer Sing, in a foreign lerriiory, should they be found therein ; my 
friend, this decUiration is inconsistent with the rules of friendship and 
good manners, os the abovemeniioned persorts are in our dominions. 
You, of course, hnvc the p<iwer of apprehending delinquonls in your own 
territory, but not beyond the Uiiindnr)*, which we could ncNer permit, 
if you come into our territory io seize the ubovemeniiuncJ, we must 
resist, and war may ensue. It is the deslic of your Sovereign that Chour- 
jeet, .Marjeet, and Gumbheer Singh shouki not be allo^^ed to return 'lo 
Cachar; and we, also, are willing to prevent them from vwr again creat¬ 
ing disturbances in the country, liefore this I wrote, and 1 now repeat, 
that I am desirous of having a personal inierview with you, 1 thcreion^ 
hope that you will meet me half-way between out respective encamp* 
men ts, when we may discuss the above and other mat lets, by whiili 
means the peace that has »o long subsisted beiween your .Sovereign nnti 
the Honorable Cornpany may be maintained. 

P, S. What else I had to say, I wrote in u letter dated the S 3 rd of 
January. You wilt consider the contents, and act with propriety. 

FfOm th 0 Agent iq Ike Governor Geiutol, to Make Nund Kegoo* 
deen, Commander of the Burmese forces its Cackar ; dated 9 
February 18 ^ 4 . 

After the usual compliments. I received your letter in the Bengal 
language. That in (he Burmese character also arrived; but for want of 
an able interpreter it was sent e'seahere for translaiion. This has now 
arrived; and it appears ihai you write, (hat the old friendship subsisting 
between us and your Rajah is at an end, and ibat war will ensue. Of 
I he result of hostilities, we have no apprehension; but w e shall regret 
to find the long established friendship between the two countries 
interrupted by your proceedings, Hitherio you have experienced the 
advantages of being at peace with us ' now if you insist upon war, you 
will also laste its bitter froils. On all other matters 1. addressed you 
on the 23 fd of January, and tst of February. From my letters of those 
dates, you will have learned my mind. 

Now, I hear that you design to enter the Jyntcah country, and that 
you have sent people to the Rajah. Therefore I acquaint you, that we 
will not permit the execution of ihis fresh act of aggression. Firet 
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because the Rajah’s ancestor received that country as a gifr, after con¬ 
quest, from the Honorable Company, and he himself has sought our 
protection. 

Secondly. Because, as you openly ihreaien Mar, we cannot permit 
you to occupy that or any other favourable position for commencing 

hostilities. 

Having understood this, you wilt do well to return .speedily by the road 
by which you came, otherwise you may lose possession of the country of 
Assam, whence you proceeded. 

Letter of 2 t'thruATy 1824 from the Burmese Commander in CUief 
in Assam to Ike Rajak of Jynteah. 

Menga Maha Nando Kroden, Commander in Chief of Assam, ac* 
quainis the Rajah of Jymeah and ministers, that presents and offerings 
from the country of Jymeah were invariably sent to the Rulers of Assam, 
until Rajah Ooorenath became engaged in war v iih Matounka; and the 
country and several villages were depredated! from this time the usual 
offerings were discontinued. 

Assam and its Sovereign having been conquered by his Burman 
Majesty^ a Governor has been appointed to its four cities and eight 
provinces, including Jynreah, and to preserve peace. Loj'a Koop, the 
Chief of Chajooky, and Natiee, and Cho-hu-ru, other Chiefs, recognise 
our authority. The General is, accordingly, commanded to acquaint the 
Rajah of Jynteah and ministers, wherever they may be. that they must 
bow submission and send offerings. He is also commanded to proceed 
by land, for the purpose of placing the Chief of Cozalee on the musnud. 
By the good fortune of our Sovereign, the King of White Blcphanis, 
etc., on our arrival at Cose lee, we attacked and assaulted the Cassayers, 
took prisoners, and quieted the disturbances which prevailed there. 
The Rajah of jynteah and ministers always obeyed the commands of the 
Assamese Rulers, and sent presents and offeriags. 

Doolwyun, now in the Royal service, the son of the Rajah of 
Cosalee. and his officers like Koonin» Lijah Koop. Dooraik Woourah, are 
charged with this letter, and ordered to request the Rajah of Jynteah to 
come to the place where our forces are assembled for the purpose of 
aordiff gnex planation. 

From Captain foknstene. Commanding a dciackment of the 23rd 
Regiment Bative infantry, to ike Deputy Adjutaui (ietteral of ihe Army, 
doted Budder'pore, 14 February / 82 ^. 

The command of this post having devolved upon me. in the absence 
of Major Newton, I have the honour to acquaint you, for the informa¬ 
tion of his Excellency theCommaoder*in-cbief, that the Burmese advanc¬ 
ed yesterday morning in very great force to within one thousand yards 
of this post, on cbe north bank of the Soormah river, and commenced 
upon the construci ion of five separate stockades on most advantageous 
ground. 
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Having obiained ilie sancUon of Mr. Scot! ihe Governor-GencraJ’s 
agent, for dislodging them from positions whichi if permuied to be finish¬ 
ed, would form a serious hindrance lo our future plans, and inevitably 
cause the sacrifice of many lives in their reduction, I was determined, If 
possible, to drive the enemyfrom them in their unfinished state, and tvieh 
this view directed Captain Rowe, with part of the ad Battalion 33d 
Regiment Native Infantry, and a party of the Rungpore Light infantry, 
to cross the Soormah, whilst I proceedt^J, accompanied by Mr. Scott's 
interpreter, op the rjvcr, in order to induce them to desist from throwing 
up these fortifications; but seeing no probability of their acquiescence, 
and that they were rather waiting for further reinforcements, 1 thought 
proper to direct the advance of the column. 

On reaching the first stockade, the enemy fired upon the leading 
sections, who ascended the height and instacMly drove the enemy with the 
bayonet from the stockade, and rapidly followed them up w ithout giving 
them time to rally, till every stockade was carried in the same gallant 
manner, and left m our possession; my instructiona from Mr. Scott being 
not to commence firing, unless much resistance was made, prevented the 
enemy's loss from being so great as they otherwise must have sustained: 
with the stockades the enemy abandoned a number of gingals and mus* 
kets, and the whol^ of their ammuoition. 

1 am sorry to add, that this success, on our part, was not obtained 
W'lthuut the loss of a Jemedar of the ist battalion, xoth regiment, and a 
number of men wounded, principally by spikes and bows set In the 
ground to impede the advance of the detachment. 

1 cannot close this despatch iwithout bringing, to his Excellency's 
notice the gallant conduct of Captain. Bowe, who commanded the column 
of attack, and that of Lieutenant Ellis, who commanded the detachment 
3 d battalion 33d Native Infantry, and of whom Captain Bowe makes 
particular mention; indeed the whole of the detachment behaved with the 
utmost steadiness and bravery throughout. 

from LifuUnanl Cohnel K.ifointfn, Commanding m SylAef, to Captain 
Bayldon, Major of Brigade^ Dacca; datod Jatlraporo, 23 p'th^ 
ruary 

I have the honor to report to you for the information of Lieutenant- 
Colonel McMorine, commanding the frontier, that agreeably to the requisr 
tion of D. Scott, Esq. Political Agent, the detachment under my com¬ 
mand again disembarked yesterday morning at eight o^clock, and after a 
march of two hours, fell in with the enemy's stockades at Doodpatlee. 

Several spirited attacks were made upon their position, undercover 
of a heavy fire from three six-pounders, all of which, 1 am sorry to say, 
failed, and after a most severe action, which lasted from ten o'clock until 
evening, I was compelled to draw off the detachment, and re turn lo the 
strong stockades, which have been evacuated by the enemy nt Jaitrapore 
on the j 6 th instant, leaving two European officers and one hundred and 
fifty men {between the enemy and our present position) at the strong 
post of Tilayn, as a measure of observation and safety* 
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I re^rel to sayi that out* Ices has been severe; ona I:ureplan o 0 icer 
killed, one Lieutenant-colonel wounded slightly, one Captain and one 
Ensign wounded dangerously, and about one hunderd and fifty-five men 
killed and wounded. 

1 have not as yet been able to ascertain the exact extent of our loss, 
but as soon as I .collect the returns, 1 shall have the honor to forward 
them. 

The enemy s force may be fairly computed at two thousand Burmahs, 
mcludtng cavalry, and they fought with a bravery and obstinacy which I 
have never witnessed in any troops. It is impossible to esiimare their loss, 
but it must be very severe. 

Our troops behaved wirh their usual steadiness and gallantry, and 
reiircd with the heavy guns in the best order. 

P.S .—The returns having been received, they arc herewith en¬ 
closed : — 

i Returrw of Killtd 6* Wovndsd of Iho jsl Bultolion /oih Regiment 
in acUoH with ike Bi*rm$se, on the Feby. 16*^4., 

Killed—I Lieutenant, & 14 Sepoys. Wounded—1 Lieutenant- 

Colonel, 1 Ensign, i Subadur, 4 Jemadars, 6 Havildara 0 Naicks, 
04 Sepoys, and t Lascar.-:Lieutenant Armstrong, killed.—Lieutenant- 
Colonel Bowen, wounded siightly.^Bnsign Barberie, wounded severely. 

Litt.of fef/fed dp* Wounded of a peiachmsnt of Ike BatloHon S^d 
Regimenlt tn an action with the Burmese, on ike ijst Vehruary j 8 ^ 4 . 
Killed—3 Sepoys.-Wounded —i Captain, 1 Havildnr, 1 Naick, and at 
Sepoys.—Captain Johnstone, wounded^severely. 

Lu( of KUfed ^ Wounded of a Detachment of the Hungpore Light 
Infantry, in an cclion wiik the Bunnest', "« the ^fst Feby. tS^4 - 
Killed —t Naick, and 3 Sppoya.—Wounded—3 Noicks, and 4 Sepoys. 


LienLeniinl^Colonel H.Bowen, Commanding the Detachment 
at Ccchar, io Ueutenanl Colonel NUol, Adfulant General of ihe Army, 
Head Quarters', dated Camp near Jatlrapore, February /8^4. 

I regret ro have to report to you that Lieutenant A. B. Armstrong, 
of the. TSt batiafion, loth regiment N*. I., was killed in action with the 
• Burmese on the srst instant nr Doodputlee. This valuable officer was 
shot at the head of the Grenadiers, among the stakes and spring guns 
which were planted all round the enemy’s stockades outside, for a distance 
of from twenty 10 thiriy yards, concealed for the most part in long grass. 

It i.s my painful duty to mention, by this opportunity, that Captain 
Johnstone, of the 3.3rd regiment N. I., and Ensign Barberie, of the loth 
regiment N. I. are in ix very dangerous state; the former was shot through 
(he thigh bone, and (he latter had his leg shattered to pieces, and has 
since been ampiiiatcd. I (rust it will not be considered presumption in me 
to express my hope, that something may be done for these two officers 
in the event of their recovery, and in consideration of their brave and 
gallant conduct in the aclions of the i^th, 18th and aist instant. 
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Cap lain John.siojie hu» been tweniy years in llie army, haa seen 
much actual service, has never been absent from his corps during all that 
lime (except on sick certificate for four monlhs) and has rendered mo iho 
greatest assistance throughout. 

I cannot close this letter without deeply lamenting our failure at 
I^oodpatlee, and the Joss we have sustained, and I sincerely hope his 
HxceUency, the Comniander*in-Chief, will concur in opinion with’ 
Mr. Scott, the Covernor^Generals Agent, and myself, thoL wc were jusij-* 
fied in following up our former rapid success in our attack ai Doodputice, 
in order to prevent ihe junction of the Assamese and liunnesc armies, 
and the invasion of our own territories, which they had repeatedly threa¬ 
tened by Idler, since (notwithstandingour failure) it has caused the army 
to evacuate their strong stockades at and around Doodpatlee, and to pro¬ 
ceed in disorder in the direction of Munnyporc and Assam, of which 
authentic accounis reached me yesterday. 

It has now been ascertained by people sent to eNamine the evacuated 
siockades at Doodpatlee, that the enemy had between four and five 
hundred men killed and wounded. They were wholly composed of 
liurmeae, and they fought desperately, reserving their Hre to the last 
momenir and seldom missing theii object. 

I beg leave to supply an omission in my report of this affair, under 
date the ad instanc, and to state that Major Newton, with an hundred 
and fifty men of the derachmenc left to protect the stockades at Jntirapore, 
joined me by order on the evening of the 20th, near Doodpatlee. 


Proelamalion by tke lUght H'>norablt iKc (iovernor (tenoral in CouiicUt 

5 Merck 1^24. 

The conduct of the Burmese having compelled ihe British govern¬ 
ment to have recourse to arms in support of its rights and honour, the 
Governor.General in Council hereby noiifiesi that the government of Ava 
is placed in the cunditjon of a public enemy, and that all British subjects, 
whether European or Native, are prohibited from holding any communi¬ 
cation with the people of that state, until the differences now unhappily 
existing, shall be terminated. 

The Governor General Council deems it proper to take this oppor¬ 
tunity of publicly declaring the causes that have led to hostilitie.s whU a 
slate, between which and the Honorable East India Company, a friendly 
intercourse has long subsisted, to the great advantage of both parties, ind 
with which the British government has invariably sought to cultivate and 
maintain the relations of amity. 

During many years past, the Burmese oncers governing the country 
contiguous to our south-east frontier, have, from lime to time, been guilty 
of acts of encroachment and aggression, which the Brtlsh Government 
would have been fully justified in repelling by force, 

Solicitous, however, to preserve with all nations, the relations of 
peace, the British government has considered it to be, in an especial 
manner, its duty to make large allowances for the peculiar circumsianc^s 
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and dmracLcf uC llie nurmescyovernmeni and people. The consciousnesss 
ofiUi powci (o repel and punish aggression hjs strengihened ibe mouves 
of forbearance towards a nation removed, by their geographicaUiiuaiion, 
from the immediate circle of our political relations, and with whom (as 
we have no opposing inicresU) the supreme government sought only to 
maintain a commercial intercourse on terms of equality and freedom, con¬ 
ducive to the welfare and prosperity of both countries. 

So long, therefore, as the aggressions of which the British govern- 
mcni had to complain, could be treated as the iinauthoriacd acts of the 
subordinatcofficersof llie Uurman government, and could be tolerated con¬ 
sistently with the national honor & the security of the British territories, 
I he supreme government sedulously endeavored to preserve unimpaired 
the existing relations of peace and friendship, noiwiihstanding provoca¬ 
tions which would have fully justified, & from a state more formidable m 
position and resources, would have imperiously demanded a resort to 
arms. 

Trusting that the motives of its conciliatory demeanor could not have 
been misunderstood, the British government persuaded itself that the 
government of Ava, however extravagimi in its pretensions, must have 
been no less desirous than ourselves to maintain a friendly intercourse so 
profitable to that country, and could not but be sensible, that as our mode¬ 
ration was founded on a consciousness of our strength, and on a general 
desire to preserve the blessings of peace, so our forbearance would not be 
carried beyond the limits where it ceased to be compatible with the snfety 
of our subjects, the integrity of our dominions, and the honour of our 
country* 

Unhappily, these expectations have been disappointed. The Burmese 
government, actuated by an extravagant spirit of pride and ambition, and 
elated by its conquests over the petty tribes by which it is surrounded, has 
ventured lo violate the British territories, lu attack and stay a parly of 
British sepoys, to seise and imprison British subjects, to avow extensive 
achemes of mischievous aggression, and to make hostile preparations on 
our frontier, that leave no doubt of its intention to execute its insolent 
and unjudiihable threats. 

In prosecution of a groundless claim to the island of Shapuree, (he 
Burmese chiefs of Arracan, in a time of profound peace, and without any 
previous attempt at negotiation on the part of (heir government, attacked, 
under cover of night, a smafi guard of British troops stationed on that 
island for purposes uf police, and .drove them from their post with the loss 
.of several lives. No answer has been returned by the court of Amera- 
poora to the demand of explanation and atonement which it was of course 
the duly of the British government instantly to prefer, but which was 
made in the same spirit of conciliation which had always characterised 
our comm uniaii ions wiih thn con i f of Ava. On the contrary, the 
Burmese local ouihoritjcs have distinctly declared the determination of 
their sovereign to Invade the British dominions unless (heir 
groundless daim to Shapuree is unequivocally admitted, 
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Subseijucnlly to tlie atiack on the island 0/ Shapuree, tin* command¬ 
ing; officer and several of the crew of the Honorable Company’s schooner 
Sophia were insidiously cm Iced on shore, apd carried into the interior, by 
the order of commissioners specially deputed to Arracan by the Burmese 
couri, ;md all hough subse<juently released, they have been sent back 
without any explanation or apology for the insulting outrage. 

The Burmese generals on the nonh-east have, at the same moment, 
advanced their troops into the country of Cacliar and occupied a post 
wihin only five miles of the frontier of Sylhet, notwithstanding that they 
were distinctly warned by the British authorities, in that quarter, that 
I he petly state of Cachar was under the protection of the British govern* 
inent, nnd that the movement of their troops must be regarded as an act 
of hostility to be repelled by force. In both quarters, the Burmese chiefs 
have publicly declared their determination tn enter the British territories 
in pursuit of alleged offenders against the government of Ava, and have 
avowed intentions of open hostility as ihc niternative of our refusing to 
comply with their unjust and utterly inndmissible pretensions. 

Whilst occupying their ihreatening position on Ihe British frontier, 
the Burmese government planned, moreover, the conquest of Jynieea, 
nnoiher chiefship situated similarly with Cachar, in regard to tlie district 
of bylhet, nnd which having formerly been restored by the British authori* 
ties to the family of the reigning Rajah, after a temporary convulsion, had 
been more distinctly recognized as a dependency of Bengal. They called 
on the Rajnh to acknowledge submission and allegiance to the King of 
Ava, and a demonstration was actually made to enter his territory, when 
I he advance of the British troops frustraled the execution of their hostile 
design. 

The deliberate silence of the court of Amrapooia, as vtell as ihe 
combination and extent of the operations undertaken by its officers, leave 
it no longer doubtful that the acts and declarations of the subordinate 
authorities are fully sanctioned by iKcir sovereign, and that that haughty 
nnd barbarous court is not only determined ip withhold all explanation 
and atonement for past Injuries, but mediates projects of the most extra¬ 
vagant and unjustifiable aggression against the British government. 

The Governor*Genera| in Council therefore, for the safety of our 
subjects, and the soourity of our districts, already seriously alarmed and 
injured by the approach of the Burmese armies, has felt him self impera¬ 
tively called on to aniicipaie the threatened invasion. The national honor 
no less obviously requires that atonement should be had for wrongs so 
wantonly inflicted and so insolently maintained, and the national 
interests equally demand that we should seek, by an appeal to arms, that 
security against future insult and aggression which the arrogance and 
grasping spirit of the Burmese government have denied to friendly 
expostulation and remonstrance. 

With these views and purposes, the Governor*General in Council hrP 
deemed it an act of indispensable duty to adopt such measures as aaa 
necessary to vindicate the honor of the British government, to bring the 
Burmese to a just sense of its character and rights, to obtain an advan- 
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tageoiis adjustment of our eastern boundary, und (o preclude the vccur* 
rence of similar insult and ag'g^ression in future. 

Still animated by a sincere desire for peace, and utterly averse from 
all purposes of ag^grandizement, ihe Governor General in Council will 
rejoice if the objects abovemen tioned cun be accomplished without carry* 
ing the war to extremities. Hut to whatever length (he conduct of the 
Burmese government may render it necessary to prosecute hostilities, His 
Lordship in Council relies wtth confidence on the justice of our cause, 
on the resources of the government, and on the approved valor of our 
(roops, for the early and successful termination of the contest. 

By Command of ‘he Right Hon*ble the Governor General in 
Council. 

GEORGIA SWJNTON, 


• Sftcv. TO Govt. 


THE ARAKAN MUG BATTALION 

Ry San Suwe Ru, 

T!ie Arakmi Commissioners OfHce coniAins some very inttrresiing 
and vajuable records which are among* Uie oJdest in Rriiisli Burma. 
Tliough I hey are bound iog:eiher and preserved in book form, yei a 
casual examinniion of them will convince a researcher (bar diey have 
been very carelessly kept wuhoiit ihe slighesc aiiention being paid to any 
form of order or chronologiral sequence. The papers being nil more 
or less mixed, one finds it mosi difficult (o reproduce a connected Account 
of any of the many interesting subjects with which (hey are concerned. 
The time has more than arrivt'd when these valuable records ought lo be 
property looked after, tabulated and indexed by some one competent 
to undertake the work. In preparing the following nccount this diHi* 
cully has been met with, involving the sacrifice of much of its intereac 
owing to the want of continuiiy of narration, Such as these facts are 
found, they are now served up without further apologies. 

The first proposal lo raise rhree Of.^mpanies of MugSj each a hundred 
strong, wui made by Mr. Robertson lo Captain Hay, Conimandani of 
the Provincial Battalion at Chittagong, for the purpose of protecting the 
district during the unhealthy season. This sucins to have been carried 
out, for Captain Hay is asked to indent for arms and accoutrements for 
three hundred men. This order was sent on the gth of Pebruray 1834. 
Resides ihis^Mr. C. R. Cartwright, Acting Collector of Chittagong, was 
asked to advance Rs. i .500 to Captain Hay for the purpose, 

Apparently one Mr Lindgulst'attached to some small force landed 
on the island of Shapuri and without authority removed the Burmese 
Flag. He was severely censured for this. Early in 1824 we find 
Robertson hinting At a possible rupture with the Governor of Arakan 
and advising Government to withdraw the small fnrrr ipparrnfiT 
ing that island. Another reason for withdrawal was unheal ihiness. 
The ill feeling between'the two people being really due to the boundary 
dispute, Robertson on the 8th January *1824 sends a letter to the Burmese 
Governor of Arakan to appoint seme one to meet him to adjust the 
boundary. The dispute arose out of the arrest of two Englishmen who 
were found anchoring near the island. The Raja*s letter being un« 
tavoiirable. war is expeiued and Robertson takes precautions. He finds 
Arakane.se cooperation indispensible. He works round their prejudices 
nnd gains I heir este* m. He praises their pairiottsm and their regard 
for their ancestors. 

He thinks that there is no one under 40 who knows any thing about 
his country. Moreover lie finds the Mugs never willing 10 work unless 
fhey were paid. The foUoiving passage represents his views regarding the 
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people. '‘U is a custom common to the Mugs, ihe Burmese and other 
Eastern tribes lo give a bounty to every man going on actual service in 
his own country. This practice, I suspect, is found advaiitogeous to 
several parties It enables the sovereign to raise an army without djffi* 
culty, and the fact that the peaceful subject has to purchase an exemp¬ 
tion from service ensures to the individual employed some remunerado- 
for his exertion and affords the local authority an opportunity for extorn 

tion and embezzlement.Another peculjnrity of the Mugs is 

Their respect for their hereditary national chiefs and their comparatively 

reudy submission to the headmen of their wards or villages.The 

inhabitants of one village will not move under the guidance of the head¬ 
man of another village.They are clearly a trading and not an 

agricultural race; and they seem to have the commercial indifference to 
hereditary rank with the commercial aitachmenr to their own little res¬ 
pective'communities. At Huf Bung which contains upwards of 2000 
families of their tribe I was informed by the zemindar's agent that (here 
was scarcely a single ffeid cultivated by the Mugs.” Mere he iniks 
about restoring the Independence of Arukan and making ovur ibe country 
to the people, but doubts whether the Arakanese themselves would 
exchange life under settled (jovernment for u precArloua existence. 

In the month of March troops gather on both frontiers. Conditions 
of amicable settlement are laid down by Uobert&on ns follows:— 

(i) Ftrst, that both of you (the Burmese Governor and Banduln) 
send mn a written denial of your participation in the 
seizure of the two gentlemen and (he khalosiSf in order 
that being furnlehed with this document the Right Hon* 
ourable the Governor General may write to the SuKnn of 
Ava to have the person punished Nvho was gull tv of the 
act.” 

(h) "Secondly, tha( relinquishing all claims to the island of 
Shapuri you plainly slate in writing that you admit the 
said Shapuri to belong 10 the Honourable Company, aitd 
that the local authorities in Araknn will never again pre¬ 
tend to lay claim to it.” 

(iii) ^‘Thirdly, you reduce the force in the Province of Arakan by 
sending away all but the usual number of troops. So 
soon as you comply with these three conditions wc will 
immediately withdraw our forces.” 

These conditUions are to be fulfilled within ten days counting from the 
191b bebruary 1824, In the event of iheir failure to comply with the 
above terms war is to be declared. 

With a view to hostilities 4 party of 650 Mugs were sent to Naaf 
under the disposal of Colonel Shapland. He is told to train them for the 
subsequent formation of a permanent corps. To enable the proper 
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handling; of the men n I^cng&U writer on Ks. lo a month and a Mug 
interpreter on Rs. to a month are sanciionecl in March 1S34, 

The Mug levy o( 400 men is for the time being kept as a separate 
unit under Captain Pringle. In (he month of April (liis officer is 
authorised to enrol suitable recruits and to raise the strength of the 
corps to 500. Other small bands of distributed in other small 
towns do not form part of this regular levy, bur Captain Pingle is asked 
10 exercise control over them. They are not incorporated into (he 
regular Provincial Uattallon becouse of their general unwillingness to 
serve under foreign leaders. 

This raising of l\lug troops is more for political reasons than for any 
particular requirement of service; and in order to facilitate others joining 
the force when they are asked to do so. Colonel Shspland at the frontier 
is, however, on Hnancial grounds, asked Co discharge 700 Mugs under 
him in such away that they will join again whert wanted. He is asked to 
draw up an agreement 10 rhac effect, and adds : 'The Mugs, though stub* 
born and intractable, are, I undertand, generally faithful (0 any agree* 
ment they may enter into. I have reasons to think that tfiese men will 
be found ready to adhere to the terms of their agreement/' 

Small bands of Mugs—20 to 90—are raised under their leaders artel 
are looked upon as part of the regular troops. A pay of Ks. 7 a month 
is given to the leaders having more than jo men under them. Discip* 
line is to be introduced very gradually as sudden confinement would 
alienate the men from their cause. As an extra inducement extra pa) is 
promised to'those leaders who submit to regular drill and discipline. At 
first ^ leaders with their men agree to this. Their progress appears to be 
s&tisfaciory: "many of the men are admirable marksmen and all of 
them seem previously acquainted with the use of rhe musket. ' It Is 
the opinion of Captain Pringle and every officer who has observed them 
that they are particularly ffiied to form an efficient rifle corps.*’ The 
whole lot under training and proper discipline under Captain Pringle 
comes up to about 400 strong. They are given short green jackets as 
uniforms and lOO rifles are distributed among the best shots; six bugles 
are also given; and the ultimate object is to form a disciplined light 
infantry. 

The levy at Chittagong being now without any officer to supcriti* 
tend and control them, become disorganised and rowdy. So in June 
1824 Captain Dickenson of the Dacca Provincial Batullion is sent down 
to take charge. Dut on behalf of the Mugs it is stated that they, even 
when wounded severely, brought in .their arms and accoutrements. 

In July 1824 preparations were made to send 5 oo Mugs to Rangoon. 
The Mugs were very willing to go. Tliey were sent in two batches, the 
first of which sailed in (he " Thalis under Captain Wiggins in die 
month of August 1824. 
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The Mug levy under Dickenson flourishes , and lie is authorised to 
raise ihc strength to 6oo- He gets in an extra Hnvildar and 2 Naiks of 
ihe Regular Army for the instruction cf his men, On the a^rd July 
1824 Captain Dickenson, in whose experience great trust is reposed, is 
empowered to form the men of Ins levy into six companies, ots s— 

5 Companies, each consisting of 

1 Subadar at Rs. 40 u month. 

2 Jemadars at Rs. 20 ,, 

6 Havildars at Hs. jo ,, 

6 Naiks at Rs. 8 m 

I Bugler at Rs. 8 „ 

loo Privates at Rs. 6 1, 

j Company of Dowmen as a temporary esiablishment to be ntuu lied 
10 the Corps during the War. 

a Jemadars at Rs. 15 n month. 

4 Havildars at Rs. 8 „ 

4 Naiks at Rs. 8>8 „ 

200 Privates at Rh. $ ,, 

These men were equipped with light Fusils with pouches and black 
l>ei(s of the new pattern^ their old heavy muskets being too cumbersome. 

The opinion formed by Captain Dickenson of his men and in which 
Mr. Robertson entirely agreed, was: Is 10 be remarked very much in 

Invoiir of the Mugs that every man who offers himself as a soldier seems 
10 have his mind solely occupied with the idea of entering as n fighting 
man. and all his arguments hinge on that: and though the very limited 
experience I have yet had of them dotts not allow me to speak conh* 
denily, still 1 am greatly disposed to think the Mug will ultimately form 
a better and moie useful soldier than ever was contemplated. Their 
hard!fleas, freedom from religious prejudices and mode of leading are 
materia] circumstances in favour of my opinion of their natural courage 
and respectability. With regard to discipline 1 see neither difficulties nor 
obstructions to its perfect accomplishment with time. It must not too 
prematurely and too rigorously be imposed. The habits of the people 
must be gradually and progressively changed, and themselves moie fami* 
fiarised with the European character to ensure their confidence and by 
degrees to lessen that row reposed in (heir chiefs. U this corps is to be 
permanently retained the sooner it is rendered effective by the nomination 
for an Adjutant, ihe better, and he should be a young man selected for 
bisfftneas loassiat in accomplishing the ends in view. A Quarter- 
master Sergeant would likewise be desirable.’' 

Three days laier Afr. Robertson in wriling (0 the Government for 
the full equipment of the Mug Battalion makes the following remarks. 
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“ 1 am happy in being able lo inform the (/Overnment ihat Captain 
Dickenson has, by studying the character of his men and commencing 
the acctuisUiun of their language, succeeded in bringing them in(o a 
state of discipline such as promises (air to render the levy a most useful 
nnd serviceable corps. Many of (he Snrdnrs have cheerfullv agreed to 
undergo regular drill io enable them the better to direct and manage 
their men,'* 

Writing to (icnera) Sir Archibald Campbell at Rangoon, Mr. 
Robertson gives some pertinent Advice to that officer regarding the hand¬ 
ling of the doo Mugs sent under Captain Wiggins: " They are divideg 
into several district parties, und it will be found advisable in employind 
them to mingle the different sets as little as possible with each other, and 
never if avoidable lo place the men of one party under the orders of the 
Sardar of another. You tvill I hope find them nn active, hardy and 
serviceabla though often intractable bod^ of men; but there are some 
peculiarities in their character, by Attending tOM'hich much of (he annoy* 
ftnee arising from their occasionally unaccountable perversity may oe 
avoided They dread being called coolies or any degrading appellatioor 
and are fond in the extreme of being treated with some degree of 
consideration, They have no prejudices of caste nnd are possessed of a 
respectable degree of courage. They are extremely inqui.sitive, obser* 
vanl and jealous of tiny Indulgence that oihei troops receive which they 

may be denied. If sent into (he held without tents while every other 
Regirt^ent has them, they may think them.selves slighted and conse* 
quenlly form less efficient soldiers than (hey otherwise do." 

With a view to the advance on Arakan in the proper season 
Mr. Robertson devise.« means of raising us many Mugs as possible for the 
purpose. He therefore gets some influential Mug Chiefs to write to those 
of (heir people who had settled in large numbers in the district of Backer* 
gunge, asking them to join the army Avhich was to take the offensive in 
Arakan and which would eventually give them the opportunity of seeing 
and recovering their own country again. 

But at this stage of preparation we find that in November some doubt' 
is expressed by Government if it would be advisable to allow the Muga 
to take active part in the operations in Arakan, the suggested alternative 
being their employment at Chittagong for civil purposes. Robertson 
dissents from this view and points out the obvious disadvantages. He 
says that the levy was quite an experimental measure chiefly undertaken 
"to ascertain whether trained soldiers may not be raised from a class 
whom it has hitherto been supposed impossible to discipline.*' It was 
therefore finally decided to take them into Arakan, and accordingly an 
additional 300 Mug pioneers were raised under Lieutenant Scott. 

In November of the same year an additional Rifle Corps is attached 
to the Levy and Captain MaefarUne is special ly brought down from the 
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Madrcis Infaniry to train them. 11s is* ao successful that he is 
permanently retained for the campaign at hand. 

At Ihe recommendation of Captain Dickenson an extra field aiJow- 
ance is sanctioned, to continue only while on active service. 


Subadars 


Rs. 8*0 

Jemadars 


..... ,, 5*0 

Havildars 


.... ,, 2-3 

Naiks 


. „ i-o 

Buglers 

•••• 

.... ,, S-O 

Sepoys 


.... ,, 1*6 


In December Mr. Miller of ilte Rose Ark*’ is appointed to bo in 
medical charge of the Mug Levy. 

The Government does i^ot seem to atiacli mucli importance to the 
Mug Levy, and was inclined to deprive it of some of the privileges given 
to regular troops. We find Mr. Robemon fighting tooth and nail on 
their behalf, and pointing out tl)at in a country like Arulcaii no Indian 
troops rouid be as useful, and the utility of the campaign rested eniircly' 
with the Mugs. He points out that os the Mugs were very proud and 
independent, any slight offered to them would prove disastrous to their 
cause ; and that no amount of' pecuniary reconpense would mitigate the 
evH once created by preferential treatment. He regrets that they are 
still looked upon as irregulars and advances reasons to support his con* 
lemion that they ought to be incorporated into the permanent establish* 
ment under the new designation of " Mug Rangers.’* In fact towards 
the end of December, anticipating Government compliance, he insirucis 
Rrigodier Morrison, commanding the Chittagong Division, to transfer 
the Levy, o.A n lejnporary incnsure, frotn the Political to the Military 
Department. 

VVe next hear of Maungdaw being taken by Brigadier Morrison. 
Unfortunately the loiter of information gives no date, but it Is probable 
that ic took place in January 1825. In the following month Mr, Robert¬ 
son is taking every pains to reduce the conquered territory to some 
semblance of law and order. With this object be places (Major Hoope in 
full control in the District giving him directions lo deal with crime in a 
manner suggested by his own discretion. Under him he also appoints 

Mug Kyaun Oks over each half of the District, with the authority of 
petty ilagisiratcs. We can see how very anxious he is to win over the 
confidence of the people and with that purpose be exerts himself to the 
utmost. He writes to Major Roope : ’* In all capital or heinous criminal 
matters the olTcnder had belter he confined and the circuinstancc.s of (he 
case communicated to this oOice, whence further instructions w'ill be 
received under such lules as may hereafter be laid down by Government. 
You will examine into all petty theft, assault, disturbances, quarrels, 
et: , etc., and award at your own discretion either a .senleuce of moderate 
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fine,, imprisonmenl or corporal punishment limiiing ihc infliction of ihc 

1 Alter to JO rattans.Cases of petty debts and civil actions for money 

may be adjusted summarily when necessary by yourself.A weekly 

report had better be in the same manner required from the two Kyaun 
Oks who must also be made to understand that they are to send imme- 
dloie information of every serious occurrence to your office.” 

On the 7th January (825 Guvernment sanctions the transfer of the 
Mug Levy from the Political to the Military Depart ntent and places It 
under General Morrison, 

With the fall of Arakan in March t 8 i 5 and its occupation by the 
British, Mr, Robertson is appointed Agent to the Governor-General in 
Araknn and Commissioner for (he management of Civil Affairs. He is 
therefore given increased salary of Ks. 50,000 a year, He is also per¬ 
mitted to hold his original situation as Judge and Magistrate of Cawnpur. 
His duties are to collect revenue, to organise efficient police, to admlnis* 
ter Civil and Criminal Justice, adhering as far as possible, to local 
usages and institutions, except when they are plainly at variance with the 
principles of humanity and natural equity, To assist him in this high 
office Mr, C. Pston, Magtstmte of Calcutta, is appointed his assistant. 

Captain Hutchins, the second in cuinmand of the Mug Levy, having 
take» loavu, Capinin MHCfarlane is appointed in his stead in August 1825. 
In the same month Mr. Taton is direcied to raise an additional 400 Mug 
recruits who should be trained along with the regular Levy. When the 
number sanctioned is completed, the question of its arms and accoutre¬ 
ments is to be considered by General Morrison. 

On the 10th of March 1826 the SuL>« Commissi oner is informed by 
Government that it sanctions the disbandment of the Mug Pioneers raided 
At Chittagong to accompany the expeditiortary force to Arakan. 

Due to adverse rei>oits the idea of forming a Mug Provincial Batta¬ 
lion on a large scale is stopped, and the Commissioner is authorised to 
employ the existing lot on police duty. The undisciplined conduct of the 
Mug soldiers is largely noticed by the military authorities; but on Inves¬ 
tigation it was found that it was mainly due to the removal of direct 
European control over iliem. Ir is therefore decided to place them 
always under European supervision and to utilise then along with other 
regular troops. 

Correspondence lasts up to May 2626 only, when we have to leave 
tlie Mug Levy in the midst of general complaints against (heir conduct. 
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NOTES AND REVIEWS 


OEPRKSSRD CLASSES OF EURMA.^W fuHhernoU. 

My paper eniiiled Depressed Classes of Burma’*, published in 
Volume XII Part 111 of the Society's Journal, when read at the meeiing 
of the Society on the pih February 1923, provoked a “lively discussion” 
among the members who attended the meeiing. Some of the members 
expressed their scepticism as to the existence of depressed classes com* 
parable with those of India. As the resolution, passed at that meeiing, 
invited other writers to contribute information on the subject, 1 may be 
permitted to vindicate the position taken up by me by a further instal* 
ment cm the subject. 

The Buddhist U ham mat hats are my authority for holding the view 
that there have existed recognised class and caste distinctions in Burma 
from time immemorial. U Gtung's Digest on the Law of Dhammathat, 
Section IS of Volume unmistakably gives us the classification. It 
mentions the royalty as distinct from the ruling class; the ruling cImr 
comprising ministers, responsible officers and high officials; the tkdfe 
class (the members whereof held the position by royal appointment); the 
/kdgyoe class; the trading or merchant class; the poor or indigent 
class. It may be argued that this division is archaic and out of daie. I 
maintain that it was recognised up to the end of the reign of the last 
Burmese monarch in 1885. The classification cannot therefore be called 
nrchaic or out*of-date. In modern times a new class of people has sprung 
up: they style themselves (albeit arbitrarily) as mitt or d^aya (official, 
literally ruling, class). Governrnent officials, judges, magistrates and 
lawyers are placed in this category. 

While writing this answer to the criticiaiu of the members ni the 
said meeting, 1 was highly pleased to read the evidence'of Mr. P. C. 
KugarCyt I C. S., deputy commissioner of Bassein, given before the 
Crime Inquiry Committee, published in the Rangoon Gazette dated the 
yth July 1933. Mr. Fogarty affirmed in strong terms the existence of the 
last named official class of modern times. He rightly indicted the sub* 
ordinate Burmese officials as relentlessly unsympathetic to the Burmese 
cultivator class. His keen observation of the Burmese, his accurate 
insight Into the Burmese nature, his Judgment (which U in no way 
exaggerated) based on his observation and his well founded fear of th^ 
future, led him (0 open up matters of sociological interest deserving i3f 
special notice by the Burma CJovernment, in the interests of the future 
welfare of the country and its people, I would endorse every word he 
said; and I would quote his evidence in its entirety in support of niy 
contention, a,s it will e.spress and establish the point at issue much belief 
then I can. 
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Mr. Foforiy stated :—‘ To the b«st of my observation, Burmese of 
educdtion and weJi-tO' do persons, bnth official and non^oflicial, are 
bej^inning to regard themselves as n class apart from the poorer Uui man, 
so that there is not only a difference of nrealtb but a growing difference in 
modes of life und thought, indicated in such matters as Intermarriage and 
social customs generally. If that is so, there is very grave danger in the 
future. 1 have noticed that persons of the class of township officers have 
not shown a really genuine interest in helping (heir poor brethren. Take 
a small matter like .the distribution of quinine. A number of the town* 
ships of the districts J have served in have been badly ravaged in parts 
by malaria : but 1 very seldom found nn officer who in the least bothered 
about exercising the very considerable powers of assisting the people 
whirh the Government has given him in the mutter of free distribution of 
quinine nnd so orr. They ere a separate caste. 

The evidence of U Ba Hlaing, edium of Neru liurma, given before the 
Crime Inquiry Committee, published in (he Rangoon Gazette oi the iSth 
July 1933. also lends support to my statement, and runs as follows:—*^The 
Burman official is under the falsa and antiquated impression that he is h 
ffltS—a ruler of men^who must be placed far above his fellows, As a 
miu he thinks ha is of a different caste from his fellows whom he must 
rule over. As such he^ does not try to mix with the people whose 
co-operation he sreks.'’ 

s 

The evidence I of Mr. Pugarty and 1 ) Ba Hialng confirms my asser¬ 
tion that there exists the notion of class dtsiinction in Burma: that It Isa 
notion sUll unconquered by the spirit of toleration : that It tends to divide, 
and in fact divides, class from class, community from commuity and 
family family. It is undeniable that there are class distinctions in 
Burma; but what 1 have to establish is "the exisience <»f depressed 
classes in Burma, ns comparable with those of India.’* 

I slated in my paper (hat the fishermen, barbers, washermen, pagoda 
slaves, professional beggars, grave diggers and people who follow certain 
trades, and* call mgs such as hunters, butchers, rntoxlcaiing drug sellers, 
aetors and midwives, are luoked down upon as untouchables: and that 
they are absolutely debarred from taking any part in all social functions 
of the respectable classes. 

. 1 shall take flr&u the case of the ikinckts- It in sclf^videiu, from 
the language of the f>)vcrnment communlqud dated the a^ih December 
1922 which 1 incorporated in m3* paper r^rhdtttn, (1) that nearly two 
hundred years have elapsed since the tkinckis were condemned to this 
punishment of degrodutum as pagoda slaves: (a) thai for the last two 
hundred jenrs they have remained in the self-same position s (3) that they 
wer^ never received into the suciety of the respectable classes for these 
two hundred years t (4) that for the lust one hundred years during the 
British rule of Arakan, they have from time lo time clamoured for 
recognition as one of the respectable classes without any result s (5) that 
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they have given the reason (which is logically, moralTy and legally, 
though nut sooiologicfllly, sound) that u was only their ancestors who 
were condemned to this punishment: (6) that (hey, the descendants, 
should not suffer degradation any more : (7) (hat iheir ccimtnunliy is a 
large one: (8) that they own lands: (p) that they are no more in the 
service of the religious shrines: {10) that they are following their voca« 
lions as the rest of the peoples (11) that although nearly two hundred 
years have elapsed iheir auidliion is stationary and not improved t (la) 
iluit in regard to them the Arakanese as well as die Burmese are conser* 
vatiVQ to the core: (13) that they Imve therefore repeatedly sought the 
interfeience of the British Government in the matter : (14) that they have 
at last obtained “consolation^' (which term must nut be confounded, as 
it is not i^ynonymous, with “recognition" by the people) In the said 
Government communique which may be accepted at Its face value: 
(15) that there still exists this depressed class in Burma : (16) that these 
people are still connidored us untouchables end not associated with by the 
respectable classes; (i^) that they are therefore absolutely debarred from 
taking any pan in any social function of the respectable classes. 

The Government cunununiqud will be a dead letter for a very-long 
lime to come as the people cannot, by any law of the land, be compelled 
to take these depressed classes into their xocieiy. 'flie fusion of (he 
pagoda slaves with the respectable classes is <inly possible after tlie coin* 
plete conversion of ihe people ftom iheir Urahmanlc noiitms and social 
customs. The It tray rasas of carrfu I l.y bidden Identify ol some of their 
members, who have severed all connection with iheir own kilh and kini 
left their nomes and migrmed lo disiani places, are few and fur between^ 
for obvious reasons. 

Tfuuclit^ of Arakan and ^eya alhfi, payakyuits and khvas of 
Burma proper are on the same level with one anoiher. The latter are 
treated by ihe Burmese as the former are treated by the Arakanese up to 
this very day. 1 have heard of and seen a few cases of Ikhickis and 
fc/tmas who, by trying to hide their identity, live incognito as of the 
respectable class in some of the large cities of Burma. They arc somehow 
or other known and found out; they are in consequence shunned by the 
respectable classes. Some of the daughters of these families are very 
fair, well-educated, welhmannered and well brought up; yet they cannot 
find husbands from amongst the respectable classes. As their origin is a 
well-known secreti it is whispered about all over the countty. 

The (professional beggars), grave diggers and monastery 

slaves are classed together with the lifnc^f^and kherar. The washermen, 
midwives and sweepers of Mandalay known as tha^ge-daw (royal 
children) arc of another class;-but they are looked down upon as un¬ 
touchables ns iheir occupation is despised by all orientals, the Burmexe not 
ewepted. Because they are conservers of din (anyit*akye : lliuk ihin Ihc 
thu myat), they are considered unclean bodily. There is also a widespread 
belief, though not warranted by the scrip lures extant, that Lord Buddha 
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not accc^pt food from the hajids of washermen, barbers, sweepers^ 
^rave dig‘g:ers, prostitutes, midwives and sterife women. The fhe 

yat at ^[a^ 4 alay is the quarter assigned to the palace sweepers by the 
}ate King Mietdon. In Mandalay some of the pagoda slaves dedidated 
to Mah& Myatmuni, popularly known os (he Arakan Pagoda, earn their 
livelihood as musicians; but they are never known to be engaged at any 
other ceremonies than funerals. The musical companies are known as 
Yakaing'saing: (from the fact of their being Arakanese (kiarkir). 

1 shall now proceed to give the reasons why llie people who follow 
certain trades are despised, and why they are not associated with by the 
respectable classes. 

Hunters, butchers, hsherrtien and dealers in life-destroying imple¬ 
ments are considered by ibe people as great sinners who cannot escape 
going to tbe deepest heU as they peipetually infringe the first of the five 
precepts, strictly enjoined by Lord Duddha. They arc for that reason 
hated and despised, despite the fact that the people, not being strict vege¬ 
tarians, cannot subsist without them, There is a Burmese saying that it 
is extremely sinful to earn a Uvinp as bee'huniers, butchers, professional 
adulterers, hunters and fishermen for such 

cause cndlesb ruin« 

As regards the inKnicutIng drug sellers, they are believed to in¬ 
fluence others directly or indirectly to infringe (he fifth of the five pre¬ 
cepts. It is considered as the most serious offence against the five 
precepts as it often leads to commitiirtg the offences prphibited in (he 
other four precepts. 

There is also a widespread knowledge of the teaching of Lord Bud- 
dim that there are five kinds of trade which must be eschewed, vie : (t) 
selling of human beings : { 3 )aelJ(ng of live animals for food : (3) selling 
of life-destroying implements : {4) selling of intoxicants i and (5) earning 
a livelihood as theatrical performers. 

The avarage Burman, who is not conversant with the modern art of 
government, is unable to follow the highly sophisticated reasoning why 
and wherefore the benign British Government could bring itself to 
legalising and licensing the sale of liquor and opium. 

I now come 10 the vexed question of the actors which afforded much 
food for discussion and criticism at the last annual meeting. 

During the second half of Che last century (and perhaps from a much 
earlier date), actors, actresses and musicians were recruited genereUy. f 
would say almost invariably,from amongst tbe depressed classes of pagoda 
slaves, beggars and roatfalai. The beggars made it titerr business to 
train iJieir voice as they beg even now by singing. They organised 
ihcarrlcal croupes, raanonette companies and mnsical companies, and used 
to sail down from Upper to Lower Burma after the Buddhist Lent, in pre». 
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ftnnexaiion days, in ro>S'ipg boats of their own. On ihc arrival of suclx 
a boat ai town or village, (he iroupc had (o give its first performance 
gratis, by way of trial. They were no( permilted to occupy any house in 
the town or village, as (hey were considered as social lepers. They 
generally camped in aayais (public rest houses) or under shady trees. 
When fed, they were provided with plantain leaves on which the rice 
cooked IS lumped ; and the curry poured over the rice. Through fear 
of pollution^ neither plates nor cups used by (he townspeople or villagers 
were supplied. Hence die epithet phft’kwti-sa : (eaters from cups made 
of leaves) came into l>eing. The term is a contemptuous one and used to 
be applied indiscriminately to all actors, actresses and musicians, irres* 
pective of the fact that some of them were recruited from amongst (he 
poor of the rcspeciable classes. Once the men of the respectable classe.s 
joined the theatrical croupes or musical companies, ihey are counted 
nmong the depressed classes. 

As times changed and ns the profession became more patronised and 
paying, the people of the respectable classes who considered themselves 
talented musically, began to join the troupes gradually, in small numbers 
at first, and in large numbers later. The dawn of the present century 
SAW a somewhat kindlier attitude in the people towards the actor class t 
but unfortunately the fact remains that people still look down upon them 
as the lineul descendant of the : class who have learnt their 

art from iheir untouchable predecessors. 

I would therefore maintain ihfit the actors may stilil be counted 
among the depressed classes. 


MAUNG THA KIN. 


l:ptGRArtti/t niRKAN'CA VoL. I, F(. I. (Government Press, Kangoon). 

It is fitting that the lipigraphia Birmanica should open wrtb a scien* 
tific study of the famous Myaaedi Inscription-pillar, with its four faces 
written in four languages : Burmese, Pali|Talaing and Pyu. This pillar 
enjoys the distinction of providing Mr. Dlagden with a clue to his studies 
of Old Talaing and (he hitherto unknown Pyu. The date it gives for 
KyanziUha, one of the Kings of Pagan, has enabled Mr. Taw Sein Ko 
to rectify the dates of four successive kings : Anawrahtct, Sawiu, 
Kyanziftha, and Almingsitbu; while the importance it for 
philological studies h ably shown by Mr. Uuroiselle in his nunarous 
notes. 

The question of transliterating Old Burmese is one of pecuU&r 
difficulty owing to tlie transitional stage of the language. Mr. DuroiseTle 
rejects (he commonly used phonetic system as being * a method of practi¬ 
cal utility well adapted to ofhml and commercial requirements*, and adopts 
the * scientific method’ of literal transcription, which reproduces^ ’the 
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dxact form at die language as it has been fixed in writing*. He is sads- 
fied that the falter method is * better adapted to our purpose than any 
phonetic scheme could have been.’ The necessity of this literal system 
is indeed great, and Mr. Durotselle is lo be congratulated on the through* 
ness with which he has worked it out. It, at least, lias ihe advantage of 
preserving the exact forms of those words, whose sounds we do not know 
for certain. But when Mr> Diiroisello gives the phonetic as well as the 
literal rendering of* those words whose pronunciation is known, it is a 
pUy that he do6.s not follow.any well*dehned system. On p. ly is 
rendered literally as and phonetically as Is the th sound 

as in Bngfish thin or then? Whether it is theoneortheoihen or both,this 
fh sound, which stands for x evidently stands also force, for on p. 36 c^ts 
treated literally as Ikni, and phoneiirally as tko- ThU is clearly aconfu* 
sion. What Mr. Duroiselle means is that In the former instance th is 
pronounced as the Burmese w {th), and in the latter as the Pali <0 
Again the sound serves for e as in the example cva^, pron. run (11 
being sounded as in Hngli.sh fvi) p. 161 and also for » as in the example 
pron p. ttf. I point out these inconsistences not from u 
malicious desire to pick holes, but because I wish to show that they can be 
avoided by adopting a well-defined .lystem of phonetics, which would 
render the sounds no less accurately than Mr. Duroiselle’s licerai ityaiem 
renders the form of words, Such a system has alieady been worked out 
by the Inlcrnaiioual Plioneilc Association for modern Buropein and 
Oriental languages including Burmese, It hns the advantage of bringing 
Burmese Into line with the other languages and enables foreigners 10 
pronounce Burmese sounds even without knowing the language. For 
instance in «a*co^ (the fhi) the Hrst co is sounded as in thin, and the second 
as in And {hfo)can only be pronounced as in Pali. The phone¬ 

tic e()uivalents, being convenienily put in brackets immediately after the 
words treated, will do away with the necessity of such qualifying phrases 
as ' r ns In the French iHre, prdtro', * eu ns in French peu, peut’, and of 
printing pron. before each case in the book under review. European 
phoneiicij|ns also, being acquainted with the system of transliteration, 
will come to take an interest in Burmese phonetics. The only new thing 
they need to ^ludy in the present book is Mr. Duroiselle’s own system of 
literal transcription, which as said above is a necessary acqulremeiU. 
The two systems together will ensure accuracy of sound as well of form 
in the rendering of words, which are capable of being treated both phone¬ 
tically and literally. A scientific undertaking, such as (he Epigraphia 
Birmanica is, might use the International Phonetic system with acivan* 
tage in the phonetic transcriptions of words, as Mr, Duroiselle uses his 
own system in the literal transcriptions.^ 


I A piM for International riionftic Syitem has itlrMdy been loede bv Mr. Grant 
Brovn in JBR5, Vol. II.PattI,pp. 67«S1. If (be Syetem does not meH njih our 
epprOTftI, it ie nor doty to fsoba «Qg|eatiOM lor inprovomeoto. 
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To touch on a few points as regards (he rranslniions : In verse 4 of 
1 he Pali stanzas (p* Mr. Diiroi&clle iranslaies^ 'He had n beloved 
queenskilled in nil thealTairsof ilic king,’ Uiking t>ijino logeiher with 
But surely rSjtnu goes with Ttiss' and is put nl ihe end of 
the verse for metrical reasons. A better translation \tould be ' The king 
had 1 beloved queen ~-skiiliil in all (her) duties*. In verse 9 tnahunM gufta- 
iai%cayam, which menns ' & groat heap of favours' is (00 freely rendered 
b) * numerous and great favours'. Likewise in verses 12 and ‘ image * 
and ' attaining Supreme Kniightenment* are too free for and 

which mean* lord of sages* and 'penetration of 
omniscience'. These are examples of faulty translation in on Otherwise 
scholarly work. Mr. Duroiselle attains a higher level of nccuracy in his 
Ktudy of the Burmese face. He has on the whole done a splendid piece 
of work. He has made a scholarly study of the Hurmese and Pali faces 
of the Innription. His notes are suggestive and his list of Old Burmese 
words IS very useful. He has compared Burmese words with a hcsit of 
words from the diuiecis and neighbouring languages, and has thus Iridi* 
rated the lines on which future research should be conducted., 

Mr. Blagdcn is responsible for the interpretation of the Talaing^ And 
Pyu faces. Mr, Blagden himself is the best judge of hie work on ihe 
Pyii, a language he has rescued from total oblivion. He admits that his 
iranslacioii is tentative and hopes to revise it when further n>aierials are 
forthcoming. Greater interest atmehes to the Old Talaing, for which 
there are more materials. This language belongs to a diltereni group of 
languages from the Burmese as shown by its formation of words bv mr^ans 
of infixes. Remarks on this language may be reserved for a subsequent 
paper. Suffice it to say (hat Mr. Blagden’s work is distinguished by his 
usual scholarship. Those who are mindful of the importance of anti* 
quarian studies In Burma will appreciate the great service done to 
Burmese scholarship by Mr. Duroiselle and Mr. Blagden, who» by bring* 
Ing out this volume, have paved the way to thai rich held of research, 
the inscriptions. 

P. M. T. 


"TnB E.XPOSITOR (ATTltAS.VUm) : BuODHAGUOSA’S COKMCNtARY ON THB 
OitAMMA.SANGANI, THE PlRST BoOK OF THE AUVIlOHAHUA PiTAKA, VoL.' 11 . 

Translated by ^lAU^^^J Tin, m.a,, lidiied nnd Rev'sed by Mns. Rhys 
Davids, D. Litt., «. a. Published by the Pali Text Society, London, 
Price ios, net. 

This book is the continuation and completion of the translation of 
Buddhaghosha*s Commentary on the Dhammasangani, dohe into Bngli^li 
by Maung Tin of University College. Rangoon, and edited and revised 
by Mrs, Rhys Davids, of which the first volume appehrerl in 1921. In 
its main lines it consists of a running comment on ihe text of the first 
book of the Abhidhamma or philosophy section of the Buddhist Scrip* 
tures, and its nid can hardly be dispensed with by any one desirous of 
studying that book and gaining a correct idea of jis contenis. In (hia 
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second volume, the comment is a very swifc-running one indeed» for, 
whereas lUe first volume wlili iis eSo odd pages only covered some siNty 
pages of ihe Pali Text Society’s edition of the Dhammasungani, tins 
second volume within the compass of its 250 pages only, disposes of all 
(he remaining 260 pages of (he Text commented on. 

It begins with n section of some interest, namely with a ‘‘ Discourse 
on the Transcendental,” that is, upon what is lokutlara (Hterally, 6eyt>nd- 
Ihc’VOrld), which the translator 'juiie correctly in ihe body of his text 
translates as ** supramurdaiie,*' the term Ickiya (literally, laorMly) being 
translated '^mundane.” However, the reader influenced by accidental 
associations of the word *'transcendental*', who expects to find in these 
pages something rapt and vague and dim, a cloud of phraseology, loftily 
indecisive* will Iw disappointed. There arc indeed raptures” in Bud¬ 
dhism, but they are sober, not drunken raptures ; and the Buddhist as a 
rule prefers not to speak of them overmuch. He prefers to reserve all 
Ills energy for the doing of (Item. Also Buddhist mysricism ” is never 
mirfy-tsm. Despite its tide, this Discourse remains very sober, very 
clear, very ma(ter*o(*fact. It soars off into no immense inane. Mot 9 
huddKisiic^, it keeps its feet securely on the ground, even if its face is lifted 
to the far>oCf stars. 1( treats of transition from the loHya to the lokut~ 
tara mind as a sober science, to be soberly studied and followed up in 
practice until the moment arrives when the tiling is done, and (he pracii* 
(ioner actually makes the passage through the stages of the successive 
"'ineigbis” of '‘adaptation'' (enulomn) and ‘ adoption" {golrahhu ; 
literally, 6ec0mtng of the family [of the Ariyas]), on to (he vision of (he 
moon of Nibbana, now no longer concealed from him by the clouds of 
his infirmities and failings. This Is a great work, the greatest man cun 
do, and demands the most arduous labourauccessfully to accomplish, even 
in the case of an already highly developed man. We are here t^ld of 
MAh.^maggaJIKnft, one of the two cfiief dUrlpIes of the Buddha, his ” left 
hand *’ as SAriputia was called his right hand,'* (hat while he was 
engaged on this labour, his Master himself for seven d.tys looked after 
him '' as though he were a little child” ; and when he would have fallen 
a&leep for sheer WGarinesSj with chiding and remonstrance recalled him to 
renewed activity: “ MoggaUfinn, Moggallinu, do you drowse with heavy 
eyelids, 0 brahmin 1” It does not comport with the sober, scientific 
tone of the Commentary to dwell much on the emotiunal reactions of this 
transcendental achievement: for these we must look elsewhere, to the 
Therl and TheragSlha, the “ Psalms of the Sisters” and “ Brothers.' 
Yet it has to record that this achievement is acconipsnied by joy, and 
indicates one main source of that joy in tlie statement that by rhe iransi« 
(ion from worldly (o beyond-thc-world consciousness, all evil things at 
one stroke are cut off, whereas we painful plodders in the vale of the 
common man’s pursuit of excellence, only overcome them, when we do 
overcome, one by one. Yet the Buddhist system of spritual rMining Is 
not one of the pursuit of common morality merely. Its final, fundamental 
aim is the purification of the mind; that accomplised, all good things 
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follow, of n«ce$»ity, becau^^c they cannot help but do so. It h here said 
of the Anag^uml, of the man (or woman) who is done with earih*Utc for 
ever, that he has sons and daughters, but that ‘‘sons and daughters are 
the result of the mere e^tercise of bodily functions/* the lower nature in 
him, not any the less, having become very weak and attenuated in 
form, like a film of cloud or a fly's wing.’* 

As always, so here, Buddhaghosha shows himself a complete mnscer 
of his subjects and nor it of him. as so often is the ense with lesser 
men—by the skilful, excellently varied similes and parables where¬ 
with he illustrates and lights up his treatise, making clear the intricate 
mental processes iie is describing, by apt comparisons with ordinary vill¬ 
age events like the falling of a mango from a tree upon a man sleeping 
beneath it, the finding of a coin in the dusty village street by a playing 
boy, a fly being caught in a spider’s web, And the now universally well- 
known one of the lame but seeing man being borne about on the shoulders 
of the blind but sound-limbed man, whereby both achieve their ends, 
this last comparison boing intended to illustrate the relations of mind 
and body. 

After the section on the Transcendental tliere follow sections on 
''Immoral Consciousness" and oh what the translator calls ''Unmocal 
Consciousness/’ hut which .Purely were better called *'Ne«xra]" or 
’’Indeterminate Consciousness/’ since the Pali ayikttid clearly bears that 
meaning. Then comes a chapter on 'The Four Great Essentials," more 
familiarly known as the ’’elements'’ Earth, Water, Hire, and Air, but 
which in Abhldhatnina are understood as the forces respectively of Ex¬ 
tension or Impenetrability, Cohesion, Heat, and Koiion, all four of which 
'’elements'’ enter in unequal proportion into the composition of all forms 
of matter, the predominating proportion of one or the other of them m any 
given substance, determining the nature of that substance as solid, liquid, 
gaseous, or etheric. On this follows another chapter on the secondary 
forms of these primary elements. And the last hundred pages of tlM 
book are taken up with a very rapid summary of matter largely deak with 
in other Commentaries from the same hand, in the course of which tlve 
good Buddhaghosha, after his manner, and as elsewhere, from time to 
lime explains the derivation and meaning of this and the other technical 
term with an aim obviously more careful of edification than of accuracy I 

The English of this volume is as good as that of its predecessor, 
and could only be improved and made a litlle clearer in some slightly 
ambiguous passages by a closer attention to punctuation, a more hberal 
resort to commas. The use of the ward purgatory ** on several pages 
may be just permissible, albeit the word is a technical term of only one 
branch of the religion of the western world, the very existence of any 
fact corresponding to the word being denied by others. But ’'perdition ” 
on page ago is hardly satisfactory as a rende»'ing ol the Pali term, since, 

IUus baldly set down, it suggests revoitingjideas of glernd tormeni.ol 
total loss, ideas utterly alien to the sound logic of Buddhist thought, no 
ess than to the whole spirit of Buddhist feeling. 
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The book cannoi fairly be dismissed withou l mention of the numer* 
ous references to, and subsidiary quolaiions from, other Pali lUeratiire, 
contained In the Informing’ notes from the pens of both translator and 
editor, evidence of their wide rcadmg in that Jiieraiure, Like Its prede¬ 
cessor, in its genernt excellence this volume once again proves , It proof 
sliN were needed, that the ideal method of translating any Oriental 
classic into an Occidenlal (ongue lies in the collaboration of an Occi« 
dental and an Oriental translator,—may we say, of two such competent 
intermediaries, each nt their own end of the bridge, as Mrs. Rhys Davids, 
and Pe Maung Tin. 


Tmk Path op PuHttv", hriku a Transution or Ruodhachosa's 
VisuDWti-iiAcaA. by Pe Maung Tjn. Part 1 — op Viktue (ors 
Morals). Published by the Pau Tbxt Socirtv, London. Price 
10sh. Net. 

One of the great books of the world, albeit ihe world as a whole docs 
not yet thirtk so, is (he Visuddhimagga or *'Path of Purdy ” (perhaps 
more correctly, " Path to the Pure ”) Of Uuddhaghosha. It is one of (bn 
world’s great books because it aims to give, and does succeed in giving, 
within the compass of one volume, a complete conspectus of the entire 
mighty field of Buddhist ethics, mental training, and philosophy and 
psychology, which else the student has to seek for through many 
volumes of almost bewildering variety and amplitude. To the sceptical 
mind there is some ground for doubt if U actually is the work of one pnrii* 
cular individual, Buddhaghosba. So many voluminous commentaries of 
profound and varied content bear this name us author, that it seems 
impossible that one man, with only a single patr of hands, in one lifetime 
could have found the time required to do the mere pen .work of them, 
to say nothing of thinking out and arranging their complicated matter, 
ft seems mucii more likely that fiuddhaghosha is in his own mHi$r a 
sort of earlier Oriental Ruphiel who looked over, touched up here and 
there, and finished off and set his name to, works written under his direc¬ 
tion and Inspiration by pupils, Ihrdugh his instruction become almost as 
able as their master, ft is ihc case that in the ancient schools of Sanskrit 
learning many writers of one given school, with a self-elfaccment which 
we of this over individuuliited generation arc scarcely fitted to compre¬ 
hend, still less properly to appreciate, were content to let their own indi¬ 
vidual name remain in obscurity, and to affix to all they wrote the 
name simply of the head of their school. They are as men who should 
say to us : “Here is a turie, but it is not of our making, We are only the 
flute upon which it has been played, " and would seem to be quite happy 
to be such Hiifes. It h very likely that the same fine spirit prevailed in 
the early schools of Buddhist lore, even in Uitddhagliosba's day almost a 
thousand years after the death of the Founder of (hat Lore5 and that the 
name of Buddhaghoslia was appended to all works vvritten.by pupils ol 
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(lie school o( UudUhistk'oI exegesis lU svliose head he at that u'me srood. 
Some such theory is more ihan a little countenanced by ihe fact that 
there exists in a Chinese version, of which the Pali original has completely 
disappeared, another commentarial work of a much earlier date, culled 
the Vinmitimaffga or Path of Freedom,” which beats n very close 
resemblance, not only in its line, hut also in its general style and 
arrangement, to the Visuddhimagga, so that (he latter may very well 
be, as hasbetm suggested by some, merely a revised and Improved version 
of the earlier work. 

liut however all ihU may be, the Visuddhimagga os >Ye have it 
lu-day, did no other work on its subjeci exist, would still suIBce to 
provide (he modern enquirer into Buddhist doctrine and practice with a 
fully adequate outline of the object of his enquiry. It is therefore very 
satisfactory that at. lasr a beginning has been made in rendering such an 
important work nccessible to readers of V.nglish. It is Pe Maung Tin 
of Rangoon University who has taken upon himself this onerous labour; 
and a slim volume of some hundred pages, published by the Pali Text 
Society, being No.' n in ils Translation Series, represents the hrst 
instalment he has acompUshed of his task. Ic comprises the first two 
chapters of ihe book, being the section devoted to the lirsc division of the* 
threefold classification of Buddhist Teaching into Virtue or Morals, Mind' 
Training, and Wisdom or Insight. 

In a certain sense Buddhism may be regarded as an nscetic s rellgioRt 
the Uhikkhu being the only real " Buddhist,” and in his person medial* 
ing the Buddha's teaching to the lay folk in a reduced form adapted to the 
mode of life of the latter, Hence we find these two cluipters on Slla or 
Virtue exclusively taken up with morals as these apply to a Bhikkhti. As 
says the very siansa which opens the whole discourse and constitutes 
as it were its ” text, ' it is the Bbikkhu (here translated ' brother ‘) who 
pisent&ngle.s this tangle'of conditioned existence in which al] creatures 
living arc entangled; and it is with hia first steps towards disentangle* 
ment, namely through the practice of virtue, that ihe ensuing discourse 
deal in minute detail, And it is interesting to note that a doctrine which, 
is generally regarded as (he characteristic mark of whet is called Mahft* 
yina Buddhism, to wit the aim ar the emancipation of all beings, here 
in Btiddhaghosba s pages finds definite formulation in a passage wherei 
defining the different kinds of virtue as inferior, middling, and superior, 

. he in set words der.lures : That virtue of the perfectiona which arises [the 
original Pali tvord here pavaitait, could equally well be rendered by * runs 
its course'] for the sake of the emancipation of all beings, is 'superior’ " ; 
virtue practised without clear consciousness of what one is about, out of 
compliance with convention, as we of to-day would say, or from vanlity 
or seif.pride, or for the sake of worldly welfare, being declared to be 
' inferior.’ Yet the BhiKkhuis not (o remain content with mere morality 
He must not stop at the stage of merely being good. He must pass on, 
and develop and transmute his virtue into insight, penetration^ else he is 
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a ‘sujg-nant one.' So tije cxpoellion oi Virlue proceeds, being pleasantly 
dIveTKilied, as so often happens in commentnrial literature of this kind, 
by one or two of those naive little tales about Tlteras or Elders who 
manifested in their own persons shining examples of the virtue under 
discussion, or, as may also sometimes happen, by a story, a^ wprning 
example, about some other less perfect member of the Order who conspic¬ 
uously broke the virtue enjoined. 

The second chapter treats of the thirteen Dhutangas or ascetic 
practices which the Buddha, when nsked to do so by some zealous disci> 
plH, declined to make a binding l^ule upon the members of his Order, 
but permitted any BhiUkhu (o bind upon himself, who wished to do so 
for the sake of self*disciphne, or in order to overcome some weakness in 
his character. They range from such simple forms of austerity as a vow 
to own only one set of robes, those actually in use, or to sustain the body 
solely upon food put into the begging bow] when upon the round for 
alms, up to (he rather hard practice of living continually in the open 
without even the shelter of a tree, or of never taking sleep save in a sitting 
posture. An explanation of the method of observing each practice Is 
given in detail together with a statement of the advantages obtained by 
the observing BhIkUhu in his increased detachment of spirit, freedom 
of mind, and liberation from care about many wants. 

Of the English rendering of these two chapters it may be said (hat 
(heir translator here again shows the same facility foun^ in his other 
translation work. Of awkward phrases, smelling rather of the language 
translated front, than of that translated intone common fault jn many 
translations from an Oriental into an Occidental tongue^there are few 
or rone here. The English goes forward in plain easy fashion touched 
now and then with just a pleasant tang of the original. Only one or iwo 
lapses may be noted, though we understand that (he (ranslator in not 
wholly to blame for them, having in a manner taken them over from 
another hand. Thus, in (he opening scan:^, the word disembroil " Ks 
used as an intransitive verb, which of course it Is not, a fault that grates 
on (Ue ear more in verse than it would In prose; and on page *' look* 
ing above, down," and so on, would read better as ** looking up, down," 
and soon. On page 70, why should not the Pali dtvadatiiya^fi be 
translated just as what it is, deva-glven,*' or "spirit-given"? On 
page 85 however, there is a rather unfortunate rendering of the Pali 
devatdki sahavUsitil as " intercourse with tree-deities"; for the advantage 
a Bhikkhu obtains by living at the foot of a tree, which is what the Text 
is speaking of, is not anything more ddshenn^e than the company merely 
of the hamadryndK, or, to coin a word literally exact to the Pali, iheir 
" cO*dwcllersUip." A final error, (0 be found at (he foot of page 88, 
seems due 10 some mischievous imp—a printer's Deva, if not devil^who 
has managed to gel placed in exactly reverse order every word except the 
iniijal one in die last line of the verse passage, completely spoiling its 
scansion tl^ough not its,sense. 
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It is greatly to tlie credit of die translator that there are so few slips 
or infelldiics in diis liis first essay at rendering into English die Paii of 
the Vlsuddhimagga, for it is by no means easy lo understand. One 
who widi the help of a commntary can make (airly good going of Sutla 
Pali, in Huddh&ghosha's |>ages here, finds himseJf constantly baffled by 
words he never saw before and by long, elaborate, involved sentences. 
This is hardly to be wondered at, since a good many centuries of develop* 
ment separate (he language of the one from that of the other. Pe Maung 
Tin generously acknowledges the help he lias received in performing liU 
own task from consultation of a Burmese translation of the work and 
Burmese sub-commentaries. But even so, be has had a difficult piece of 
work to do, and has done it well. Taking these ffr»t pages as sample, 
the completion of that task is something to look forward to with pleasure*, 
able anticipation, and confidence that the great Buddhaghosha's greatest 
work wiU be presented to English readers, when complete, in a dress 
worthy of its long and high renown in Buddhist lands. 

S. 


Joumi. AsiATiQUB, Xi* SsRi£. TouE XX, Nos. I, a (July*Decem« 
ber ipaa.) 

' Por those who wish to see early Burmese history in proper perspec* 
live, these numbers arc of Importance, for they contain M. fiabrie^ 
Ferrand's Empire Sumatranuis de Qrivijaya*' (pp. ]*]04, i6(«a44)» 
Scholars are not likely to accept without dispute all of Ferrand’s identifi* 
cations; indeed, in a series of articles begining with Deel 77, ipsi, of the 
Bijdragen, Dr. G. P. Rouffaer combats a numberof his earlier theories'. 
But there can be little doubt that, in the main, Ferrand's conclusions 
will be accepted, developing, as they do, the earlier work of Coed^s, 
Krom, Vogel and Blagden. The starting-point of Ferrand’s work was 
clearly Coed is’ brilliant article ’*J.e Royaume de Crjvjjaya’’ (B.E.F.E- 0 * 
t. XViUi 1918, No. 6), in which the greatness of the old Sumatran king* 
dom of Palenbang begins to assume its just proportions. Perrand has 
now assembled an array of nearly a hundred texts—Chinese, Old Malay, 
Sanskrit, Pall, Tamil, Old^avanese, Arab, Persian, Cambodian and 
Siamese—referring, under various names, to this kingdom and its depen¬ 
dencies, and bis thesis (p. 3) is as follows r— 

It is, oae may say, the currant opimoa that Java has been tbe borne sad 
centre of expeoftion of Indian civilisation in the East Indies. It appears, 00 
the contrary, that Ibis honour must be ascribed to the Sumatran Eopira cf 
Crfvijaya, which Is proved by texts and inscriptions 10 bave possessed a high 
degree of culture end incontestable supremacy ..political, military and naval 
during the first milleaium of our era. Still mistress of an Immense territory 


1. Stad*ntiwh» drvootr«nd Dutch, will find s latuasery ofltcaffaer's firct srlkU in-Dr. 
R. 0. WinstedVi ''fiarly Eislorv of Sinj;spor«,Johore end Ktlac«R."—y.A.R.S., StrsdM 
Urench, No, S6. Nnrcnbtr 1929). , 
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in the ijih centur)', the empire collapses under the defeats inflicted on it \>y 
the Javanese in the metropolis, by tho Thai of Sukhodajn in itj> possessions 
on the Malny Peninsula, and in consequence of defesis sustained in two 
expeditions ng:ainst Ceylon. 

Tliat Java, in the past, should have usurped the credit properly be* 
longing to Sumatia, is not surpitsingj for not only were ihe names of the 
two inlands almost indistinguishable, buc the magnificence of ibe remains 
of HindU'Javanese architecture and sculpture—unequalled, not merely in 
Sumatra, but throughout I'uriher India—was bound to prejudice the case 
from the outset. It is true that the archaeological survey of Central and 
Northern Sumatra cannot yet be said to have approached completeness; 
but one must corifess that the remains so far found are disappointing^ It 
U strange that a rich country, 2»o long the centre of Indian culture In the 
Par East, should have no extant architecture to compare with that of Mi* 
sen, Di^ng, Angkor or Pagart—unless, indeed, the climate of Palembang 
can account for its almost total disappearance. From nn under*estimate, 
therefore, of the importance of Sumatra, nothing could save us but a keen 
survey'’of nil available texts, and, based on this, an accurate identifica¬ 
tion of place-names. This is what Fcrrand has attempted; and he finds 
that the Chinese Shih-li-fo.shih, Fo*shih, and San*fo*ch'i^ ihe San* 
skric (and old Malay) Vijaya: the Tamil Kadflraard jAvaka i ibe 
Arab Sri Duta and Zftbagi and the old Javanese Sam Hoja~a|l refer lo 
one empire or its capital, situated at or near the modern Palecubang. On 
this basis he proceeds to sketch its history, of which the following sum¬ 
mary must suffice! — 

The first reference to Sumatra (Vavadvipa and its gold mines) is in 
the RAffljyana, dating from about the beginning of the Christian era. 
At about this time Madagascar and the coastal regions of east Africa 
were crilonised by Hindulsed settlers from Sumatra- In i^a A.D. is the 
first mention of an embassy (V from Sumatra) to China; in the same cen¬ 
tury the gold and fertility ol 'Mabadiou'^ is noted by Ptolemy. In 414 
•Pa bsien, returning from Ceylon to China, spent five months on the is- 
•land, finding*' heretical brahmans’* there very numerous, and BuddhHt 
“b negligible quantity*’. In $44 Jambi (Mo-lo-yli, Malflyu), north of 


1 . who wjih to pqrluo ibe rabjKt cbouid rof^ to Fervotiir* bU4josr«phy on pp« 

1, S. In ftddiUoB MO J. 9. Townon'ft ** BoMhiijviss van do Booddbiotiocfio Booh' 

worktn to Moon Tokoao Tijd*obrifi roor IndiocboTo*!-. X.Uid.«n Volhonkaodo (BtUvUn 
Sociotjl Dool XXXV iSSS; P. V. Von 8t»in Colloofoli* ** Roppert ovor ton Dionolnji door 
eon Dool nn8BPOtro*', Oudhoidkundia VorologlKO Snd eoartor lAlbvocht 4 Co., Woltovro* 
doa): the now-incooipJolo liot of SuiDotriin inacrlj)(ioos Ia Oadkridkundlg V«nlie 1B12. and 
qaorur pp. 3B—S8; 1SI4> And quirtor. pp, 104-]Sa for a sinerol liotoc Soaotron 

onUoultioo.ybnto^pho Noo. 14M-1S0I, 2S31-l&4e pf tko DsUb IrcbooeV^loa) Dopannont; 
4od SnoHy C. C. WoiUnoah’i '* Z>o Birdoo'Jovuioo la Middosen Zoid Sunotra’ , Kandd- 
tB|on vAQ hatEonto Congna voor do Toal-, Z^nd.sn Volkonkondo van Java (Albrorbt, 1921'. 
Tbaloot eontoiaa a lift of datca oS oarly Sazratron history and a map of (b«o|d Hindu oottJe* 
Boato tbiokiy aproad from tba latitudaof tbo rtvar S;aJ( down to Eroo in tbo for tooth. 

t tboP« «iro, of oearM. othar aottloaopta io (ho north, bptb on tb« eaa( ood won coaota), 
'boWsraphawpald aeon to ahow that fiomairan tetnptca, partieslarly jntbeir p'inth mould- 
ingo, intw 4 oloaar rooaaUonco to (hoaa of Pigon ihon to (ooao of Java. 


2> Engljab (roDoorSptiona of Chinaio rhoraclora arehore giront* 
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Pdlembang, first sends an embassy lu Chinn; Palembang follows suit in 
670, and s«nds missions rt-gularly lill 741. Pei ween 671 and 395 I-tsing 
spent as many fisS-J years here, and his account is invaluable. We gather 
that Jambi lias now passed under ihc swny of Patembang, There were 
more than a thousand studious Puddhist monks of the Mutasarvistividin 
(Sanskrit HliiaySna) .school« with boohs and discipline cxaaiy as in India. 
Here l*ising studied Sanskrit^ and advises other Chinese monks to do die 
same '^for a year or two*' before proceeding to India; he ul&o studied old 
Malay, his example being followed by several other Chinese pilgrims. At 
this time Patembang was a thriving port, on the main trade route, says 
Chau Ju'kua, between Arabia, Quilon (S.W. India) and China. Its chief 
exports appear to have been camphor, cloves, aloes, musk, sandalwood, 
ivory, pearls, tortoiseshell, gold, silver, tin, areca nuts, and i\[ kinds of 
spices and perfumes. Its populousness is quaintly attested by Arab mer* 
chants (oariy loth century) who state tlmi the first barndoor cock who 
nrows in the morning is answered continuously by other cocks over a dis¬ 
tance of 400 miles. It was also in ihe 8tli century a formidable power. In 
086 it invaded Central Java, then at its ariisiic prime; acentuty later, un¬ 
der the Pailendra dynasty, it was in steady control, it seems, of ihe wnst 
and centre of that island. In 775 its influence was paramount up to the 
borders of Tenisserim; and perhaps about the same period ii effected a 
lightning cunQuest of Cambodia. Prom 904 onwards embassies to China 
are resumed. In 990 we first hem of the Javanese invading Palembang, 
but 17 years later Palcmbang in turn invades Java and destroys king and 
capital. Prom rlie uili ccniury relations with S. India become important 
(for centuries, of course, there had been contact, not merely with S. 
inJia, but also with Nepal and Kashmir); for a time vassal to the Cholas, 
it becomes later, for u time, their overlord. During the last quarter of the 
13th century fis empire finally collapses, as described above. 

It is hardly necessary to stress the bearing of all this cm Burmese 
history. The recent discoveries of Old Malay inscriptions^not all, it 
seems, definitively edited, though this is only a matter of time—have 
enlarged our horizon. We must take in Madagascar on the west, and 
probably look eastward no less far, It seems thai as mere exploits, apart 
from their historical significance, the voyages of Columbus or Vasco di 
Gama will have to yield the palm 10 those of the Hinduised Malays at the 
beginnings of our era. Thaion can claim no longer, all for itself, the 
proud title of the Land of Gold. The term, Siivarnabhumi, Is found (see 
p. iSo) in an Old Malay inscription dated t2S6 A.D., and is there applied, 
more appropriately, to Sumatra; Suvaroadvipa, also, and Suvaroapura 
appear elsewhere in a similar sense. 

One name applied to the Malays by the Chinese seems to h&ve been 
Po-ssu, A lerm usually reserved for Persia; but Kerrand, in an inieresilng 
review of Laufer's Sino-Iranica (Journal Asiatique, t. XVIU No. a, Oct- 
Dec. 1921 pp. 270-293;, shows that this sometimes does not suit, and pro¬ 
ceeds to discuss other identifications. He debateii at kngih the claims of 
Bassein (though this name would appear to be a Burmese corruption (?) 
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of Kuslmnnagara*, but decides finally In favour of Past^, in ifie north fo 
$«maira. The data are worth suenmar/sing, In 742 Kanahln, n Japanese 
Buddhist priest, observes (hat "in (he river of Canton (here arc innumer¬ 
able vessels belonging lo the people of P‘o-Io*mCn. of Po-ssu, and of 
K‘un-lun.” In 860, according to the Man Shu, at a place called Ta-yiii* 
k*6ng, appatently a silver mine on the Gulf of Siam, the people of P'o- 
lo mAn, Po-ssfl, She-p*o (Java) and PV5*ni (Borneo) come to do trade. 
The Nan.-Chao Yeh Sliih states that in 1103 P‘iao, Po-ssu and K'un-lun 
offered while elephants and perfumes. Finally, the Man Shu says that 
"ihe P*iio couniry...adjums Po-ssu and P‘o«lo-m6n;on the west, however, 
its frontier is at lUe town of ShMi" (provisionally identified >Yith Crl- 
ksetra, or old Prome). Perraod argufi>at length in favour of the phonetic 
equivalence, here, of P‘o*lo*men and Mrannii (Burma), instead of the 
usual equation P*o«lo*mcns Brohmaoa, so- India, Po«8su, in the last ex¬ 
tract from (he Man Shu, would suit Uassein; but, from a list of Po-ssti 
numerals—obviously Malay—given in the Japanese Memoirs of Sye no 
Tadafusa (early lath century), he decides that it usually, at least, refers to 
Pas^ if) Sumatra. For the vexed question of the identity of the IC'un-Uin, 
see Ferrand*s important work, 'Xe K'ouen-iouen et les nnclennes navi¬ 
gations interoc<^aniques dans les mers dii sud^’ (journal Asiatique, 1919, 
t. XIfl pp. 239-333, 431-492; i. XIV pp. 5-68, ao(- 240 - HiS conclus¬ 
ions on this head ore summed up on pp. 320*1 — 

On the coatlneni, K'un*Iun territory extends from Chaaips to Burma, 
including the Malay Peninsula, But the Inhebitanti of Palembeng and of 

* Java ore also K*uivlun, and such is the naine of the language sp(>kan there. 
I have said already that by “ the K'unJun language** In Sumatra nnd Java, 
wa must understand Kawi; now Old Jnvaoeae is closely allied to Cham, 
Khmer and Talaing; Edouard Huber has already noted this (B.E.F,E- 0 .,* t. 

• X, loio, p. das). VV'e have seen that the contioentnl K'un.lun (ercitory of 
the Chinese is Che old Chtim»Khmcr»Mdn kingdom ; in (he island kingdoms of 
K'un*lun tongue, Che Knwi, there used, is ncur akin to the languages of the 
•Continental K'un.lun. Moreover the physical, cultural and eChoographic type 

. . of cbe Hinduisad Indnnesinns of SumiiUa and Java is fairly closely allied— 
^ , still more so in the 7th cencury chan later—to the lllnduised Chnm, Khmer 

and talaiog type of the same period.To sum up, the Chinese employed 

the term K*uu-}un, much as we amp’oy Chat ni J^tin or Shir, to designate 

* peoples whom they thought eChnlcally and llngulsbcally allied, and who. 
In fact;* were so to a greater or less extent.’* 

. Another passage, in the New T'ang History (ch, aaa. C. Section or 
P.’iao) has an important bearing on the southern connections of the P'iao. 
H is an nlnerary from P’iao to Sh^-p‘o It is worth examining 

In some detail. It Itas been translated and briefly dIscu.sseU by Pelliut 
(B.H.F.E- 0 ., t. IV, pp 222-4), Ai'd I have seen translations also by Par¬ 
ker and Waley. The rendering given below Is my own, but I mention 
anyUraporiant variation.^ 

• From MI-ch‘Sfi you reach K'on.lang. Again there is a Little K'un.lun 
tribe. The king is called Mang-hsi-yueh. The customs arc the san e as ut 


1. Oa this point, MS ^!p. Kmw'i lntepcitia|tet^r-'.T,n.RS, Vol, XII, P«ft IH.p. 165, 
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Mi.chl'n. From K^un.lang you r«>ach Lu*yU. where i» the kotgdom of th^ 
Great K^im.lun kinp. The king: called S5Q*IUpo»p'o*nuii-to.8hea-na. The. 
river.plain 1 $ larger than Much'In. From Iho dwelling place’of the* 
Little king oF K'un*lun, 10 half a day you roach the stockade of M( 5 <tl.p'o.> 
After a hve months’ sea>journuy you reach the kingdom of Fo-(oi» where are. 
360 rlver.braoches. The king is culled SsMLhsieh.mM'a. Thme is a riveri 
called SsQ.li-p'iOi-jui. the country has many rare perfumus. To ihe north, 
there is a mart where Ihe trading junks of oil the kiogdoms gather. Cross 
the aeu, and you reach She.p'o. In a ) 5'days' journey you cross two big' 
fflountainsi one called ChSpg-mi and the other ShC.t'l. There is a ktng^orw 
whose king is called SsQ.li.mo ho.lo sht. The custouis ;ire the same us at 
Fo'tah Cross the To*jung«pu<lo river, and you reach ShLp'o. After 8 days' 
journey you reach the kingdom of P'o.bui«ch'ieh.|u." 

We know, from the Man Shu ch.to’. that Mj-ch'^n was on the sea- 
coast: that the inhabiiaiits calfed their chieftain thoit : and that they had 
black short faces. They seem to have been sometimes subject to F'foo, 
hut in 805 AD., and in B62 according to Ma Tuan^lin (ch.330 Section on 
P^iao), (hey sent Independent embassies to the court of China. PelUot 
thinks they were at the mouih of the Irrawaddy, and possibly Talaing. 
The mouth of ihe.Slttang is perhaps rather more probable, us being On the 
main route from Prome to Mo*ii*p*o, which Peiiiot (doubtfully) identides 
with Martaban. Pegu and Thaton would naturally lie on the Tme«f route. 
Hut Mang-h$l-y(ich (old pronounciation: Afang•.(i^vd^ according to 
Vv*dley) sounds more like a Burmese than a Talaing (or Pyu) name. 
Martaban certainly seems a likely port from which to set sail for Java. 
The voyage of 5 months (to Fo-tai) seems long: Pelhot thinks it a mistake 
for days. H so, the mistake must be an old one, for all the texts f have 
seen or heard of, rend monllis. It all depends, of course, on where we 
place FO'tah Apparently it is a (5 days' land journey from Java, but you 
can also go by sea. There is a king, and even a river, wdth Sanskrit 
names; and ihe river hav 360 branches. (This surely is rhe most natural 
rendering—I follow Parker. If we read, with Pel Hot, *'a river branch which 
flows for 360 it is strange (hat it should he omitted; besides, a river 
branch some 70 miles long is not very remarkable, while a river In thfa 
part of the world with 360 branches is so extraordinary as perliapa to have 
driven Pelliot to seek some other explanation). The difficulty, I {hink, 
resolves Itself if we can identify Fo*tai with Fo*shih or FiKch'i,*'Lr» 
Palcmbang, The neighbourhood, as hlarsden has noted, is one of tUe best 
watered spots in the world. As a great centre of Indian colonisation, its 
chief river would naturally bear an Indian name. (The hna 1 character, 
jui, Walev suspects to be a mistake, as one would not expect it in a’Sana* 
fuit name). The time assigned to the voyage is not perhaps excessiv^/cpn* 
sidering |hat it appears to have been a little-used route, and probably 11 
boats were employed, stopping at all ports on the way. Anyhow we know 
from I-ising (v. Chavahnes, Les Religicux ^mihents, p. 144) tlut it'took 
Woudiing a monih to saM from Palembang fo Kedah, and this wa$ on the 
main truclc-roule beiween India ond Chinn, 

The equation, I‘o*iaj = Fo«ch‘i, is of course a difficulty, but not per¬ 
haps insuperable (Parker's (ext has apparently a different character for the 
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s^nd syllable, (or he re&ds Fuh'fah. AN the ocher (exls I know, read 
FO'tai). Perhaps it represenis a P*iao pionunciation, unfamUiar to the 
Chinese, who got their usual name from the Seas of the South. Possibly it 
is a diaiecial variauon, as is com men ly the case with t and ch today ^e.g. 
Engisli '^ea' is trom Fukienese ta, which is cA'o in Mandarin), The di(* 
Terence of vowel seems not unnatural when we reflect that all these Chin* 
ese names represent the Sanskrit Vijaya. However, it is for better 
Chinese scholars than the present writer to decide whether the equivalence 
here suggested is tenable. 

M'hat follows, seems lo bean account of alternative routes to Java, 
(I) By sea. This would start from the thriving port north of Falembuiig, 
probably at the mouth of the Palembang river, where I^tslng embarked 
In 689 (v. Chavannes, op.\cit- p. 176). (ii) Dy land, a fifteen days' journey, 
to the river (PelHot: uahey) of To*jung*pu«lo (Pelliot r sTanjongpura, or 
''cupe*rown'). The name is a common one, and would naturally apply 
to a port in the extreme south, affording the shortest sen*pas»age across 
the Sunda strait—which the writer!here seems 10 think not worth men¬ 
tioning. My map of Southern Sumatra shows a range of mounialns im¬ 
mediately behind Tandjoengkarang on the coast. Perhaps here Mts. 
Ch«ng-ml and Sh^-tb are to be sought. The kingdom hereabouts, with 
its king CrT MahArija, offers some difficulty. For it Is odd that a king¬ 
dom, apparently independent, though friendly and with similar customs, 
with a king so titled, should exist so near Palembang. One suspects a 
confusipn; for ihe king of Palembat^. was known par txaUcncc as Sri 
MahSrAja (v. Kerrand's texts, passifn), so much so that the whole island 
became known to the Arabs as ‘kbc MahSrija's Island/* Possibly the 
same king was known as ?ri Svamitra in (he capiiah and Crl Mahgraja in 
the provinces, (If the itinerary Is roniemporary with the main notice of 
the P*iao, (lie period referred to is about Soo A.D., when Palembang was 
at its zenith. But one must confess that it comes in rather awkwardly into 
the account of the P'iao, so it may well be a later insertion, previous to 
1060, when the New T‘ang History was completed). The goal of the 
journey is r*o*hui-ch'jeh-lu, identified by Pelliof with P*o-lu-cbia-ss6, 
port of Surabaya, to which the Javanese king Kiyen transported his 
capital, as a result, it seems, of the Sumatran conquest of Central Java. 

Several of these names re-appear in the list of P*iao dependencies 
given In the New T*ang History. Thus Mi-ch‘ 5 n, K*un-lang, Fo-tai 
and Sbe-p'o are given among the t$ dependent kingdoms, and Lu-yii and 
Mo-tj*p‘o among the 33 most important of the ap8 settlements. Probably 
Pelliot is right in regarding the inclusion of ShC-p'o (Java : and I would 
add also Fo-tai, if t am right in identifying it with Palembang) as an empty 
boast, for among.si the other ‘‘dependent kingdoms’’ are mentioned Qri^ 
vasti and Champa (probably the Indian Champa, south of the Ganges). ^ 

I. 1 rMV« th« iMro iMMibijitf of tbri Ch«jnpft j)«:ng th« pr«<»nt Siitnp*n«ao (Chunpa 
riKg4r»l in Burma. Wliat Ueablaa ona in thia 'UIJ' liat of Pi«n dapcndanci«», ii not that 

tha P^iio gave it, but that tha Chtnrsa apparantly '«WRUoved’it,.wban, in the rasa of Shg.n'o 
at ftU ev«nti, ibaj mu it have haown batter. 
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So far as I am aw&m, no Chinese account of the P'iao contains any 
reference (o P'lao ship;^ or aea«trade. They may have exercised <iotne 
sore of suzerainty over the Talaings * (and Burmans and Malays?) on the 
coast, but if we mighi assume that they were cui at an early date from 
the sea, ic would explain a number of things we know about them. e,g. 
tlieif conservative character as evidenced both in the script of the “Pyu*' 
inscriptions and in the Chinese account of their music. If such was the 
case, history has repealed itself many times in Hurma; the ceaseless 
struggle between a coastal people with loanings toward sca^trade, and a 
slightly more vigorous land*power in the interior, has all along been her 
bane, effectually defeating the ambitions of both. 

G. H. L. 


JOURNAL Oir THE KOVAL ASIATIC AOCIVTV, I9S2 (4 VOLS)> I923 ( 3 VOLS]« 

Several review's elc. in tliese numbers are of interest to us In Burma. 
In the January 1922 number is a flattering review (pp. 107 9) by Sir 
George Grimon of ^f^s. Milne's '^Elemeniary Palaung Grammar’' (1921 
Clarendon Pres5)> and anorher (pp. 127*132) by Mrs. Bode, (authoress of 
the '‘Pali Literature of Burma’')—written, it appears, very shortly before 
her death—on Maurig Tin's translation (vol. 1) of the AttbasilinT 
(P„ T. S., Oxford University Press 1920). 

The January 1933 volume has a review (pp. 120-1) by Mr. Grant 
Brown on the J. B* R. %S. 1921 vol. Xf Part i. The writer asks for in¬ 
formation about the Tagaung chronicle, part of which is translated in that 
number. This is now provided in Maung Tin’s introduction to the 
translation of the Glass Palace Chronicle (Clarendon Press 1923)* it 
may be pointed out that the translation of the Tagaung Chronide was 
originally intended as an appendix 10 this volume, but this idea was 
given up, together with that of adding notes, for reasons of expense. Mr* 
Grant Brown wishes Mr. Stewart had included the Mbn originals of the 
songs he translated^ typographic difficuUius provenied this at the lime, 
but these are not now, I think, insurmountable. The final words of the 
review deserve quoting : “The Journal can perform no more useful 
function than the recording of valuable literature, which now exists only 
in the memories of the people and may soon he lost for ever," Will not 
some of our Talaing scholars undertake for M6n, what Burns and Scott 
did for the Border, the task of collecting the folk poetry and songs still 
on the lips of the people? 

1 . Tb* pr«iint diAosion of &fon*EhiDtr ond allied io th»p9nln»ul4 0 Bone recta 

to dieiinct at tha Saneag. Sdtti.Taltin^ end Nicebertte. tnd tbtir wide extenaiOQ from 
AnntiD to the borderaof Boinbey PreeidanC7, au»aat thei there wt» once e power deoinant, 
atlMit in the panineolt, which apoka a lansnage ol tkli type. But thli theory, if true, could 
only apply ie prahielorlc d»y«, eaverel tbouatndt of yMta age. Betwaen the deta of the empire 
of Fo non (2nd—4th ceaiury) &nd the datee ef tha aarliaM Camhodlaa aed Koa ioacriptionj, 
thera la aet oeerly tine enoagfa to aceoaab for the already wide dlTemnee o( Iheee laagoegea; 
ao dea.f or the ol(f theory that UoB and Ehnec ware eae nntil iheeheQi dlolded ttem,ihs 
sooner it itfor|etta& the better, 
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In the SAme number (pp- 144 - 5 ) »« a shore review by Mr. 

BUgden of Dr. V. Heine-Geldern’s.artide in Band XXXVI [ (1917) of the 
Mitteilungen der Anthropologiscben Gesellschaft In ^Vien —'*Kopfjagd 
und Menachenopfer in Assam und Birma und ihre Ausstrahlungen nach 
Vorderindien*’. The author concludes that ‘*the .Hindu and tantric 
cults owe their origin largely to Indo-Chinese (paiticuiarly aboriginal 
Assarnese) induence, as the late Mr J, D. Anderson had already suggest* 
ed'’. Mr, Blagdcn thinks the evidence adduced “very strong”. He 
points out that head*huntjng must be regarded in some sort as a religious 
act rather than an inhuman sport; and, with reference to human sacrifice, 
glances at the myosatt of Burma. 

The April number has a sheaf of interesting reviews. On pp. 265*91 
in a shorter and somewhat altered form, appears Mauilg Tin s article on 
Buddhaghosa which was first printed in J. B. R. S. Vol. XII Part I. On 
pp. 284*8 Sir George Grierson gives a searching, but kindly, review of 
Mf. J. 0 . Frasers “Handbook of the Lisu (Yawyln) Language*’ {1922, 
Government Press, Rangoon). He falls {oul«^as who would not?—of 
the transliteration r^k for a Lisu vowel, which) be it noted, can also he a 
nasal or part of a diphthong He praises the author for using numbers 
to mark ihe tones ;— 'T hope that this example will in future be followed 
by all writers of Tjbeto*Bur nan grammars and vocabularies, using, if 
possible, the system of representing tones formally adopted by the Asso¬ 
ciated Asiatic Societies.’* 

This review la followed by another, by Sir Richard Tempie, on 
A. R. Browns “The Andaman Islanders'* (<922 Cambridge University 
Press). On pp- 298*9 Mr Grant Brown notices the ' Comparative Die* 
tionary of the Pwo*K.aren Dialect” by the Rev, W, C. B. Purser and 
Sayo Tun Aung ( 922 A. 13 . M. Press), and styles “purverse” the extra¬ 
ordinary alphabet invented for the Karens by the American missionaries. 
It would be interesting to hear what can be slid on the other side, but 
meantime it is noticeable that the Karen (liuddhisi) books now being 
published at an enterprising Pa*an Press, are in Talaing character, and 
nearly all the Taungthu Mss. I have seen, use Burmese. It is natural that 
the missionaries, coming in contact chiefly with illiterate Karens, should 
underestimate, or even Ignore, existing Karen literature. If such has been 
the case, surely it is high time^now that we know Pwu*Karen, at least, 
to possess a considerable literature, for them to drop Uieir curious alphabet 
and adopt the one chosen by the Karens themselves, 

On pp. 303- 3^7 there is a review by Mr, P, R. Gurdon of Rai 
Sahib Golap Chandra Barua’s “Aliom^Assaroese-English Dictionary” 
(1920, Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta). Ahom, as a spoken language, 
is now extinct; but the earliest bOranji, or natls-e histories of Assam, are 
in Ahom; and to students of Shan or Laa the language is important; 
''The Ahoms of Assam are the descendants of those Shans who, under 
the leadership of Chuk&pha, crossed the Patkai range from Burmah and 
entered rhe upper portion of the valley of the Brahn)apQtra (the country 
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which is called now Assam afic*r them) about A. 0 . 1^28. Their place of 
origin may be locnied now wUh some certainty, in the Chiengmaj Province 
of Siam, on the banks of the river Mehkawng." It is airange that the 
l^u^mese chronicles make no reference to this big Shan movement ecrosf 
Upper Hurmu; the Shnns are scarcely noticed, in Burma proper, till ha Is 
a century later. But there are indications that, during much of the Pagan 
period, Burmese influence was felt far less in the north than In the 
south. 

On pp. 317-8, there is a notice by Dr. R. 0 , Winstedt of W. G, 
White's^ “Sen Gypsies of Malaya, being an Account of Nomadic Mawken 
People of the Mnrgui Archipelago" (1922, Seeley, Service & Co.),* 

Finally, in the July number (p. 489), ts another reA iew by Mr. Gran 
Brown of the J. B, R. S. Vol. XI Part 11 . Ills question about the 
sources of *'Poik Tales of Arakan" is answered elsewhere In this numbbe 
by (he author himself. Several criticisros are just and helpful; but if letr 
wfiier, in his remark^ on Mr. Taylor’s paper in that issue, meenji that 
final “killed" f and k in Burmese words are really pronounced, f.e. that 
they arc the slops of the plosives, he will find few phontiiclans in modern 
Burma to agree with him, No doubt they were plosives, more or less 
complete, some centuries hack; for (he confusion between final p and i is 
o< comparatively modern origin. But by personal observation of a good 
many Burmans I am satisfied that in fmal t the tongue does not usually 
touch the leeth-ridgu; nnd though T nm not so certain whether final h is 
not sometimes a velar stop, it i^cems probable that this too, like killed p 
and f, is now generally formed by the closing of the gloiiks. 

G. H. L. 


INDIAN ANtlQtfAaY-AOftUST I923-;ULY 1923. 

There is not very much about Burma in these numbers, but enough 
to show that Sir Richard Temple never forgets his early love, and even 
deigns to read the Burma Research Society Journal. 

In the August number Sir Richard corrects a slip in the “ Li^t of 
Insriptions found in Burma'*, Pt. i;—“The Archaeological Officer who 
brought King BodawphayMs collection of copies to the serious notice of 
the Government, and induced it to rolled and house them suitably, and 
afterwards began the printing of the Pagan, Pinyaand Ava Incripiions in 

1899.was Major R. C, Temple.The work of printing the Inscflp^ 

ttons was carried on by his personal friend, Mr. Taw .$ein Ko, after bis 
departure from Burma in 1897.“ 


1. Mr. Whits, it may be not'd, hae aleo brooBht ont a translation of Si. bfark’a Oovpel Id 
Unwken (•6*lunf, or fialon): (habook, whkVi feln RoBian ebararter, Is obtainable at tbo 
Itriiiab and ?orfi|rn Bible Snrirty, 8ula Fa|odaSoad, Rangoon. 
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The December number (pp. iia7'8) has a list of 15 Purniese Proverbs, 
collected by Rao I^ahadiif R. A. Gupie, and edited by Mr. I-. Hough 
of the London School of Oriental Studies. I'erhaps it Is worib poiniing . 
out that many collections of Burmese proverbs (in the vernacular) have 
appeared in print. I know theeci»:^co5o6or "Two Thousand Proverbs” 
of Saya Taing (Hanthawaddy Press, Rangoon, iQto); the 

(Pans j .jnd 2, Rangoon, Pyilon*meiistye Press); artd the 
Port I, :oo pp., published at Maung Saw s Press, 
Mandalay, I9t3). There musi be man; others, Most of them appear ro 
have explanations in Burmese, 1 know of none with Knglish translations, 
The “Thesaurus of Proverbs, Maxims and Idiom.s", (bj A. Maung 
Aung, published Ciianea Press. Mandalay) sounds promising, but 

proves to be translations of English proverbs into Butmose; ic is, 
however, of interest. 

The February 1923 number (p. 40) contains a careful review by Sir 
Richard Temple nf Mrs. Milne s* Palaung Grammar, with a number of 
siriciures chiefly on the system of transllteraiion—a matter on which, as 
usual, Sir Richard is hard to please. Ha connects Palaung ta a “con> 
junctor of intimate relation” as he calls it witlua in Nlcobarese. Is 
there an equivoleni in TaJaing? 

In the May number, in an interesting .survey of the work of the 
Ecole Prancaise d'Extrfime-Orient, Mr. S. M. Edwardes (p. n^) 
c^uotes ('inot—This coaaiaf region (of Prom* and Pegu) prcfe&sed the 
Theravida doctrine six or seven centuries before it appeared on the banks 
of the Mekong statement based on the Maunggnn pi ales and Baw 
bawgyi stone, all of which are in Pali—and add*. '* It is Cjuite possible 
that Siam borrowed the creed from Pegu to hand it on to her eastern 
neighbours, and that therefore the inscriptions of Maunggan and 
Hmawea ate indirectly the earliest title-deeds of the modern Buddhism 
of Cambodia.” 

The June number contains “Some Discursive Comments on 
Barbosa” (as edited by the late M, Longworth Dames, Vol. 11 ) by Sir 
Richard Temple, un ariicle full of Important suggestions to icholars in 
Burma. He mentions (p. 133) Barbosa's (and Pinto’s) Lake Chiraay or 
ChUinay—which some have tried to identify with Tonic Sap in Cambo¬ 
dia—and hints a possible connection with Zjmme- Barbosa's tribe of 
“Gueo's” is identified by Dames with the VVAs, on Sir George Scott's 
authority ? Sir Richard very shrewdly argues ibat they were probably 
GwA Shans; hut invlie.s researchers to (ake up the problem. With regard 
to Burma proper. Sir Richard quarrels with Barbosa’s statement: “ There 
are no Moorsfjc. Muhammadans) therein, inasmuch as il has no seaport 
which they can use for fJieir traffic.” ” Barbosa’s Dela should be idenii. 

fied, not with DAla, but with Dalu.As regards Macao near Pegu, 

I made a note some years ago on it which I have unfortunately mislaid. 
My rerollection is that il was on the Pegu River, between its junction 
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with the Rangoon River and Pegu town, and that it has since din* 
appeared owing to river changes To Dames* note on Martaban Jars’* 

(page 159} I may odd ihai full information on the subject.will be 

found ante, Vol. XXfll pp, 340,341.While one is discussing 

place names it is intecestingto note that Nicoto Conti in the i5tU century 
thought that M^chin (Macinus) meant i^urma with its capital at Ava. 
The name Capelan for the Ruby Mines of Burma has battled Dames as 
it has long baffied me, and 1 would like to draw attention to it here in the 
hope that some Shan, Palaung or Mon scholar wiU rake it up and sacilo 
It.'* Finally, Temple explains " Aiiseam *' as Siam plus a form of the 
Arabic prefix af and agrees with Daencs in thinking that similarly 
Arakan represents Ar Rakhaing/’ If so. Parker’s idencilicailon of the 
Chinese A-Ii-chi (one of the. kingdoms dependent on the l’*iao, men* 
lioned in the New T'nng History) with Arskan, falls to the ground. 

In (he July number (pp.172-3), continuing the subject, Sir Richard 
refers to Barbosa's notice " of a custom in Arakan of selecting brides by 
the smell of their perspiration in clothing, which read.i as if it weie 
apocryphal *' but *' may have nn explanation in the custom of smelling for 
kissing prevalent in Burma and elsewhere in the far fiast.’*f Sir Richard 
gives an amusing Account of his offirinl tenure of the Court white elephant 
at Mandalay in 16S5, and of Pegu (or rather Shan) ponies, mentioned by 
Barbosa—" many very proper nags, great walkers.’* 

Ill the Miscellanea" of the same number Sir Richard draws atien* 
tion to a ‘'puzzling corruption of the Oriental term Paring! (sFrank) 
for a Western European,'* occurring in San Baw U*s article "My Ramb¬ 
les*’ (J. B. R. S. Vol. Xi. p. J65), where the author explains Min Pe- 
laung of .Arakan, an the king (who defeated) the Fatingi. Do Araksnese 
scholars accept this interpretation of the name? 

G. H. L. 


1, Mr. Q. K. Htrv«y mv »tteniion to th* <oVo«»inc cortouo iriulftUd 

from the Froneb of nteberd (Ferli ToleJ, wbtciftppeArs ob p. 76 h Tol. IX. o( Pinker* 
Uo ** A ge n erel Collwtion of tb« beet end moirt 10 lerei In { Voroiei 0 d d T re?eli I n til pi rke of 
(bt World '* (LongmiB. 1606*14] Tbe Kief) 0/ AmAs*i), iSui op la htepaleci. tegeUUs 
Is ilfoleii tndeirace *itb She ouron eed ble ooaeuniaM, Bverp joer each of gio (wol?o 
OovorDor*. cboeiee la bts diatrtet iwilve gtrli of tb« stoe sge. •boei thov ijrpolo to tbi burn- 
irif repi or (bo etiB, to cneU penpltedon. Tboy ero 4 fter«erd« dried with e Aim ololb wbkb 
ts sent to coorl tbst (boy mep dttormfse bj (do emotl, wbioOli most woriby to inter (be 
s«»e|lip. Thoee wbo ertnjMted. fell to tbilet of (bo eoortteie, wboneoivo tbeo son mark 
of (’• troitool fsToDP. It is eeid (battbo mooorcb boo no oeboriusrd (bna MeeonubiMi 
wbo ero (f el nod (0 tho uoo of srme.^i 






COERESPONDENCE 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL FtNDS AT SHJNMOKTI VILLAGE, 
TAVOY TOWNSHIP. 

DaUd Tavoy the ?ik Junt jgaj 

Sir, 

[ Uavt the honour to report that about 6 weeks ag^o certain relics 
were lound in a paddy field near a village nanxed Shinmokci in the Tavoy 
Township. 1 enclose a report on the subject submined by the Township 
OfRcer, Maung 6a Thin, und also a translation made from a palrn. leaf 
document kept in the pon^yikyaung nc Shtnmokti concerninif wooden 
images referred lo by Mauitg ba TMn, in his report. The translation in 
question was made by my Chief Clerk Maung Pe Hi we. 

I sliali be glad to furnish you with any further pariicuisrs which 
may be of interest to ihe Society. 

f have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Vour most obedient servant, 

H. R. PELLY, I. A., Major. 

Dtfuiy Commissiontt, 
Tavov. 


Rapori by Mauug Uu ffeiH, TowniAi^ Officar, Tavoy, to the Deputy 
Commissioner, Ta^ioy, duled the i6lA May T92J. 


I beg to report iliat on being informed ihat certain relics have been 
fotrnd by U Wayamri and i)ie villagers of Mokrl village in a paddy field 
Sno feet east of MoMi vill.nge, I proceeded 10 the village ond on making 
enquiries found that relics of historical importance were unearthed at a 
place Some son feci east of the Mokti village and not far from the famous 
Mokti Pagoda, before 1 suy anything about the relics 1 may say ihat 
the pagoda has a history of its own. It uas supposed to have been 
built by the Siamese who were the early settlers of a portion of the 
Tavoy District, In those days Tavoy was divided into hamlets, each 

with Its own King or Sawbwa.So far as the pagoda U concerned it is 

said that a wooden image floated down the river, supposedly from Ceylon, 
and reached Tavoy. The villagers turned out in a body, and when 
they tried to land it they could not do so, until a pious man finally 
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succeeded. A ground was then selected and r.onsecraicii and die image 
was then enshrined. It has been, and is siill a custom amongst ihc 
Buddhists that at such a ceremony the people fiom (he King downwards 
should attend and give offerings such as rings, jewels, hair, moneys, etc., 
and generally a slab of stone with an inscription commemorating dte 
ceremony would be put up. This latest hnd consists of : — 

(i) one stone image of Buddha in a sitting posture, height 4 
feet i found at a depth of 5 cubits, with an inscription. The 
workmanship seems to be old. 

(а) big clay images, about 300 in number; the height of each 

image is about 4) inches*. 250 are in good condition, and 
most of them carry inscrjptfons, apparently :n the .Slameso 
language. 

(3) two slabs weighing about too viss, with inscription defaced. 

(4) one anklet made of silver and copper, showing oxidation* 

(5) one small bangle made of silver and copper, showing oxid¬ 

ation. 

(б) four silver and two copper rings. They also show oxidation. 

(7) three pieces of alloy, probably of copper and silver. 

(8) two gold rings. 

The anklet, bangle and gold and silver rings are at present with U 
Sandima, a fo^vgyi of Shin Mokti Pongyi Kyaung. The villagers held 
a roeeting and It was resolved to enshrine ail the images atone place, and 
at the ceremony of enshrinement (he gold and silver pieces will also be 
put in. Since this hnd I have asked the villagers to make diligent search 
in the IbcaJIty for talics, and to report to me at once when a hnd is 
made. 1 have also asked a few elders of the town and the villages for 
information about this pagoda. It is said that 1 book relating the 
important avent of that lime that took place in connection with the 
landing of the Images, consecration of the ground and the dedication 
ceremony, has been published, and if required it will be submitted to you. 

Submitted to the Deputy Commissioner, Tavoy, for information. 


Copy of transition by Mawng i>c Hlier, ChUj Clerk, Offiae of tke 
D$puty Commissionsr, Tavoy. 

Three images of wood were carved out of the southern branch of 
the Bodhi tree under which (he Buddha attained omniscience, lo these 
images were enshrined also certain relics of the Buddha by the disciples, 
who floated the images, eoch set up on a marble slab placed upon big 
planks of thingan wood with a small banyan tree growing upon the 
plank. The images floated down the Ganges and tbreu^ the ocma^ 
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t^ben one of these got aground at Sandoway and the second stranded at 
a reef near Amherst. The third found its way into die Tavoy River as 
far as the mouth of the Sawwa Chaung where ir lay stationary. At that 
time King SiJa was the ruling chief of Wedi. Certain boatmen caught 
sight of the idtage on a sand bank. The king went to the spot in a 
royal boat but the image went up the Sawwa Chaung as lar as Mokti. 
King Sila with his retinue landed the image at Mokti with a beliiting 
ceremony on Tuesday the jch waxing of Tasaungmon in the year doo 
B. £. The banyan tree was planted in the precints of the shrine and 
the slab of marble can be seen at Mokti to this day. 

.V«(«,*~WhiU tbe «»■ in th« 1 r*<«iv«d from Mftjor two 

pbotiisptphj 6f tb« Sod te. Oa* tb«i« «b«wi * iiUcticn of tha objacti cnuiD«rat«d 

in Uaiini At Thia't report, tb« ltr|* iteeeol. in lb« nomtl «ii(th*toa«hlnf atiitado, 

•nd tboB(« hvDdrtd ttiinptd clt^ r*il«r«. The riiis* *tC' tbown iu the other [>holo|T*pb 
lOftUiir with throe interiptionti sTobtblp on the bschr of three of the oUy reliefe juet sen. 
tionod. I ctrinot dooiphtf the vboleef inpoftheie ineoriptionete i«on fn tbe photofreph, 
bat i hart little doobt that the laagua^ ie.nuilnly at leaet. Old Te]ein{(. The ftret aeemi 
to oofitaia. at ietarvale. tbe worJa tirlty t^l^rdj.pno imia iri tWHewaeddttya (• Hie 
Hajeaip Kine flr< TrlbhavaBtditpe—an nnaeoel epellini). {•title efa Bnnaeee 

.oAeiei* See *pis. Binn. Voi. ill. Pt. 1. inter IX tirta’ pop r^eob (•our lord the 

aeonk Seaahnh dib (• 1) and firin'I* l^rdy Thaercoaohia bpeA (■ pasodi or iauit— 
epelt a& Ih the Upaaedl InaerlettoB). fcea (• ehiM) niid 4row (m women), *1 he third 
hatitfoeAtn (Jnsndo) jtyyic), mo peialblp theaiAe of the kingae|iven abere. A good 
m*ny other letteri are «fe(bia at laterTale bat one would need line and, probably, a view of 
the ebjecte, to aiaka a aatlefaeMrv reetoraliofi. There ere moreover oerteln letcere, or oierhe 
ovar letteri, which ere unfamiliar to ma. I am therefore pMelng on the photograph loan 
expert, end hope to reproduoe It, with hie covioienta. In a eubaeiiuenl number of tne Jeuraal. 
Tbahiitoricat import anoe of thladnd ii obvioue —d. /i- L- 


SOURCKS 01 " ‘TOLK TALES OF ARAKAN/^* 

Dear Sir, , 

Mr. Grant Brown is quito justified in making the remarks he didi 
especially in regard to the '‘Story of the Turtle^' (B. R. S. ]. vol. pare). 
But if ever he brought in a suggestion that I manufactured the story 'for 
Arakan, the people here would only laugh at him because it is known to 
every individual Arakanese. I am not sure if it is known in Burma as 
wel]; but the last story I sent you, that of the Hamadryad, is quite 
familiar to the Burmese also. 

When I was a little boy I used Co be sent to bed early, and my 
aunt used to toll me these stories which were then familiarly known co 
every household and employed with the sole object of inducing children 
to fall off to sleep. A few years back the late U Hcoon Chan once 
casually remarked to me that these stories were being gradually forgotten 
by the people owing to their increasing struggle for existence, le was 
then that 1 con:eiv«d for the first time the idea of writiugup these stories 
in English and thereby preserving them for posterity. My subsequent 


* In nply &o » lwtt»r drawing th««Qtbor*« »tt«»tl«nu » r»vi«« in tbc R. A. 8> Jouraal 
io which th« icare*i of tli« " Rolk Talix t’ tro eollod Ir ^noxtlos^fd. 
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invest!gallons have proved the truth of what U litoon Chan then said. 
In the town of Akyab tliere is at present not a single person, man or 
woman, who remembers more than three or four of such stories. 
Whenever 1 make enquiries lam always told, Oh II used to know a 
lot when 1 was young; but those who really knew them are now dead. 
If you want to listen to these stories you should go to some secluded 
village in the district where they are still preserved and handed down 
from generation to generation/' 

So far as I remember, these stories form a very large collection. 
Some are short and some long; and like the Fables of Aesop a few of 
them contain some useful moral lesson. The majority of these stories 
are orally handed down; there are also others, lengthy ones, which have 
been preserved in the form of E-gyin, Ltnga, Thft*gy:h and 

Phw^ (1). Some of these latter are That*ta*lita«nu, Kaw«Kaw>nu, Wun« 
thu'daw, Raii-aung, Hta'ma«ra, U*ga, Gro-gra, Shwc»ma>|a and 
Mra*kc«tha phwcj and so on. 

It is my intention to write up these oral stories first as they are 
more easily forgotten and lost. When the series is complete, or rather 
when I have recorded as many as possible, I shall next take up the 
written ones In which are some of the best in the whole collection. 

Folk tales are common to every country. Sometimes some of them 
(ravel great distances either in ihe w.nko of trade and eummercc or due 
to the impact of civilisations. Thus we observe that some of the stories 
in Ihe Jatakas are reproduced, with certain mud lit cations, in the Fables 
ul Aesop, ilut even If this is not conceded it has been ascertained that 
in the lirsi century A. D. a colleciion of about a hundred Indian fables 
came to Alexandria. According to Mr. Jacobs the so-called Fables of 
Kasydpa ** were taken to Ceylon, and that it was by rneans of an embassy, 
from that Island that they readied the Egyptian centre of learning, 
where they were translated and were subsequently known as the " Libyan 
Fables.” Then again there are certain scholsrs who favour the belief 
that the JaiaUas inspired the *' box arrangemeni of the Arabian Nights, 
which in turn produced in the West the well known works called the 
Decameron and the lieptameron. My task does not lie in hnding out 
the origin of our stories but simply in recording ail those that are fouud 
to be in common use by the people of the land. Everybody knows of 
the political relations between Arakan and Burma in the past, and there 
is hardly any necessiiy for us to be surprised when we find some of these 
stories to be common to both countries. 

Yours faithfully, 

SAN SHWE BU. 
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BURMESE GARDENING. 

D£ar Sir, 

! am desirous of ubiaining information upon ihe practice of Garden¬ 
ing by the Burmese. 1 understood from Lady Cuffe that this subject 
was given attention to by the Burmese before the British assumed control, 
and wish to learn of the existence of any i — 

Gardening—Palace Gardens—Avenue Tree or Fruit Tree planting apart 
from main crops, that owes Us origin entirely to Burmese effort. 

The Agrl*HorticuUural Society has been in existence for 45 years 
now and I can trace no information upon any enquiry Into the subject and 
would like to put on record any available information concerning it. 

1 think that (here is great danger in sources of information becoming 
considerably less during the next few years.* 

Yours faithfully, 

H. E. COOPER, 

SUPKItlMTBNDBNT, 

Agri-HorlicuUural Sod tty oj Burma- 


* Will ftny manbar mho h«i intorBitlon oirihe nibj^ct of thii JoLt«r kindly 
H» eiUi«r to mt, or to Mr. Cooper direct! Sd. 



Report on the Burma Research Society Prize Competitioos. 

The late U Chit Maun^, President of the Kyaukse Urerflry 
Academy» shortly before Ins death offered the following prizes for open 
competition under the auspices of the Burma Research Society 

(fl) 3 prizes, one of Rs. $o, two of Rs. 85 , for the best set of 
unpublished songs or ballads by any Bur man writer w*ho wrote before 
1885. 

(&) one prize of Rs. 100 for the best essay in Burmese on the life 

and works of U Ponnya, with comments on the Zats, songs etc.» 

showing why they were written nnd contemporary opinions regard* 

ing them, 

(d) one prize of Rs, 25 for the best essay in Burmese poetical 
prose on one of the following subjects. 

I. The Tamarind Tree 

8. The .SuboUywet or Chin bating. 

3, The Sdhnayathi meS^Sepd! 

The competitors were directctj to model their essays on U Ponny&^s 
6u^o«o(Myiuai!n), on |C(C3en»Se^ei^mg»^(Kwa*ta*gatmg- loh-a(hoi\*kya- 
thi), 

U^May Oung, President of thu Burma Research Society, kindly 
contributed Rs. 50 towards the prize of Rs. soo in Competition B, and 
the two secortd prizes in Com petition (A) were offered by the Burma 
Research Society. 

Por Competition A eight entries were received, for Competitiort B 
five entrleSf and for Competition C eleven rnirlea. The number of 
competitors was therefore encouraging, and ihc wide range over which 
the competitors are spread is even more satisfactory, Entries were 
received from Mandalay, Prome, Sagaing, Thnyormyo, Pyapon, Tharra- 
waddy and the Upper Chlndwin. They were not conhned to the large 
towns, and the greater proportion of the competitors are from country 
villages, which would seem to indicate a very widespread and general 
interest in the activities which it is the object of the Society to promote. 
Two of the competitors were women. 

Competition A 

There were 8 entries, but most of the entries submitted were found 
to have been published previously. The following notes on the entries 
may interest competitors and others. 

No. 1. 

Submitted 3 verses : (a) saeotag.'j (Ame :hUwe :pyo) ; (b) 
C(p(^wS: 03 ^s^f(n yadv) ; (c) Singumin Egyin) ; of v. hich the 

first is a modern song in the style of Po Sein, and the ethers have 
already been in print in the (Kabyg Bandhathara mipooSm 

(Kabya Sartdika) and elsewhere, 
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No. 2 . 

Submiued 3 old ver.ses wbicb have noi been traced in prinu The 
first represents ah incomplete and not very accurate version of the 
{Hsaddan Kyo). The competitor gave the name of the author as Zat 
Mintha U Tha San whereas the author—or, at least, the producer—was 
Yok-the Minthami U Tha Zan. The same competitor submitted a Legyo 
which has been printed in the (Mahft Kabya) Volume I page 83. 

No. 3. 

Submitted 5 verses, comprising i he eo»$aj^c8^8i(Taungthfi bw^ thl- 
gyih), (Tanthomi bw^ thigyinj, which have been primed 

in the Mohft Kabyfi Volume 11 pages 87-88, the pleasant ainggyin 
(chit t 4 (Kungde) which has been printed in in the Kabyft 
BandhaihAra p. aj8, and ahsoin the Kabyi*thjAgaha-medant(rotyM)^g3oo9|), 
and two Lungyins by U Kyi and U Saung respectively. 

No. 4, 

Submitted one entry, (Sh 4 daw bon NgogyiA), which 

has been printed in the Mahd Kabyi Volume I( page tso. 

No. 5. 

Submitted verses, an aooScSoji (Aung>ngin*kyo.:) and ols^Sbe<at0»S 
(Wi*hso-la-bw 4 -ie«dat) whtch may be found in the Mahi Kabyd volume 
U ^ges 37 and s8. 

No, 6. 

Submitted the (Thftnasnyft Ngwetaung bw6) 

dated tsiy, by thecx<^of^i (Thalon Wungyi), which has not been traced 
in print. The entry was wrongly styled an (An*gyiA) as the poem 
is really an eaSeSgt (Aung NgiAkyo:) and is better known as the 
(Keinnnyi hw^). 

No. 7 

Submitted a verses, a (Shwebo Lungyin), and 

09 »aSoSeo(ficg 6 t 9 |&r (AungbiAl^ LuugyiAj, which have not been (raced in 
print but nre incomplete. Both are old popular songs, the second a 
very pleasant charm for the girls transplanting paddy. 

No. 8. 

Submitted 3 verses of an E-gyin dated iio6, by 

tfB>^sao;|Sojued»spoc (Mii^yO-miAkyaw-thO PndethayEza), 

It was evident from the prefatory remarks attached to many of the 
entries that the verses have been regarded as heirlooms and that many 
competitors were quite unaware of the collections of Burmese verses 
which have been made from time lo time. The’greatest find undoubtedly 
was the E-gyiA submitted by No. 8, but as the complete poem comprises 
32 verses of which only 3 have been produced, the judges found them¬ 
selves unable to recommend it for a prUe. They are of opinion however 
that the Society should offer to purchase the full poem if ^vallabje for the 
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an^oiint which was offered as a first prize." The two and prizes ore 
awarded (o(No. ,3) U Hijn of Sn^dming* vilhigc in ihe Sag’aing disl/irt, for 
his (Litngyins) by U Kyi and U Sniing; and lo (No. 6) Maunj^ 

Tauk Tun, pensioned bazanr-jjaun^' of SJnbaungwe town of Thavctmyo 
district, for the 9«o6cS^ or by the Thalon Wungyi. They recom* 
mend also that the hitherio unpublished fragments submitted by Maung 
Tein Hoke, District Office, Prome (No. a), and by Maung Theipyin, 
Student, Ywasigaingdauk Sayadaw's School in Sinbaungwe (No. 7), be 
printed. 

Competition 5. 

Five entries were received for this competition- The entries from 
No. I and No. 3 were marred by several defects- The history was not 
always Accurate, the criticism was defective and the opinions of other 
authorities on U Ponnya^s writings were not given. No. 2 buffered from 
the snmo defects but in a less degree and contains a considerable amount 
of interesting matter. No. 4 also fails to attain the standard required for 
A prize. By far the best of the entries was that submitted by No. 3. The 
Society, therefore, in accordance with the judges' recommendation award 
three-quaners of the prize, namely Rs. 75, for the essay submilled by 
(.No. 5) U Ba Thoin, and one quarter of the prize, Rs* 85, for the essay 
submitted by (No. a) Saya Oh. Doth these gentlemen belong very 
fittingly to the Literary Acndemy, Kyfluksc, of which the late U Chit 
Maung, the donor of the prize, was the President- With great regrer, 
however, the Society hus leanu that U Ba Thcin, the wrii(*r of the prize 
essay, died shortly after his paper wn.s submitted. 

Competition C. 

There were n entries, of which all but two selected ihe Tamarind 
among the alternatives given to competitors. In this competition a prize 
of Rs. 85 is awarded to U Shan, of Sa*daung village, Sagaiiig District. 

The Society is greatly indebted to the judges for their work in 
connection with the conipetifiqn. They wore U Tin K.S.M., .X.T.M., 
the Hon’ble .Mr. Justice May Oung, and Saya Tun Pe. 


» U KjlA Haii T, p. M. hng kiodly agreed tu xnpply jcmtli » ettpy of the com plete 
EgyiDi wbicb <9 printed below. 
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Editbi' av U Kvm Han. 

PREPACE. 

f9(?g)csfcfioeo5pcc2C5g§05^ «»S6«qj 

)t d8;c8S|i6f!»<»^C2S9CDo tfS:co8:rcosr dco^a:<)92 

co^c^q^a0^>o>u$9M (£x^^qSii (Auooc8$c|p<^ »8to:«pio;^§c)5ai <[)»o8Aptcg8 
^,»cc£g« 990^ ^0 CQCO^^I 89^«|WU09 8 ocS 

9 o 8 co d);i2o;ca»^ 

u nvStc85^6ft oav^ogSooK w£«d^S»(£eccS §8eo» w)c8oc8 eoS^ 
co^ (AasxcSftcprS g^ia)q)t9(»^teco6ii otf^jvStODCpi^ 8cr^cpt0tro c^wl^ayd 
^tccv^^TwEnsdt p (^ooc8«^>rS^to^Ki) p o boc^ c^t 

«9>9SKW9§9ffi§Sii<|d)^o ncps^ coccS;^ ^w«nS93GC9ts^>u£o:i^ii 

9 «tq|Etc^{&K»£(9)8ij| u8t9Avc59CT)S8»n^Ko|9n^pcS&e|^ ^ 

00 ^ 9 ^ c^K»Etrc 
fn^oo^uxowjcdooa^o^a b 

^ KU^osScgSieco'j «:q£NcoS 6S\C]St93pMp&mi eotooi (99o(s)^'I«^so^t 
9 6CisxpS:o1s{l93»£s p c|ds«^o wsxcSoii^u? g»ycS(^&u(^ eolu e 

J^(xa»DSyit75^§, 6fe«covy5a9<^y^^ 
O0<&O36KD69uTdOq|S6O9CCC9«Uj£s^f:KC^ o1c>8a930«^u89:»g&l 

U Tin ( 2 ) K-S.M. A. T. M. Retired E.A.C, 

rfi,8jcnd5df:fe»qo3^ 

EGYIN^ 

^(tK) a>9» 9X)o«o» sdSfO^eco? oo^oco^j^ovii 1 

OU BC^OyS(>AoXH 9)^t«C909c6| go@9§^l V^tO^CO^ CpvSl^^SI cSSo^KO 
^1 tcn^pcA vcnocpeodocSg c^a^^eepc 

(3|a€q» «t?(Et©oc:^tqw>9cgc6c5« oao^^^it o^sjWrgjj^oA coSecTtfE^ ©StiiKfetto 
r8(^:8c^y^«^ c^9<6cg«cya ^cochvfsxi^ AfO*ca4 
S9©ff9Cp:§«coi rcy:j8w5^^?K;^?€(^«fl6«5p8 i^^yr>(ff,>x5gy|cS^yi 1 
e:u:^a^ 9 M 0 SXc:^t:!i 1 

jB (icgjwoawsfi Gcgec8a5^»2y» cSEgw^^jf" ^:§£^eo:|5ii ejf^t 
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cq|5«a>ji ccJwoTo^ciioD^ccoo^rai wxcovcoi |@a:oc^ico 

to^c85i e4SI^*»«5" coe^es^i 

6^c5^^pc>(it9(W3^^;giS> ^sxScoosai 

^ •5f^l«S^^oft^[»Sa4cS<|$f8w^w^ o^: 

CO^ KO^^gEseO^^OCO^dCCI IC)^^C^f»ON0Oc5^9W HC>^$^C)^C 0 <£ 
dOKO^Seccat 1 


pi iig4:sMHO3^CD^|iK:1s€6,clido;r0(^ ^|^o< 6 ^cScc£ik:c 6 $|^i 

2 jo^Q§Oc£dc^ MfS^cot G^ubtcod^i Stqrg^c^ii ^c^uxSn o^i 

soScno 6g9^f^ii^£^^iin&g^5)(:«^^9f 8 Mo^S^aoid^:L)psKT^ 
u8:09lSiio?^§f 9006 ^, 11 03^^oS«o>e|p^ico(4S^^o2C9S^ii9§t^tf&t^97^t02B 
cSiojCjSlI 905^^4*8^ OSpt^C^\ »S^jI&l 5^b 

4|C«qp84*^x0Dfftt » 0 < 1 »:S 6 «I^ wfcm^aw&xS «»t£c|&t 5 )S 

c9Si(4cix;jC>i^«t^^ c99a>w^o:>^B ii44^^r*<^ 

QKti asFoEtcoSivdSt^o^SdSoa ic^:c 9 coS{t«Oi@o§o«Qai 1 


91 90(kmoi9i:f* ^0dS^t94iia»c^u£;(»cpuO9^i@0i 

o4»(«jSii clico59luM)^D((Mpo85«uT¥§eod%^6iiCtS^S;»^t^oo«)cSm^^coo^ 

uK^cfymrf)^^ •%x9c^io§99£i 

Si WA 0 §^ ^r>^9o^ 

ojg6qEK«y»Scn£f^ C|^x8r^09li w«f|COO!CC|C& 

c w^egmocEi efTt^oGoc^cSa cS^uoc) odSno^cSco^C} 99pu<^ cpc 
ip»aia;ico?^»otfiw^9??i:w P9r^3&fco<|S^od^coii iJndSco^(9«gt9&; 
j|9^ai iQ^5«)35«om5j^^i « 




c3co6§c6c9i cpdcaS cS^SscTodSi sdD^Ss^c^Mi ^i&dxaSRfOt 
oS oS£{CJOC[990;C0099tfU3Q 


90dS:^i' 


ftOJ? 


l^cm eo:j’UA^:^c»)Mn?co(;):^qv<X)OdM^»>i»^fOviwg9Cp:i^d^ 
^’p«9Siimu^::^98B : 8 .^a>^ f^caoiosS^cgcScoaiigc^^altf^i 
^4^oagc^a{i'j'!;cgSB ^q|OK»£cm uosocoSivccpcSn 1 ^ 

d^^^cSc^gSSe^ciKeo^ a 


Mp^TCOgi 


Si ii^tf^jCnSc^ai fcS§^S:9CoSa co^t^icg&CoTn ^c^CoSc^Sa §^60)Sc^t 
c^i ^:u{n^*i§.a cgc6;93C^§ii o8^qvo7M^^>90&>cSi ^<£ 90 ^:^ t§9^^i»8w 
9»18c8u:8^y(xc<i(^xo9d8i^^ Ma9^iev7^|^^|c& 

OJc^SS^^a ^(^©gwcSiof wcSgwM a^ 

u£?^9cgi:^ii (;^coS 9 ^§i ecp&^s?!* y^^^'i'^ 4 ^^:cicSocSi^cocA 
a»u>?ipjjoc£o30)8i ^^pcoSco^i cdtS^&jcfeS^uAcoo v^^cgoeoSii 

c^^^JcoSd 6|o:)fo§£cyi$|56)jscof^9oV£^ aSSogi 
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iid6c8S»n^%6«c9{^;330«09r ir^ojco'^ 

^d(‘^|td9»9£si;SU9 I 


^ iico9§c§»(o8ii:’^;0nq|S^cSc£i or6^gsfia>$%>co^^c86 

euTiM^KcoSc^ c^6$(^§t6o:8MOt 

tioc6r^ c^u^^cooa>:•oc^7c»oal ogMCoSgc8io(%cg^{^^it«K^uc38a &jS 

fqa^lisS^ccpSo^s cSmocifyjfi con^K^ 

mK^^odoc^ §09oy69§O(^ coc&eomocii 

c 8 S§:efco^ c^Sun^coii i«cSocoSo3^ 

i 4 |^cc^ 6 co:cra(oroos«^ it 



cu R^^eijuSii^fcSgQii C^CO; 


S]»^ vSlcSS^fil 9^rit9^ 

^m»ofio^ 6 a»&m^i s)eo 
i 90C9£|^ sco>dconi&^«^ 


tt«foou3ie»So^' 
§K^9a9Si 0 }& 


:Co 6 ^^ 



<jgM cS&tolt^C^QdlcSl CO^(^CDO^ 
^CXQCy) 0 ^C 9 lS§q 0 imoS 

jpgEcgc^jpa :i^co^fr, 6 «c^ «§3£i 

9oSKAf 0</>£^u 

CoSf 099CMu16t« f929lEtO?^tO^!li fM 



6 (n9^ecooS^ (|rS^su^ 

fu^ssorr^fiScvqr^^.iiS^ 
l^ev^f «lpS60Cifrfi^i')^ co(‘&cor6e§’^Sc^ ^i^sScB 

$^ie»T6i4 

■5^183? ^Js^WSgegcScgiA^y&ijSijii sgsj^ 
‘(^ fc6»«Q^^o:>9oQ:^(9i9otcoS§ia;^c8c^ ^ 

i @(i3:a9gco€^ i^c^oi^eg e^s 
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W^liOtCO 


icr:i^«m::5i»o?S9^c^ |E{ 
00^^ A'*CC4^,K tt 

xrAi^m t c6«iS$eo>S 


q$M»oii ^Tc90«x^C99:H)»o(^a|&y 




1^1 Qco»Su^i 
MMgadTtfyi a 
Ss3& Q(|Ss^^ 


cD^i c^c£s:^y>a>g^^/ 
yfii§<£9i'8^i»£cc89l^i jfoo 


h ffcE9^kg^fq9(if^96c^.o» 

»jftnjcjlq8 qc^^r^ocdn 


opu iicoSt^oji^ Gic^tcfK&i ii^|S«Rti8t|S|,.c8%g(icSii «cS;eoS«Et(^» 


i88cEco^ino$tt)d^(jSc)& coo^S 


jC^Xl^ 


looeoei 


031 

C9«7p^lS»03^cr 
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6«[>m^«co:S^>o3c 

qsSsccyMo^' 6^ac^dS< ox«d 1 Eo^rc^^ 

sss^l&fcEo^ ccEeccS^ 

eo'‘eco6c3^:ki^o9^'xo^ c£3:>3;§t^r6fi o^t6§odS^^'co<!6coc&«c{ 
coSt ji«j|m$:8:4co^i ii^c4pc^9a:o£o3^6cjii if^8sS’dS< 
egai ■0^d1cc^»88S|$^^ocoii I 

oGd 09for8c^»^:w ogorSc^^Si 9^o?Be^«@oii 

^ctiSf&oSsc^Stoxrjn 9«o^^i ccod^coS; 

^g8ia5>M5floSogx<§S»^4*S^&‘i#^ 


idtll«jc6Sc|^ »^9^oSfi^JStc6cn30>9(^9pC<'8<|0?f:iC^«00^8lC^K9U^c£ 

r«Dg: i 0 £co(^co^ 6 Ck:(i nqjSr^^c^ecM^ 


aorfioutf 


^odC^cEiuf^* 






«S{g8o)^g£:6^8:(]E6:^jr <oS6lcn^«<^«g;f(tCDc6^ 

wK CjOs^ogcSs^sKf 

d^cc66^t9^»ccd8;9^»^oSc9S9Cc^i 
cg$i6uTnsv^sGc/:^r^»iiQo:«jo^6c^iQg3^S^^s38^co98i 
^Q@c 8 (y?scoa^:i:c^£a^u\B^c^ 
vc£«^uc8coGfo8«cg|;oS:c^<0o^ w8t68:>7&»S;gr«:>o^^ 
:8Alcoc8ii s8cS«oQoj,Sa ec^^jc&igS^^i o^Ec^iS^cpScoSi 


ijcg^ eo9^ 
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|0^!|Sjl CCeo£^6§Q8f^;t' 

b§ 8 c 9 ^c&co^co^gc» "CS[9S^ 


jo« i o^a£o9^i s8S«»Sd5^ii 

07a^a3|;8uTlg^ 

ej|c:£c^6>)'*feyoSc^603V^KO&eoTcE»^ asSeoSt^da:^ 

o»(^^ow^»9MOT:8awS:oj&|^^vd@ia:)^:^n)^.>9Ci§?j^H|:)tco<« gwgiSs^ 

6<Mxi^8da:i0&Q}90dD8c'(u;S9m)oSui>v* g^tc^^^onocS^oi^c^r&Qdx^ 

^|:9j^6^co9ivi^o:^^cc^r^t§cy:|:>]ii<r|rf oi(»90jp(^ coo^c^^c^^ 
9r7^c^9lii£|:g?t4ii ^i6fp:«(^i^60)S^e^<^ra»9o^d^uo:»C)i 0dScp?^§{^|i@3 

t{oio^soi^'SocQv\ iif^g.co^§f«gw^wsjcS: 


IWC\£i 9^ ^tS|9^907S9^CD§;lC0:@$^|Sc0^) OKO$CO^C9^9^C9«03^{I 
CO^I9P^^n.a9?«9Q»l^i3>CgcSwy^ 9^ 

cv;i^t>tffli j ypiC 9 

)p%cc£r^o«^e9^$oq|r6io4*Sim§:^»teCi9)0i C|0)f90>g^90)Cg03Ei 
«fng8co£$i^a §S9M9?K;^6§7^ji4toa^tim^^>QCOO&a)£i 


tijji 


i»S^c 8 t 9990 ^ 0 ^ 909 ^ ) 
vuxocS^Evogoi 

\t^yf3^tOXc£i 

: 8 t^y»«f»^^T§.i 99f:Sspto 

,l@8o>9tnqjt9^ 09j9>^C0^099uT03§09 mOUOC^oV^ C^ 

j«9!j^^99i^(£909fOo;|r^io ^^^Sc&vvdu^iKSo^tajavr^ 
^^•Co8cF^@^0;fi^ O^OdfO^M ^SDO^cS^cSl S9(^C0<^181 C^^a70»fqo09 

^9^oAt <^9S^ffc^ 110 ^ 090 ^ Il9»9»9^$9gtv9g 

99Su«g9C9^^»S^9^X0a C&w^(£99k^ 0:9039rS9V9Vt 

«M8c§8lCOto3^Sj^^^g$ Qt^COS09^Xf^if^^CCp^£<xi^ 

(fMx^ro^(no^^pooi(ncn%vx^» c^&co^o^ u9D70(^a«|& 


vEsooSimi 


eO99S0«9U99<£99lSt 
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|^C$^<^B$<|CCa/^C(£(l 6O)3£»<£»&0^l^^'lc9^C^^CO^3yOMC;^So'Ud6tf34$l^< 

Citc(:n^b§Sx>:i^i^^X9o6i$Cc«c^^ d^SrocDijjjisyi^oft^s 

^hi v«^.coc^ea:Sa 6^^^6sgo'bl eJjorj^TsSxi ieovQ>^’^C|CO^ 

«o*i »@S|^a)^gi«: 8 te«p$fS^i *x^g 6 OT^§ 6 s«:|;?i«^^swi n 

j 91 ^0ul9lfo»^^S^?tH«^(r:>tod^ti^ccp!6|9c£K:o^»^<f6§)^dt^09r]o1 

d}^:o:rS^i eiyK^CQO^i C|Sc^Stco04«" wx^^^cB 

aq^jl^^(icoi^c 84 j(pco^>co^c^^ :pSii^Qg) 8 K^b^'. 8 
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i8o OBITUArY- 

UBATHEIN. DIED I7tli MARCH 1923. 

Another loss io 8urme^ sdioUrship liaH to be recorded. U I^a 
T hein, 2nd. Grade advocate of Ivyaukse^ died nn i;!))* .Vlarcli lost at the 
early age ol 57. 

He >\us keenly interested in all branches of Hunnese tliieraturc niul 
also in the antiqnines of the district where he liAd made his home. He* 
sides various contributions to the press he some years ago published the 
Ko Khayaing Thamoing, a .valuable collection of Sit tans and other 
documents relating to Kyaukse District, more especially to the canals, 
with a historical Introduction and notes. He Itad in contemplation & 
second edition to include additional matter. 

He had also» after 10 yea is work, complied n dictionary of aichaic 
Burmese the manuscrlpl of which has been fovind among his papers and 
which appears to be much more complete and better furnished with 
illustrations than any similar dictionary hitherto published. It is to be 
hoped thai some press will be enterprising enough to purchase nnd prim 
the manuscript. 

In two obituary notices which have appeared in Burmese newapnpers, 
while justice is done to U Ha Theinliterary hccomplishmrnts, the 
Ko K hay sing Thamalng is not mentioned. This omission may be the 
excuse for some description of itH contents, li include:^ extracts from 
the Hmannati and other chronicles relating to Kvaukse, the Siituns of 
Mekkaya and Myittha towns, accountd of tlie construction of the various 
weirs and canals by Anoraia nnd later kings, the duties of the villagers 
in connection with canal maintenance end repair, and reports of officials 
showing the rates at which revenue was levied, and giving valuable in* 
formation regarding the lilies On which Janclwns held. VVe learn the 
nuiaes of the guards regimenls whose members held allotments of Jund 
ill the iCAa/aing and (here Is valuable malerial in Ihe book for a history 
of (he Uurmon army. .Much information also can be collected as to (he 
canal adminlHtraiion and the relations of Ihe civil, Irrigation and 
military officials. There is evidence, too, of the extraordinary mixture 
of races in the Kynukse district due to the efforts of the kings to 
marntain the population and the oulurn of paddy by successive settle¬ 
ments of priM^ners of \vaf—Shims,( Smmese, Talsings, Arakunese and 
Indians. 

U Ha Thein himself was a native of Thonre, but had been domiciled 
in Kyaukse for 30 years. He had a real love not only for the history of 
the district but for all Us villages and rivers and canals. His house wa:i 
oit the bank of the Zavvgyj river within hearing of the Zidaw weir. He 
had seen lis reconstruction, and when the canal itself is remodelled and 
water again reaches Mekka)'a ns in the time of Minkyiswasawkd it would 
be fitting to cnmmeinorafe him by giving his name to one of the new 
tljsirlbutarics. He himself would have wished to be remembered in the 
I 0 IChayaing, and the associntion of his name wUli the canals Is just the 
rt of memorial he would have liked. 


J,A.S. 



PROCEEDINGS 

<)P THE 

BURMA RESEARCH SOCIETY. 

Uinulss of ihe First Heeling of Uu Ike Mrnta 

Research Society held on iQth March 1923- 

P n s $ CUT. 

J. S. l^urnlvail, Usq., j.c.S. 

Dr. Jlunlcr U Tun Pe 

G. H. 1 -tice, lisq, , W, G. Pftoi*r, Es<j. 

t. Confirmed the the ihird meeting of iheiauWcusnmiiiee 

hold on aSih Sopictnber jyi 2 , 

a. Elected hs ordinary members: ** 

(i) Stye Pe 

(a) Captain G. M, Medd.* 

(3) E. T. D. Gaudoin, End. 

VV. (i. FRASER, 
Jlnnorary Secretary. 

Minutes of the fsl meeting of the E.Keeitiive Commilice of the Burma 
Research Society held at Vniversily Colleget Rangoon, on Friday 

! 6 th March 

P RRaK NT. 

J. S. Furnlvall, Esq., i.c.Si 
Or. Uimter, c.i.B., G. H, Luce, Esq. 

U Tun Pe W. G. Frnser, Esq, 

I, The minutes of the 5ih meeting of (he EKeculivc Commiuec held 
on sand January 1923 wore confirmed. 

а. Elected to the sub,committee:—Ur. Munier, L. F. Taylor, Esq* 
nnd U Tun Pe. 

3. Resolved to insert *1 noifce in every issue of the Journal doscnbtng 
the activities of the Society and inviting applicauons for membership. 

4. Resolved to arrange for the sale of the Owidahtu Pyo ai the 
two colleges and also fay the Pylgyl Mundyne Press. 

5. Resolved that the ne.^t Ordinary Meeting of Ihe Society should be 
held in July. 

б. ReJ<olved to ascertain the cost of a set of T’oung Pao fand 
Series) and the cost of subscribing to that journal. 
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Rt^&olved lo in vile excban^fe of publicfluons wiih ihe following s— 

(a) Bijdragen lot de Taal-Land-en Volkenkunde van NcderlandsrJi 

Indid. 

(b) Tijdschfift of ibe Baiaviaasch Genooischap. 

7, Resolved lo allocale a sum of Rs. 500 for expenditure on die 
library from the date of die mociing 10 ihe end of in addition 10 the 
balance of Rs. 250 still unspent out of die sum of Rs. 500 sanctioned in 
1933. 

8. The Honorary Socroinry reported dial die entries in theroiiijw 
diions wliicli closed on (‘ebruary 281I1 had been seni to (he judges. 

W. G. KRASER. 

Honorary Seculary. 

MinuUs of Ihf Meeting of the Exaculivp Comtnitue of the 
Burma Research Society held at University College, Rangoon^ on Tues* 
day gth June f^ 3 - 

P R E s KNT : 

J. S. Purnivall, i.Cfc.,—(C/ifltrma»). 

M. Hunter, Rsej*, D. Sci, 

CJ.E. 

S. G* Grantham, Escj., 

i.e.s. 

J. J. Nolan, 12 sq. 

1. The Minutes of the ist. Mecdng of the Executive Commiltce held 
on i6ih March 1923 were con firm edi 

2. Resolved that the resignation of Mr. A. P. Morris of his seat on * 
the Executive Committee be accepted and that he be appointed to the 
General Committee. 

3. Resolved that the President should invite the Hon’hie Mr. Justice 
Rutledge to become a member of the Executive Committee. 

4. Resolved (a^ to defer consideration of the proposal to purciiase a 
set of T’oung Pao (2nd. scries) and (h) to subscribe to T’oung Pao for 
one year. 

5. Resolved that Messrs. Rodger, Maung Tin and Ba Han be 
invited to attend the Centenary Celebration of the Royal Asiatic Society 
as representatives of the Burma Research Society, 

6 Resolved to requeat the Council of the Royal Asiatic Society to 
Consider the admission of the Burma Research Society to be an 
Associate Society. 

7, Considered the award.sof llie judges in (he compeiition recently 

held, 

Resolved that they be published with a report by the President. 


.Soya Thefn. 

U Tun Pe. 

W. G'. Fraser, Eaq., I.k.s. 
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8. Resolved that an ordmnry meeting of ihe Society lie lieid on 20fh 
July and that a paper should be read. 

9. Resolved with reference to cofrespondeoce resting with D. O. 
No. 297—a E-1 oS dated igih May 1923 from the Excise Commissioner, 
that the Excise Commissionor be informed that the Society regrets it 
cannoi offer assistance in the way lie dteires, but suggests that he should 
oinsiilt Mr. G- E. Hnn^y witli roferrnfc to lUe historical infcrmarlon he 
requires. 

10. Resolved iliai P. 0 . Cash Cerii6cates 10 the value of Rs 3»ooo 
be purchased. 

I (. Sand toned the enteri ainmenr of a peon for the Society on Rs. 2 7 
per month. 

I3. Reiitolved that Mr. W. G. Fraser’s resignation of his offices as 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer be nccepied and that Mr. G. H. Luce 
be appointed in his place. 

J3 Resolved that ihe President should address the Local Government 
with reference to Maung Tin’s reque.*<t for an extension of his period of 
deputation in England, pointing out that the study of Mss. which he 
contemplates it his leavo is extended ou^^hi 10 yield results valuable for 
oriental studies in Burma. 

VV, G. FRASER, 
Honor cry S4croiOry. 


Minutes of the jrd meeting of ike Executive Commitlee held at 
Vniversily ColUio on 941k Auj^ust /paj* 

P ft B S£ N r ; 

The Hon*ble Mr. Juafire May Oung (in the Chair). 

A. Casaim, Ew;, U Tun Pe. 

G. H. Lvice, Es^. L. F. Taylor, Esq. 

W. G. Fraser,Esv*j., Hony. Secretary. 

1. Resolved (hat Honorary Treasurer be authorised to realise cash 
certificates purchased for Rs. 1,937*8 and lo pay Clarendon Press bill for 
printing the '* Glass Palace Chronicle.'’ 

2. Resolved (hat the Executive Camniittee considers it is not neces* 
sury TO amend the rules as suggested by ^Cr Furnlvall by adding a rule 
that the President shall nor hold office as such fer two consecutive years. 

3. Resolved that the resignation by U Tha Tun Aung of hi» mein* 
bership of the Executive Committee be accepted and that he be appoint¬ 
ed a member of the Gerxeral Committee. 

4. Resolved that a set: of the Journal be presented to the London 
Library and that the library be put on the free list. The Honorary Secre¬ 
tary was instructed to ask for a copy of the subject index of the Lnodon 
Library in exchange. 
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5. Resolved tJuit Idler of 8th July from Mr. A. Rodger, slating 
that he hoped to accept the Sorleiy’s inviiaihm lo attend ihe Centenary 
Celebrations of the Royal Asia lie botieiy, bv recorded. 

6- Resolved (hat 10 copies of Owndahiti Ryo be presented to U Po 
Sein who prepared ihe lexi for publicnlion. 

Resolved that sanciiun be given 10 expenditure b> Honorary 
Editor not exceeding Ra 200 in connection wiih the preparaik n of 
Chinese numbers of the Journal. (The sum of Rs, 200 includes Ks, lyu 
Already sanctioned by the Sub*Comnutree). 

S. Resolved thni U May Oung be appoinied Rresideni of the Society 
for Ihe remaining part of 1^23 in place of Mr. hurnivall resigned. 

9. Resolved that Mflung Aung Than, Office of the Direcior of 
Publiciiy, be appointed a member of (he Executive Commitiee. 

10. Resolved thai Mr. A. Caasim be appointed Joint-Score inry of 
< he Text Publication Sub Commiitee in place of Mr. 0 H. I.ucr 
resigned. 

n. On the moiion of U Tun Pe, seconded by U May Oung, 
Mr. James Tapa was elected iin ordinary member of the Society. 

. .W. G. FRASHK, 
Honorary ^ecrefafy. 


ORDINARY MEETING. 

An Ordinnry Mealing of the Burma Research Sncieiv was )>eld al 
University CalJegt* nn 241!) Angiwi. iht Hon’hle Mr. Jusiice May Oung 
j n the Chjiir. The following members vsvre present j — 

Messrs. L. F. Taylor, N. C. Krishna Iyer, F. J. Meggiii, G, H. 
Luce, G. L. Scott, A. Cnssim, Maung Aung Than, Suya Pe, 
U Tun Pe, .Saya Pwa, W. G. Frasor. 

.Mr, G. H. Luce rend the following papers : 

' (0) Story of the Migrations*' by Major Enrique*. 

(h) “ Nole on some authorities for the History of Btirma", hy 
Mr. J. A.Siewan t.c.s. 

which are printed elsewhere in the journai. After the reading of Major 
Enriquez’s paper, L. F. Taylor commented on the paper and a discussion 
followed in which Mr. Luce and U iMay Oung took port. When 
Mr. Stewart's paper had been read, the Chairman briefly discussed the 
sources of information regarding Burmese history and .spoke with high 
appreciation of Mr. Stewart's contribution to the subject. A hearty vote 
of thanks was then awarded to the authors of the (wo papers which had 
been read. 
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UV CIRCULAR. 

The Executive Commidee approved (m ci rcuUtion) resolution s of 
the min u( ex of l ho. 9th mceiing of ihc Text PubJicntion Sub Com mil tee 
And resolulionx, 3 3, and 4 of (he toth meeting* and empowered (he 
Text Pub)i«tion Sub*Commii(ee 10 proceed with llu* programme laid 
down,.in re 5 olu(ion 2 of (he 9(h meeiing (see nitnutes pages (20 and 
172 of Journal Volume XII), 

The Sub Committee approved {in circulation) of expendliure net 
exceeding Ra. 100 for work done by a Chinaman In conneclion with (he 
forthcoming “ Chinese number '' of (he Journal, 

The Sub'Conimiiiee has elected the following members 

Rev, O, Hanson, Saya Pwa, Mr, E, T, D, Gaudoin, Capi, G. M, 
Mcdd, ,Saya Pe, Prof. F. J. Meggict, \)r. H, U, Osborn, Mr W. A, Hcru. 
Mr, C. M. Surty, Seyn Xan, Maung Thin, Mr, M, IC. Roy, Mr. II. M, 
Uaitett, Mr. James Tapa, Dr, Aung Tun. 

\V, G. FRASER, 
Iloitorftry S*creti\ry. 



List of Receof Additions to the Librafy. 

BY PRESENTATION. 

Gramophone Records of Languages and Dialecis spoken in the Bombay 
Pres id ency—Tre ns lotions And Tran>criplionSi 4 copies. 

A Mdn-Engllsh Dictionary, by R. Halitday, xpaj, 2 copies. 

Pagon Races of the Maiay Peninaulo, by W. W. Skent and C. O. 
BIflgden. a vols. (Presented by Mr. L. F. TayJor). 

The Path of Purity, being a translation of Buddhaghosa’a Visuddhi- 
maggAj Hy Prof. Pe Maung Tin. (Presented by the author). 

Map of Buddhist India> by Maung San Shwe. (Presented by the author). 

Upigraphia Birrnaniea> being Lithic and other Inscriptions of Burma, 
Vol. lU, Part, J, 1933. 

Burma Census Report* 1931, 3 vols. 

Third Annual Report on the working of the Rangoon Developraenc 
Trust for the year 1932-33. 

Siamese books preseflted by the Natioaal Library, Bangkok. 

Pat! GfithA in Praise of the Holy Discipline, hy H. R. H. King RAma 
IV« translated into Siamese by Patriarch Pussadeva. 

A Manual of Meditation, by His Holiness Prince VAjiraRlpa VararasA. 

Laotian Songs. 

A Poem on the Tonsure Ceremony, by H. M. King Rama V (Chulalong- 
korn), 

Poeiicol Relation of n tour to Bang Yi Khan, by Khun Phum. 

Record of the repairs made to the rhapel of the Emerald Buddha during 
the reign of H. M. King Rfima III (Phra Nang lOao). 

Phra Rathasena: a poem. 

A Collection of Acrostic Verses. 

Snidyatanavibhangasutte : a sermon by the late Patriarch Pussadeva.* 

A Collection of Children's Songs composed for the Oiplmn-Asylutn of 
H. M. Queen Sal Savalibhirom. 

The Tiger and and the Cow: a poem composed by Phra Mulifl Rajaguru 
during the reign of Phra Narai. 

;\ Collection of Songs for the Mahori Orchestra (from the Siamese 
Rimayapa and Inao). 

A Collection of Chronicles, vols. XXII—XXV. 

A Collection of Royal Questions, Parts 1 , III, IV. 

A Sermon on the Consecration nf Boundary .Stones, by Somdei Phra 
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FRA MANEIQUE. A GLIMPSE OF ABAKAN IN 1630 A.t). 


By M. S. COLus. 

h'ro Mnnrique's nairativeof his Journey to iheCouit of Arakan in 
iCjo i>i Uitle known, though it is one of the most vivid accounts we 
posNCss of old Burma from the pen of a European. Phayre in his history 
mentions Manrique bur does not appear to have come on his rext; nor 
has he been utilised by any oiher historian. A translation of his work 
was published in 1916 in '* Bengal; Past and Present,” a copy of which 
IS before me, but no one possessed of a knowledge of Arakanese place- 
names and topography has ever presented his narrative to the general 
public. The wojk coniains certain lopograpbical difficulties, which with 
the help of local information 1 have b^n able to elucidate. Bui though 
Acoirecr statement of Mannque’s journey has historical imporiance as 
fixing the exact locaiities of which he relates matters of interesti it is to 
the narrative itself that 1 desire to draw altention, a nairative which pn^ * 
vides a most detailed and exact picture of tlte social conditioo of Arakan 
in the first half of the seventeenth century and which by the primary 
nature of its evidence gives authontatively the lie 10 those subsequent 
chroniclers like Manucci, who described the Arakanese of that date as 
barbarians and filled their pages with ndiculous libels at second band. 
Maorique was not interested in marvels nor does he relate any; he was a 
plain man, concerned, after his religion, with ordinary things Uke the 
price of eggs, the quality of'goods and ihe stale of ihe weather. He bad 
an extraordinary eye for detail; he described wbat be saw in the style 
employed by Swift and Defoe to give verisimilitude 10 what they imag¬ 
ined. As a result, we believe what he says. I trust that ffae develop¬ 
ment of his narrative in these pages will help to provide a more faiibful 
picture of life in old Burma than has hitherto been available, and will 
give pause (0 chose who would describe the old kings as cut-throats, their 
government as melodrama and their kiugdoro as a shambles. 

** So (he next day, after the parochial Mass, I addressed the people, 
bade them farewell and asked for their prayers, reminding them that it 
was in the service of God and for the preservation of Christianity in that 
Kingdom that we were about to brave the torrents and storms of the 
worst part of winter and place our lives at the mercy of the King of 
Arakan.” With these words Mannqiie launches on his nariaiive. He 
was the priest in itpinruai charge of the Portuguese settlement of Dianga, 
a town twenty miles .south of Chittagong. The events which led to him 
bidding .so solemn a faiewell to his congregalign and setting out at the 
beginning of the rains for Arakan must now be summarioedl 

Chittagong had long l>een an appanage of ilie Arakanuse crown, 
organized as a frontier province against the power of the Great Mogul. 
The Poicugucse had received Dianga as a trade centre on condition they 
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assisted (be governor of Chittagong (0 defend lii« nonh-wesfern marches. 
Bui iri Oils ve»ir 1630, a new Governor was appointed- This Arakanese 
nobkman hcid private reasons of his own for disliking Ihe PoftoguCsC, 
for he had once fallen into (heir hands. He accordingly foiged an 
Incriminaling con-espondente, purporiing ro have passed between ihe 
Foniiguese of Dianga and the Mogul's satrap of Bengal and inviting the 
latter lo invade Arakan. This be senf to his master, King Thiri- 
ihudhamma, who was deceived by the forgery. In point of fact Iheie 
was eveiv excuse, for the allegaiion, though false, was not improbable. 
The Portuguese bad nevei scrupled in the past to bieak faith. In conse¬ 
quent e the King of Arakan directed his fleet 10 assemble and, as soon as 
the weather moderated, to sail up and destroy Dianga, before the Mogul 
could move. 

This muster of ships raii.'sed much speculation at the Arakan esc 
( otin, and certain Catholics there resident, becoming anxious, made 
inquiries through the Court ladies and learnt the King’s veal object. 
When they knew it was the destruction of their co-reHgioni.sts, an express 
messenger w:is sene with letters 'o apprise the Portuguese at Dianga. 

He came fl3’ing through the air, without minding the difficulties of the 
loute/’ writes Manrique. The distance was 270 miles through the tiger- 
infested jungle'^ of the borderland, over mountain chains and rivers 
swollen by the first downpours of the monsoon, and he accomplished it 
In twelve day.s, an average of twen(y*rwo miles a day. How great was 
(Ins feai, ihe ‘subsequent narrative will show. On arrival at Dianga on 
June 30lh, the messenger placed his letters forthwith in the hands of Fra 
Mant iqite. 

The priest immediately perceived that an urgent crisis had arisen, 
for the Port tig tiese fleet was away on a fihbusieiing exp edi lion against 
the Mogul and was not e.xpccied back for months- The settlement was 
ihcrefore defenceless- Only ono military officer of standing was at hand, 
namely Doni Gonsales Tibno, and he was in bed with fever. Manrique, 
however, sent him (be newj*, and the Captain, getting out of bed, was 
tarried to the priest’s residence. Then followed a hurried Council In 
wiiich the advice of certain old men well conversant with ihe country was 
soughi and il was decided that there was but one way to avert the danger. 
To try and recall the fleet was impossible in the time, Only in a danger¬ 
ous and de.spciafe leinedy loy safety. Manrique himself, accompanied by 
Dom Gonsales and a few followets, should set out immediately, even the 
wry next da\, lo the Court of King ThirUthudhamma of Arakan; he 
should plai'e In in self spon(ancoii.sly in the power of that monarch, e.xplam 
liiut he Nvus (he iiead of (i>e ('aiholic Chiircli at Dianga and confound the 
King’s suspicions by pointing out (hat the Portuguese would not have 
sent their Padre to him, if they contemplated treachery. 

The risks and hnidshipa of this journey during the mon.soon must 
luivc been apparent 10 the priest, bin he immediately adopted ihe .sug¬ 
gest ton. Next day, tn the words a heady quolcd, he bade the people 
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farewell at Mass. One rriusi not modernize his ideas. He \vn.s one of 
that race which had tortuied and robbed (be world over in (he name of 
the Catholic faith, and it was (o preserve rn Diang:a (hat religion, railier 
(hun the mere lives of his countrymen, that he set out on the journey. 
An unquestioning devotion to his Church was the motive power of hi.s 
courage. That night, the and of July 1030, the party slipped secretly 
away. '* We embarked in the greatest silence, lest die news of out de¬ 
parture should reach (he Governor. 

The fir.st stage of the journey was to Ramu, near the present Cox's 
Bazaar, This they accomplished in three days in an oared hoar, lowing 
down (he inland creeks in calm water, but within sound of the outer sea, 
now lathed by the monsoon against the rocky coast. It rained heavily 
on (he night of theii arrival and not until the nexi mormng weie they 
able 10 go ashore and call on (he local govcrnoi. He became very affa¬ 
ble after a fine present of pieces of India ’* and they were encouraged 
to try and obtain some infoimation from him of the movements of the 
Arakanese fleet. But he changed the subject abiuptly when they became 
too inquisitive and asked them how they proposed getting to the capital. 

That was a pioblem. The inland creeUs, which arc such a feature 
of (he const of Arakan, nmning, a.< they do, often parallel with the sea 
and providing a safe passage for small craft up and down the Buy in the 
wildest weather—these creeks are not found immedintely south of Cox\h 
Basaar. 

Manrique consequently replied that they proposed to walk along (he 
shore. The governor pointed out, however, (hat they would be unable 
to ford (he numerous torrents, which poured down every few miles into 
the sea. There was nothing for it, he explained, but to cross the moun¬ 
tains and make for the head waters of the Mayu ilvei, where they could 
take boat again and on a further system of inland waterways row dow'n 
to the capital. 

This news was a shock to the Portuguese, for the mountains were 
notorious for man-eating tigers and rhinoceios. But the Governor re¬ 
assured them. He was sending, he said, a convoy of Mogul prisonem 
into Arakan. They could go with these fellows and the guards; a couple 
of elephants with good howdahs would ensure their comfort. 

So It was arranged, and on July 6ih they started with the prisoners 
and elephants on the second stage of their journey. 

For the fir.st six miles, taking advantage of a creek which led to the 
foot of the mountains, they were able to use a boar and sent the elephants 
along the bank. On reaching the point where one took the road, they 
waited an hour in the pouring ram before the elephants came up. As 
soon as the animals arrived, one was loaded with their valuables (for they 
had had to bring a number of presents and could not travel light), and 
the other, with its howdah well provided with carpets and cushions and 
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proc«ct«d from tljc rain by a good roof and \vindovs, was reserved for ihe 
prie&i and Doin Gon&ales Tibao. 

While they were so engaged, a large tiger sprang ont of the bushes 
and seized one of the Arakanese guards making olT with him, as with 
a dog.” When the party recoveted their wits, fbe wild beast was already 
entering the /ungle. Everyone pursued, shouting, ieiting off guns, till 
the tiger dropped the man and fled. But the unfortunate fellow was 
terribly mauled. Seeing that he was dying the Arakanese wanted to 
bring him back to the boat, but the Portuguese said he might expire on 
the way and that it would be safer to cure him first. The former not un¬ 
naturally took this to refer to a cure of ihe body and were delighted, for 
alt Portuguese had the reputation of being greai physicians. But it was 
a cure of the soul that 'ivas meant and, in fact, Manrique was seen hurry¬ 
ing up with his crucifix. 

The man lay in ihe rain with a gaping wound m his back, bleeding 
to death. Kneeling beside him, the priesr in a few words explained the 
Carbolic dogmas. The dying man, with that polriene&s and yielding lo 
an assertive character, which is still a characteristic of the Arakanesc, 
replied he was sure the Christian religion was the true one. ''Pleased 
with such a sweet leply,^’ Manrique took the crucifix from his neck and 
placed tC in the man’s hands, recounting the story of the crucifixion. 
This seemed to move him, for he started weeping and asked to be baptis¬ 
ed. The ceremony was carefully carried through and was followed by (he 
office for the dying, during which he expired. His body was buiied 
beyond reacli of the beasts. So >^itb a cross at his head they left him in 
peace, says Manrique, deeming that the lescue of a soul from the crlutche.s 
of the devil was a good beginning and happy augury for the success of 
their undertaking. Quite undismayed by wbai an ordinary man would 
have regarded as a shocking mishap, the priest moopted his elephant and 
giving the word to march, set his face joyfully towards the mountains 
and (he gloomv forest. 

With the prisoners, the guards and their own eleven foDowcis they 
made a parly of eightv ihiee. It w.i? now afternoon and the way was 
over foothills .nnd through swamps, uncultivated land where Ihe under¬ 
growth pressed on them, suggesting s tiger at every turn. The* tain 
continued without pkuse and the company became more and more 
bedraggled. At last at four o’clock, coming to the edge of a rice plain 
over six miles broad, where the fields were in that condition of mud and 
water which is their usual state jn July, they decided lb halt for the night 
under a big tree. But it was raining too heavily (o cook .rice and 
Manrique had to hand round hU own biscuits. They providedbut a light 
meal for eighty three persons, fur at tha( date, as now, ihe Arakanese 
did not feci satisfied unless Ihev had ealen fully of rice. Glass was ciu 
for the elephanrs ; ihe howdah was placed on the ground and whh 
improvised awntngs made a sort of (ent, into which crept not only 
Manrique and Dom Qon.sriles, but all their Portuguese servants. The 
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wietched Mf)gu] prisoners nnd the guards hnd to bivouac under the tree. 
However ilie Portuguese bad not for long the best of it, for with the iroon 
a violent storm came up and the awnings of the howdah could not protect 
them from the lashing rain. They awoke soaked in the morning. The 
ram slopped, bui the wind increased to a hurricane and carried away 
the roof of the howdah, breaking il tospllnteis. Yec they had to get on. 
So saddling up and now without a roof over their heads, they ploughed 
across (he paddy fields and began chmbing another rise of foot hills 
beyond. Here the wind ceased, but the rain immediately fell tn torrents. 
On reaching a summit, they were hopelessly drenched, and essayed a 
change of clothes in a momentary break. '^However, God our Lord 
deigned in his mercy to oidain that the rain should not continue.*' 
They weie able to light fires, to dry themselves and managed to get n 
hot meal. Hut there was nothing but water to drink, notes Manrique. 

It was a fine night: without the howdah however, the Portuguese were 
afraid to sleep on the ground after their Utr adventure with the tiger, and 
climbed trees. A tree is not a cr>mfort&ble place to spend the night, and 
it is unusually frying in tropical forests, where each branch has a colony 
of ants, •*I 5 uc, says Mnnrique, comfortable we deemed it owing to the 
absence of rain." 

Next morning, July Slh, still m fine weather they descended the 
hill and found some bamboo huts nt the bottom. These hao been built 
by former travellers along the same route and were empty. Such huts 
are to be mei with si III in (he mountains of Arakan, little bamboo simc- 
lures, thatched with (he dAnnf leaf, andean be btillr by five men in 
a couple of hours. In three hundred and twenty ycar^rhe style In rest 
houses has not changed. 

'When the iravelleis reached the huts, a violent thunderstorm gathei- 
ed and theyitooksheltei, though it was only eleven o'clock in the morning. 
The downpour continued all that day find nighr. They did not attempt 
to leave the huts. Qiijie dry and comforiablc, they waited till the rain 
should stop. During the leisure of ihe evening Mannqiie tried to con¬ 
vert the Miigul prisoners. He explained to ihcm that then creed led (o 
ciernal perdition. After listening for some time 10 this and to arguments 
tluK there could he no salvation for them, they tvpiied together, ‘‘God is 
good. Cod is mercifur*. "Saying (his, they rose and left me” odds 
Mnnnque. 

Ne.st morning the party lesumed ‘heir journey. They were now 
only two or at most three days march from Pe-lun (Peroem) on the 
Mayu nver, where there was a Govotnoi and from wheie they could take 
boat to the capjral. Put they had reached rhe wildest and most moiin- 
tainous part of the borderland, a night-mare country at that lime of year 
when three hundred Inches of rain fall in five months, and the difficul¬ 
ties they were about 10 encounier delayed them seven days on the way. 
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The tiack ihaf morning lay up a steep and rough mounUin and when 
they were some way on, the rain again came driving over them. At the 
sixth mile they found (he road Mocked by a heid of what Manrique caha 
wild buffaloes. Ii js more probable rhat these were bison. They fired 
their guns in the air, taking paiticular care not to aim at the animals, in 
case they should be charged by a wounded bull. Their precautions were 
rewarded, for the beasts moved away. But the jungle seems to have been 
full of game. *‘As we progressed, we heard the frightful roars and growls 
of tigers, buffaloes, elephants and other ferocious quadrupeds’* .says 
Manrique. It has not changed much since then. The Arakan mountains 
are still in many places infested with man-eaters and very rich in elephants, 
bison and rhinoceros. 

Wet 10 the skin and shivering with cold they reached the top of the 
mountain late in the afternoon, but a gale was sweeping the exposed 
summit and ihey continued over the ciest and down into the \'alley, hop¬ 
ing to find there more bamboo huts. But at the bottom was nothing but 
a few forest trees and a rapid swollen river. Across its waters they saw 
in the dark twilight another craggy mountain, gloomily auguring a further 
rough climb for the next day. This river was probably the headwaters 
of the Naaf. Beside it they spent a miserable night, drenched, chilled and 
clinging to the branches of trees. 

The next morning it was still raining nor did it show any sign of 
clearing. The rtver continued ro swirl past in unabated ffood. It was 
too deep to ford, too violent to swtm. Quickly, therefore, ihey put to¬ 
gether a bamhoo raft and tried 10 pole it acros.s, hoping to tic a rope to a 
tree on ilie otbei.bank and so have a .safe ferry for their baggage. But 
the stream was too swift. After several attempts and after working 
for hours, they had to abandon the aitrmpu .So ihe party was stranded 
on the bank in the wet. The downpour continued for four days without 
stopping- All were reduced lo the utmost wretchedness- The rain had 
de.suoyed the European provi.sions, and had it not been for ihe Arakanese 
who had a leseI VC of cooked rice with them (a precaution taken by ail 
traveileis in the wee 2ones of Burma 10 this day), the Portuguese would 
have staived. Besides cold, wet and hunger, there was the imminent 
danger of tlgeis. Manrique called tlie Portuguese to prayer, “begging 
God by his passion not to allow us to be bujied in the bellie.s of wild 
animals.” He also turned to the Arakanese Buddhists and the Alahome- 
dans, telling them it was important that ihey should not lose their souls 
uiih thei: bodies. But. he adds sorrowfully, “though all began to weep 
at ihi.s advice, not one wa.s converted, owing to niy great sins, I 
piesu me." 

On ilie third day (hey were all in such stiaiis that Manrique was 
f<3ic<*ci to take lw<3 boiilcs fiom the wine case (hat belonged to (he Mass. 
This was the c-vtreme of their wretchedness. Thu next evening, the 
fourth of their residence on ihai river-lwnk, the rain ceased. They lit a 
fire, warmed themselves and In the morning found that the water had fallen 
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sufficiently lo allow of iheii' crossing by means of ihe 1 ope and the raft. 
The elephants swam, These beast'* had had the best of ji, for they did 
not mind rain and there was plenty of grass. 

It was now a fortnight since they had left Diangn. They were dred, 
without food, except for a little cold rice, and nuely diy. They were in 
consuni jeopardy of tigers 13 ui Manriqite never lost heart; he never 
lost his assertive intolerance; he never let slip an oppoituniiy of smpiesa> 
ing on the Indians and* Arakanese that they \*cre heading straight for 
hel); and he seem.s to have been able to preserve from the wet, 
in the boxes on the seccond elephant, both hU gunpowder and the 
numerous and valuable presents upon which he depended to make his 
way at the Court of Arakan. 

Once over the river, the pony set themselves to climb the rugged 
mountain, the highest they had as yet encountered. So steep it was that 
Manrique had to dismount from his elephant and .scramble up, hand over 
hand, I3ut the elephants wi.*re in good .spirits. '‘They climbed wiih 
greater agility and ease than any of us, lowering and cnntrncting them¬ 
selves as if they had been goats/' 

That night they camped a shore distance over the summit, dining 
off the last of the cooked rice and tieing themselves as before on 10 trees. 
It did not fain and they were doxing on (he branches, when the two ele¬ 
phants began trumpeting, tearing at (heir chains nnd trampling. Every¬ 
one wok^t up. Wild elephants were moving past in the dnikness. The 
two tame elephants, auiacted by the scent of the females, were straining 
to get loose. There was imminent danger of a stampede. Only by firing 
rheir guns was the herd driven off. 

Next morning, July i6th, they were up early, for they hoped to 
have supper chat night at Pelun. Descending the precipitous mouniHin- 
side, they crossed a broad valley and began the ascent of an even steeper 
iidge, along the top of which their path lay. Fiom the eummii they 
locked into a gorge, at the boiiom of which ran a deep and muddy river. 
Manrique states that it had been the intention of some former King of 
Arakan to cut a channel for this particular river through the mountains 
and open up an inland water-way between Arakan and Chittagong. 
The narrative of his own journey illustrates how vast a convenience to 
travellers such a water-communication would have been. But for 
strategic reason.** the plan was nwei carried out, for it was Argued that if 
the canal would allow the King of Arakan to enter Chittagong with faci¬ 
lity at all seasons, it would make it equally easy foi the Great Mogul to 
invade Arakari. As the Mogul was the stronger, the project was aban¬ 
doned. But the reference is of interest as showing that the proposal to 
join Burma with India by means of some inland way was as much debated 
in the fifteenth century a.s it Is in the twentieth. 

Averting their eyes from the dizzy gorge, the party continued along 
Che ridge till they came to a stone image of the Buddha seated in a rock 
shrine, a welcorffe sign of approach ing civilization. With a simple and 
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most natural^gesture the Arakanese knelt before this f(gtire of their great 
Teacher, in thanksgiving for having passed safely through so many 
dangers. Bui Mannciue was much shocked- “I appronched somewhat 
10 those that were idolamsing,*' he writes, “and lold them thru we had 
all 10 give thanks lo the true God and not to that statue of stone and I 
added many other considerations on the subject." The Arakanese boie 
this sermonizing in the utmost good humour. With that tolerance, 
which IS of the essence of t>ue Buddhism, they Jet him Jecture them with- 
our interruption. Standing by with a demure and patient air but con¬ 
temptuous at heart, the Mahomedan prisoneis assured the priest in a 
confidential aside that they too regarded such genuhexton to an image 
us abominabie. 

After passing the Gautama, the party left the ridge, crossed some 
paddy fields and just before night reached Pelun. The Portuguese wete 
received by the Arakanese governor with the greatest hospitality. He 
allotted them a bouse, invited them 10 dinner and when they »enl word 
lo say they were too tired 10 come, he despatched the dlniiei to them, a 
huge dinner, a dinner which, when the priest and the Captain had eaten 
their full, the emaciated servants set on with such voracity that for their 
health's sake it was necessary to lestrain them. Well-fed, well-housed, 
they lay down to sleep. The lasr sound they heard was another heavy 
downpour. The prisoners and the elephants were lodged elsewhere. 
They did not see them again. 

Kexc morning was July 17th. It was nearly a month since the 
the raessengei who had hurried to warn them had left the Court. The 
weather had been continuously bad, but it was possible that in a fine 
break, the avenging fleet might leave for Dianga. Haste was very 
necessary. They were now m Arakan proper. They had heard that the 
royal fleet of 560 -ships Jay at Urlfaung, about two days journey by boat 
and on the route (0 the Capital- It was therefore their desire to push on 
as soon as possible. The Governor had sent round two litters, open and 
lacquered palanquins, borne by menials. (Ho also sent umbrellas, as the 
rain was unabated). Manrique and Dorn Consales were cajried in these 
to his presence. They offered him a gift of spices, he offered them betel 
and they set to business, A boat, a fast galley was what they wanted. 
He agreed to lend one, but warned them that with such high winds the 
navigation from Pelun 10 Uritaurg would be dangerous, 

At the present day there is not the slightest difficulty in going by- 
boat, from Pelun to Uritaung in any weather. I have done it myself. 
Evidently, therefoie, the Mayu river thice hundred yeai> ago >\%\s not as 
it i.s now. To-day it is a winding stream, unaffected by the monsoon 
until near the sea. Then Manrique describes it as a gulf or wide estuary, 
exceedingly dangerous to cros.^ in a high wind- It must bo supposed 
that in three hundred years the current has brought down that -silt which 
forms the paddy plain (hiough which it now flows, ol that the famous 
earthquake of 1762 .A. D., which raised the Arakan coast -several feti, 
effected its transformation from a gulf into a river. 
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As soon us Manrique and the Captain had the governor’s undertak¬ 
ing lhai a fast boat would be ready foi them next day, they went back to 
I heir house. Two hours later the governor's son, a boy of thirteen, 
returned theij call. Mannque, invariably careful to observe the customs 
of the country, was disturbed at having no betel to o/Ter him, for he knew 
betel wa» alway.s given to guests as a token of welcome. Instead they 
gave the boy sweets, and as tliey were Portuguese sweets and a novelty, 
the young genileman was highly delighted, particularly when the Captain 
added a present of Chinese damask, yellow /lowers on a green ground, n 
fabiic Identical with that much affected now by Burmese ladies. Th% 
Governor on his side had been no less generouf<, for he had sent them 
earlier in the day $0 hens, two deer, four bags of scented rice, a pot of 
butter, with fruits and sweets. 

They spent the rest of the afiennoon seceiving callers and at night- 
fall the Governor sent over another Uivlsh dinner and a friendly message. 

Before dawn they were seeing to their luggage and arranging for U 
to be taken down lo the boat, when a message was received from the 
Governor, asking ihem to call in on their way co the water and say 
goodbye. Leaving instructions that the luggage was to be carried 
aboard immediately, Manrique and the Captain huriied in violent wind 
and driving rain to his residence. He was an old man and excused him¬ 
self for not accompanying them to the jetty. But he placed state ele¬ 
phants ac their dinposal and ordered his young son to see them o(T. 

On the shore the waves were breaking heavily. The lad, on behalf 
of hU father, urged them not to set out and the pilot of the galley added 
his entieaijes. Dorn Gor^sales perceived that an atmosphere of indecision 
was gathering and that it was time for a European nobleman to act. 
With a lock he directed his servants to carry the priest on board; he bade 
the Governor's son fateweil; and leaping into the galley, he flung down 
his outer garments and in lighter garb, a Bengal c.ine in his hand, ordered 
(he frightened pilot to cast ofl rnd the thirty-six boatmen to lay on their 
oars. (Who was this Gonsales Tibao is not certain, but he may have 
been the relative or even son uf tlmt freebooter, Consales Tibao, who 
made himself Chief of the island of Sundiva in (he Bay of Bengal and 
was defeated in an attempt on the capital of Arakan in 1615, fifteen 
years before the events now described). 

To reach Uritaung, their course lay iti a south-eosterly direc tion 
down and across the gulf to a protected creek on the other .side, through 
which they could row safely to their destination. The whole distance 
was about 60 miles, of which some forty were in (he gulf. The parly 
had had bad weather in all conscience since leaving Dianga, but a storm 
worse than any they had so far encountered was raging now. Huge seas 
were running, accompamed by rain, thunder and lighinlng. “Those 
who were not at the oars lay like corpses, one on top of the oiher.” So 
they travelled for five hours. I have crossed the mouth of the Mnyu 
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river on a stormy day of ili« monsoon and I can imajjinc wliat the old 
gulf was like whh (he wind blowing a gale. 

When they reached the middle, ihe tide was failing and, (he cuireni 
running against the wind, a race was set up and the seas jn consequence 
rose higher. The galley ceased lo be manageable- The Portuguese un¬ 
dressed and prepared to swim for it. Some threw themselves on the oars, 
assisting the tired boaimen, whiie Mann'qiie himself, crucifix in hand, gave 
a huined absolution to all. ii was neither the lime nor the place, he 
observes, for a rigid observance of the rubric and, moreover, no one on 
account of the wind could hear a word be said. 

After stiuggling for two hours in this race they reached slack water, 
though the waves still broke over them. The pilot was now exhausted, 
and Manrique took the helm. So guided and with the a.ssistance of a 
small compass he carried, (hey ran at dusk into the entrance of the creek 
on the further shore. This creek was probably wbaf is now called the 
Kudaung river end leads by devious inland ways (o Uritaung. The 
galley was made fast to the bar>k and the boatmen going ashoi'e, kissed 
the earth many (ime-s—wel though it was, adds Manrique. In fact the 
place in July i.s a marsh, a mangrove fringed expanse of paddy fields. 
Two miles away stood up the rock face where a hundred years before 
King Minba had carved reliefs, halting iheie on his march against the 
King of [Bengal. The travel lei's wen* thus drawing near the centre of the 
Arakanese realm. Had they climbed a high iree, they could even have 
seen in a break of the clouds the spire of the Uritaung pagoda, Iwenly 
miles away. But ihey weie all exhausted. The boatmen, after their 
firvi transpoit, lav in a scjrt of dead torpor, and it wa.s wtih the gieate.s* 
difficulty ihal GonsaJes roused them to put up the awning against the 
continuous tain and to haul of! from the .shore in avoid ihe ligers. Kven 
in that cultivated and moic populous area the man-eaiei‘s appear to have 
been very dangerous three hundred years ago, so dangerous that, afiaid 
(he btuie.s might swim out to them, the Poiiuguese though! it safer, tired 
though they were, to watch in shifts all night. There was also risk of 
robbers. All travellers inland from India to Arakan must pass through 
the Kudaung creek and no doubt, as a sheltered place, it was a common 
anchorage for the night. There was thus a remptauon for the loca^ 
people to turn thieves. The creek U as much an essential link in the 
India-Buima connection to-day, as it was then, and curiously enough the 
present village of Kudaung has still an evil reputation. 

Thu Poriugue.sc watched (ill dawn and, rou.sing the boatmen at the 
first light, set out for Uriiaung down the n.trrow winding creeks. Early 
in the day they readied the cu.siom-housesof that town and were detained 
by the officials, who lepoiied their arrival to the Governor. 

The mention of custom-houses in the text shows that Uritaung was 
Ibcn the port of .Arakan. It lies fifteen miles north of the pro.senl port, 
Akyab, and from the cconumic point of view is ns admirably situated as the 
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latter, for it lies where the trade ruuLe from Pelun and Chittagong 
(down which the Poiiugwe.se had come in ihc close season) ciosses the 
trade routes from the capital and (he north area, and from Minbya and 
the south area. For overseas traffic the modern Akyab with its deeper 
harboui is beltei placed, but for inland navigation and for the shellet of 
a fleet of sailing ships tbe inner port of Uritaung was very suitable. 

When the Governor was informed that Pottugue.Hft had arrived, he 
sent word to the admiral, whose fleet lode at anchor three mile.s away on 
what would now be described as an upper portion of Akynb harbour, 
Since the admiral was under orders to sail and sack Dianga, he concluded 
that the parly must be ^ome sort of peace mission and immediately sent 
for them. They found him near the fleet in e bamboo house, lined with 
line mats and which looked “very (Idy and cosy.” He received them 
With the utmost cordiality. Without preface, beyond the presentation 
of a few Chinese fabrics and Indian vpic.es, Manrique explained his busi¬ 
ness, repeating the argument that he, (he spiritual head of the Poiiu* 
guese at Diango, was volunlarily placing himself in the hands of the 
King of Arakan as a hostage or surety for the former'# fealty. He 
spoke with some warmth and the admiral was immediately impressed 
with the truth of h(s words. So much so, Indeed, was he convinced, 
that he thought it polite to pretend that he himself had never 
doubted the loyalty of the Portuguese and that the detention at Utliaung 
of his fleei hod been due, not to the ruugh weather in the Pay, but to liis 
disinclination to rush into a violent course of action without dua inquiry. 
The fact was, the admiral saw that Manrique, with his romantic gesture 
of placing hjmself in the King's hands, wxuld have a great success at 
Court and he was anxious that the pi lest’5 account of him to the King 
should be complimentary. 

When the conversation was reopened on more general lines, the 
Commander lold them ihat the King at iKc moment was not at (he capi¬ 
tal, Mrauk-U, but was paying a visit 10 the Puragri, a large, aniique 
stone image of Lhe Buddhn which was, and i* still to be found, at the 
village of Paragri, near the ancient capital of Wcihali, and some twenty 
miles north-west of Mrauk-U. This old stone sculpture dates fiom (lie 
eighth century and is the Uirgest work of its kind in Arakan, The Com- 
m»mdcr advised them not to go to the capital but to proceed direct to the 
Poragii. He had become increasingly affable; be placed three galleys 
at their disposal; he pul one of his Captains on special duly 10 conduct 
them; he wroie a letter to his brother-in-law at Court on their behalf; 
and he called for betel. From this last couiiesy Manrique pleaded to 
be excused. But they were forced to accept and taste it. “For me it 
was a great morlifiention, bui (here was no escape,*’ notes the priest. 
In ocher matters of Arakanese etiquette he did not find the same difficulty. 
He was always ready with his present; he could use with effect the 
grandiloquent language of the orient; even the elaborate saUuations and 
prostrations from which later travel lets shrank, did not disturb him; but 
he could not overcome his repugnance for betel, 
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The next day they set out for the Paragri, first rowing up the broad 
stream of the Kaladan river, which resembled the gulf of Mayu but was 
not so rough. They then turned into a smallei river, a creek where big 
trees met and interlaced overhead. “Upon the dense branches one 
could see a great number of monkeys and down below some rhinoceros. 
Where the place was not so thickly wooded, there were also a great 
many peacocks.’* 1 have seen such trees embowering the creeks, such 
monkeys swinging in the branches, but the ihinoceios has long since fled 
into the remote places of the hills. “Along these lonely and canopied 
rivers we tinvelJed on and on, the men plying the oars lustily the whole 
of that day and the greater portion of the night,” Tiie distimee from 
Uriraung to Paragri is not so great as from Pelun toUritaung, but they 
were now rowing against the stieam, for, although these livers are tidal, 
in the month of July the down rush is so stmng and high thai the flood 
tide moves very slowly. The duration of the journey is thus e>.plained. 

Next morning the sun shone. This is the first mention of (he sun 
in Mantique’s text. At breakfast time they weie in the middle of a 
populous country. They could see lice, cotton, and vegetables from the 
boat; they passed thif/ugh riverine villages. At one of these a^haIt was 
made. The priest and Dorn Gonsales ordered their servants to get break¬ 
fast leady, and the inhabitants came forward offering for sal? “fowls, 
chickens, turtle-doves, pigeons, butter and other milky foodstuffs.” The 
prices were very moderate. For a rupee you could bu^i-ajiiirty (owls. 
For eight annas you could get a hundred eggs. Harables niust have 
been abundant. Nowadays the offer of a hundred rupees would not pro¬ 
duce thirty fowls. Ifiiher the inhabitants have become more careful to 
observe the Buduhxsi command not to kill or rhey are poorer. 

After this cheap meal, they set out again and Paragri was reached 
before dusk. They were surprised to find, while still three miles short 
of the landing stage, the whole river blocked wiih floating houses. ?arge 
houses, small houses, hou.ses with suites of rooms, galleries, TBie- 
chambers, halls, drawing rooms, all flouting; there were palaces of lords 
and even the king's palace was there, a pleasure-house floating on its 
^oft, worked with such neatness and beauty a.s to be truly magnificent, 
!^ys Manri^ue. When the King of .Arakan wanted to tlevel, he 
stepped from liis stone palace in Mrauk-C into bis floating palace on 
the rjver, and was thu.s lowed at hts ease about his kingdom. On these 
progffeases he combined the administration of justice with comfort. The 
eatraordmary network of rivers characterisiic of Ar&kan suggested and 
peimittetf'^ch a mode of liavel. How his contemporaiy, or almost 
contemporary^-I^^HSXlV would have enjoyed so moving among his sub¬ 
jects and allending the^gu^af fes^iif of the Chinch ! For to rural scenes 
were added the society aW^^eohthe city, while Court eii queue was 
humanized by coniact with tne pcop^e^ 

Thiri-thudhamma, with whom they were about lo seek audience, 
was one of the more famous of Arakanese k»ngs. His dynasty had been 
reigning for two hundred years and it was to last another one hundred 
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and fifiy. 3 l had built ihe siOM city 0/ Mrauk-U, whitli wns certainly 
ihc finebi ever budt in Uurma> and filled ii with architectural monu¬ 
ments, one of which, the Dukkan-ihcin, is considered a unique structure, 
Manrique’s account is thciefore of special interest. He describes 
Aiakan as it was at the height of its destiny, immediately before the 
decline began. 

When ihe paity found that they could pioceed no further on 
account of the block of fioating houses, they moored to the bank and (he 
Arakanese Captain went ashore to make arrangements for an audience 
with the King, Nex( motnlog early he relumed with the admiral’s 
brother. Ihis courtier told the roitiigueMe (hat the letter, explaining 
their mtssfon, which (he admiral had sent him. uould be laid before the 
King as soon as possible. In order to Induce him to hurry, they gave 
him a present and he (eft them with pohie promises. But it was not till 
late at night that they received any message, and only lo the effect that 
Ihe King hud done no public business thai day. This was very dia» 
appointing, and the Portuguese began to fear they might be subjected to 
one of those long delays, which were the experience of envoys ar Indo- 
Chinese Courts, be kept waiting for monihs and in the end sent away 
without an audience. With thc^e gloomy thoughts ihey spent a slee^ 
less night. 

nut early next morning u messenger ainved with 0 note from the 
courtier. It was exrelfeni news. Tor persons with any knowledge of 
oriental procedure it was almost too good 10 be true. The note staled 
that (he admiiul’s despatch had been delivered to the King, ihac His 
Majesiy had read it and had immediately issued Instrucilons that the fleet 
should not move from Uritaung pending further oiders. The note fur¬ 
ther added (hat the King had told bis Chancellor to call wiih elephants 
arid cake them to lodgings m the town. They gave (he bearer of the 
news ten rupees, a princely lip, equivalent, on the basis of the food 
prices given above, to Rs. 300 nowadays. No wonder the man kissed 
their feet, 

While waiting for the elephants, they received & call of some 
interest. Certain Japanese soldieis of the Body-guard, aftei firing a 
.saluie on the bank, advanced towards (he galley and (heir Captain threw 
himself at Manrique’s feet. This strange behaviour was explained by 
the fact that these Japanese were Christians. Apparently it waa Ihe 
custom of the Kings of Mrauk-U to keep a “bodyguard of foreign 
mercenaries. Besides Japanese; and nonherners of ilie Mogul army, they 
employed English, French, Dutch and Portuguese. In the hundred and 
fifty years of decline which followed (he reign of King Thiri-thudhamma, 
(he mercenaries made and unmade Kings and were the chief cause of the 
disruption and final overthrow of the Mrauk-U dynasty by (he Burmese, 

While Manrique was conversing with the Japane.so Captain and was 
promising that ns soon as his business wos over he would give them all the 
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spiritual com/or't they needed, the Chancellor waj> announced. He came 
on an elephant, preceded by foity footmen and followed by body servants, 
one carrying his tobacco pouch, another his pipe, a third coals to light jr, 
a fourth his beid-boK. a fifth a jug of lemonade and a sixth a toilet basin. 
Well provided in this manner against all the eventualities, he alighted 
from his gilded tunei and was conducted by Dom Gonsales onto the 
poop of the galley, which had been decorated for the occasion. .With 
the usual couitesies, he was invited to sit in the chief place, a chair pro¬ 
vided with (wo coloured cushions of the best down. After seating him¬ 
self, he again stood up—in which he was followed hy all present—and de¬ 
livered the King's message. “The Padsha sends me, the smallest ant 
of his pantries, to welcome and bring you lo lodge in the City until you 
have the gieat happiness of entering the Royal Presence.” To this 
Manrique made suitable reply. A collation was now served and, after it, 
a gift consisting of a rray of pepper, a tray of cloves, a tray of cinnamon, 
a tiay of card&mon and a tray of satin niatetials wete piesented to the 
visitor. He made some show of hesitation, but finally accepted it by 
placing his hands on his breast and bowing his head. He then sugges¬ 
ted taking them up 'o die town in his barge, as that would be cooJei 
than going by elephant. This was cordially agreed to and all went a- 
board a, making theniselves rontfortable under the awning of the poop, 
which was decoraied in green and gold with curtains of scarlet and yel¬ 
low. Manrique, however, thought il would be ungracious to leave tfie 
Japanese Captain, the conversation with whom hud been interrupted by 
the arrival of (he Chancellor, to make his way back on .shore, and asked 
permission to take him up in the barge. Tt was pointed out by the cour¬ 
tier that, of course a Japanese Captain of the Bodyguaid was very much 
lower in rank (ban the Chancellor and that it w'ould be a decided condes¬ 
cension on the latter*s pail to allow rhe officer on (be barge. However, 
when he was asked, the Chancellor raised no objertion. The Japanese 
was delighted with the honour and decUred himself under a lasting obli¬ 
gation to the Priest. “The Japanese are the most ambitious of honour of 
all oriental nations,” adds Manrique. 

They rowed up the river. The baige had twelve oars on each side 
and was work of sculpture, with many heads of beasts nnd ct rved re¬ 
presentations of grotesques and foliage.” Traffic crowded the watery 
street. On either hand (he floating houses were ranged in ordei ly rows. 
So they reached the jetty, from which the crowd was kept back bv police 
and where four elephants were waiting them. The Chancellor took them 
to hts hcHise In nhtch a magnificent supper was laid out. Two hundred 
dishes, were on (he table. There was meat and fish served in dilTerent 
kinds of fricassees, various gteen vegetables and rice cake><, but no bread. 
Part of the menu was however as foreign to European taste then as if 
would be now*. Fried rat and snake, for instance, disgusted Manrique. 
The habit of using rotten fish as a seasoning did not attract him cither, 

I hough he admits (hat fheie were qualities in this nga-pt nod that the 
moie expensive kind made with prawns was passable. 
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After tliR banquet, Ihc Chancellor look iliem to some houses which 
had been piepoied foi them, and said fatewell for the night. All next 
day lUe Portuguese expected to receive a summons to the King’s pre¬ 
sence and while they waited, Manrique busied himself with the cure of 
souls. There were several Cathohe com muni lies in AraWan, ihe larges i 
of which lived in Mrauk-U City, but a ceaain number lesided in villages 
round the Parugii. These last were prUoners of war, taken in forays 
against the Mogul, and were ptobably. Eurasians. One of them (old 
Manrique with great distress that he had not been to confession for nine¬ 
teen years. His staiemenl took moat of the night and he was often 
choked with sorrow aud contrition. But Manrique married him to the 
Arakanesc girl with whom he had been living, baptising her and giving 
them both absolution. 

Next morning the King sent a message to say that he could not see 
(hem for three days, as he was fasting. It was the beginning of the 
Buddhist Lem, which falls in July, and (he Court had left Mrauk-U and 
come to Paragri to pass ihe holy season, Manilque spent the three days 
confessing Christians from the neighbouring villages. 

On the fourth day the Chancellor anlvtd with some neatly adorned 
palanquins and canted Manrique and Gonsales to the palace. The King 
had left his floating palace and was on shore where apparently he occu¬ 
pied u building of some dimensions. In the first hall they were received 
hy (he Burmese Company of the body guard, which ushered them into 
(he second hall, where a Mogul Company was on guaid. Prom thence 
they passed to a third hall in which some courriers of high rank were 
sealed. At the other end of that was a door upon which the Chancellor 
struck three times. A shiitte: was drawn back and a hunchbacked 
eunuch thrust out a hideous face. '‘What do you want”, cried the mon¬ 
ster, ibi.*< hour of (he day battering at the door of the Mosiei of youi 
heads?” However, (here was nothing to be afraid of. Ji was only 
etiquette, rather peculiar perhaps, but the invariable custom when you 
called on n King in Indo-China. The Chancellor was quite used to it; 
he replied with studied humility and the eunuch bunged the shutter in 
his face. After this everyone remoiiied kneeling in dead silence for half 
an hour. M&nrique let Uis eyes wander round the hall. It looked as if 
an enchantment had fallen upon the company. There was not a sound 
in the strange place. The kneeling figures, the silence and the dreadful 
face at the window recalled ro his mind scenes fiom the romances of the 
period, stories of palmers and paladins, dwarfs and monsters. 

Fiom these dreaming thoughts he was aroused by the face of a beau¬ 
tiful girl at the shutter. She was dressed in white, with white flowers In' 
her black Iwir and she bade them enter in a phrase of verse: 

♦ 

Be welcome as the rain farmejs long for. 

When their rice fields are parched in the sun, 

Happy strangers, welcome to a smile 

From Ihe moulh of Thiri-ihudhamma, Master of our heads. 
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With iIijiL, veneroble matrons opened ilie door ond ushered them 
Into n room where a number of princes were siding. At the other 
end of it, behind some eort of a window through which he looked down 
on those assembled, wss King ThirUthudnamma. The two Portuguese 
did not realise immediately who was the King, but when they saw the 
Chancellor prostrate himself to the figuie at the window, they weie 
careful immediately to follow his example- The priest was then 
conducted by a matron to a seat neai (he princes, Gonsales being ac> 
commodated a little further back, while (he Chancellor continued to kneel 
in rlie middle of the hall. 

The Portuguese had brought a gift with them, which the eunuchs 
now carried in and presented to the King. It consisted of four jrems,— 
cloves arranged to look like an imperial crown; u hundred half pint bottles 
of Pei Sian scent; fourteen bags of the purest Chinese musk; and four yard.s 
of ver)' fin^ Spanish green cloth. 

The King ihen addressed a question to Mant ique, asking him how 
he had the courage to come such a journey in the rain. It was therefoie 
etiquette for the latter to stand up and bow in token of gratitude. This 
he immediately did, for (here was no one more exact I ban Manrjque in 
observing the customs of the people among whom he happened to find 
himself. The interpieter in a whisper now told him (o speak our, and 
turning his eves reverentially to the King, he made a long and fervid 
plea for the Portuguese at Dianga- Pointing out that the King's father 
and grandfather had been much beholden to the Portuguese in their 
wars and rhai at the present moment they were his own sole shield 
against the powder of the Moguls, he staled thpt the Moguls had offeied 
them in the past far more than h« now gave them to tome over to their 
side, but that they had remained faithful to Arnkan. He concluded and 
clinched the niAUci by declaring that if the Portuguese had treachery 
in their minds, they w uuld not have dared to send him, their padre, to 
the King.* 

This was a strong speech and it convenienlly ignored cenain recent 
facts of history. Nothing was said about Djanga having been sacked 
for piracy twenty three years before by (he King's grandfather. Noth¬ 
ing was said of Gon.sales Tibao, the pirnle, a relative of the very man 
now sitting among the princes, who after allying himself with the 
Ajakanese, invited their Captains to a feast, murdered them all and took 
their vessels. The subsequent attack by the same Gonsales on the 
Atakanese capital wjth ihc assistance of the Viceroy of Goa and his 
bloody defeat was also not alluded to, nor the revenge of the pie-senc 
King’s father- In point of fact, the Aiakanese Kings had had the 
greatest trouble wiih the Portuguese along the Chittagong coa.st. These 
people wtie nothing but pirates, freebooters and adventurers, independent 
of the Viceroy of Goa, where .settled Government of a sort existed, but 
• able to invoke his aid if the pri?.e was big enough, as when the latter 
helped Tibao, because (he capital of Arakan was said to be both rich and 
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week. King* Thiri-thuJhainnui in fact can have had no sort of confidence 
in the Porluguiise. Hut his, kingdom now included Chittagong; he had 
no way of defending that state against the Mogul except with the assis' 
tance of the Portuguese; and he deemed it prudent to make use of them 
as long as they found it convenient to serve hia interests, Moreover he 
was convinced that at the moment he had been misinformed by the 
Governor of Chittagong and that they did not coniemplate any (leuchery 
against him. Without, therefore, attempting to argue with Manrique, 
he replied shortly that he was sure the Poriugueae Wei’s his very good 
servants and (hat he would recall his fleet. A curtain was then lowered 
over the window from which he .spoke and evervone was dismissed* 

N'ext day Manrique sent an express messenger to Dianga with the 
good news, The letter is characteristic of the man and the age. It is 
a long homily of eleven hundred words. Nothing Is said of his journey 
and hardships; no details about ihe King and his attitude are given. It 
is a sermon about the virtue of gratitude, with numerous allusions to the 
Fathers, full of theological quibbles and ending with an exhortation to 
the leaders to marry the native women wiih whom they were living. In 
fact his first and only reference to the matter in hand does not occur till 
the eight-hundredth w<oi‘d, where he says vaguely *Xet us consider rather 
how great will he our (hanks, since ihe Lord has delivered us from perils 
so great and so evident, as were the ruin artd destruction of these 
Christ!rnittes, in defence of which many must have lost their lives,If 
the recipients of this letter were human, they mnsi in reading it have 
attempted to skip the homily nad come on to the pith, only to find that 
It was all homily and to be left at last in suspense whether or not they 
were delivered from the danger of an aiiack by the fleets of Arakan. 

Manrique and his paity were now free to return, having accom¬ 
plished their object, bur the priest decided to stay (ill the lains were over 
and employ the time in visiting the various Christian communities. 
After hix successful interview with the King he was received by the 
nobility and gentry, making himself popular wheicvcr he went b) the 
acceptable little presents he was In the habit of giving. This enabled 
him to get a second inte^vie^v, in which he secured the dismissal of the 
Governor of Chittagong, that dangerous man who had caused all the 
trouble and might have beem formidable in revenge; and he look the 
same opportunity to obtain leave to visit the capital, Miauk-U, where 
there was a large settlemeni of Christians, and to build them a Catholic 
Church. In the course of conversation, the priest had given the King 
some valuable information to the effect that it was the declared policy of 
the Portuguese governmeni, both in Lisbon and at Goa, to assist the 
Arakanese against the Mogul, on the ground lhai the latter aspired to 
make himself lord paramounf of all India and must be resisted by the 
creation of some sort of a balance of power. Thiri-thudhamma was so 
graieful to have this authoritative statement of foreign policy, that he 
took a small gold box, chased with rubles and sapphires, from his betel 
casket and presented it to Mantique. There is no doubt thae lb« priest 
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was a man of veiy firm character, thoroughly informed, and a careful 
diplomatist, except where malteny of religjon came into question, when 
he seemed to lose all sense of lad. 

He now sel out for the city of Mrauk*U, accompanied by all his 
parly, by a number of Cbrislian prisoneis of war enlarged by ibe Kir^g 
at his request, and by a high police official. They travelled by galley, 
slept one nighi on the way and were received in great stare by the iead- 
ing Portuguese of Mrauk-U, who came out to meet them in a fine galley, 
from, which floated the banner of Portugal. wiih iIs five cscuicheons, the 
marks of the five wounds of Christ, The.se men were aIMn ihe employ 
of the King of Arakan as officers and gxinners. To their suburb, 
iDaingii-hpet, which lay immedialcly outside the walls, but separated 
from them by a small creek, they conducted Manrique, delighted to 
welcome a priest, for they had had no spiritual comfort for many years. 
A great rush of communicants was the result and Manrique, after hearing 
the confession nine years long of eighiy-nine persons in five days, fell ill 
from over-exertion. For three monihs he was constantly jn danger of 
death. The King, who had meanwhile returned from the Paragri to his 
capiial, sent kind messages, lent him his doctor, and recommended a 
certain root, which Manrique calls a Lucerrnge, and which had ihe most 
remarkable anti-toxic effect. On his recovery, the Chuich built during 
his illness, was opened in the Third week of October, and was the 
occasion of a great fete, fireworks, illuminations, salutes of musketry, lo 
which came crowds of Arakanese, including “ some Princes and 
fMpectable Gentlemen.” 

After this ceremony, Manrique repaired to the palace lo thank Ihe 
King for his kind attentions. The latter received him with a “ beaming 
smile.” Talking of one thing and another, the King was ra.sh enough 
to provoke the priest to n theological discussion. On such a subject 
Manrique never minced matters. He immediately said that the Paragri 
was the pure invention and deceit of the devil. Thiri-thudhamma, 
however, was not in the least offended, *'He winked at one of the 
Rahans near him, inviting him to answer me,” writes Manrique. Then 
followed a remarkable discussion. Neither side had defined their terms 
and each argued entiidy at cross purposes. Manrique treated his 
antagonist with the uirnost contempt. He was, of course, ignorant of 
the profound metaphysical system of the Buddhists and the siaiements 
made by the Rahan appeared to him fanustical to a degree. When the 
latter, staling (he doctrine of Karma in rather a paradoxical manner, 
said that souls were reincarnated in order that they might commit more 
sins, Manrique lost all patience and cried that if the people listened to 
such teaching they would find themselve.s at death, not in heaven, but 
among the everlasting torments of hell, where lived theii own gods in the 
company of demons. 

The Rahan was beginning to answer, when the King made him a 
sign and turning to the priest said that although he liked hearing hire 
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argue very much, he wag afraid be raighi lire himself after his fever, anti 
that some othei day he would arrange foi him to dispute with the 
Shiltttung Hpongri, a moic learned ecclesiastic than these Rahaiis. 

I doubt if in (he range of oiienial history there is to be found ft 
more significant scene than (his. A Catholic priest leils an eastern King 
in his own palace that the abstruse philosophy he has inherited from a 
remote antiquity Is merely ihe worship of demons. The King with an 
almost superhuman politeness .suggests that the priest must be feeling 
ijred. The unique architecture of the Mrauk-XJ dynasty does not afford 
a stronger proof than (his of their urbane civilization. 

There now remained for the priest before he returned to Dianga but 
one last task, the incidental details of which shed so rare and amiable a 
light upon the person of King Thiri-thudhamma nnd upon the Arakan of 
the neventeenth century, that I cannot omit 10 recount it. 

Manrique had built and consecrated the church In the suburb of 
Daingrj-hpet. Those Christians resident there, namely the Portuguese 
officers and gunners in the King’s army, the Japanese in the body-guard, 
and the Dutch, English and French mercenaries, bad therefore a place of 
worship provided for them in ibeii midst. Hut there were aho certain 
Arakanese Christians, who had been converted to Catholicism by < 
previous missionaries nnd who lived Kollered among the Buddhists of 
the capital and rteighhourhood. Asa result they were lapsing bock 
into Huddhism. These persons Monrique wished to collect and settle In 
DaingrUhpet among the other Clnistians, so that they could attend Che 
church and keep strictly within rhe dogmas of Iheir religion. How to get 
leave to move them wius rhe question, hfanrique knew that such an 
acriofi opunly done would arouse the suspicions of the King and h&s 
Council, who might inquire what was the meaning of such a conceutratJon 
on rhe part of the Portuguese. His old friend, Ihe Japanese Captain, 
mindful of the honour clone tu him at the Paragri, offeied his help and 
suggested that die matter cuuld best be arranged by backstaiis influence. 
He hade Burmese wife. There lived in the palace an old Burmese lady, 
step-grandmother of ihe present King, a princess of the royal house of 
Pegu, who had been taken in forcible marriage when her father was 
defeated by the then King of Arakan in 1599, Ihirty-one years befdie. 
The Captain's wife had free entry lo her apaitments. She was, more¬ 
over, reputed to be well disposed towards Christians. He would try and 
enlist her sympathy, said (he Japanese. 

Three days later he came to the priest with rhe old princess’.s clever 
i^uggestion. Ask the King for a grant of some pagoda-slaves, sard she. 

If he agrees, you can get the names of (he Christians you want Inseited 
in th'fi grant. 

The suggestion was clever because it was in accordance wKh custom 
and Would provoke no comment. When a religious building was com¬ 
pleted, the King nlways set aside slave.s {prisoners of war, rebels or 
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common malefac(or&) who for the rest of their lives and for ihe lives of 
their descendants cleaned and maintained ibe struciure. Il was a prac¬ 
tical solution to the problem of presetving religious monuments. It l%epl 
pagodas in repaii for generations. The position of the slave, of course, 
was hopeless lo a degree. A.s Buddhagosha lays down, “pagoda-slaves 
set aside by Kings are fixed and settled for the five thousand years of the 
Church.” Neither they nor ihejr descendants could ever be 11 be rated. 
But Mantjque was only concerned to give a legal colour to his concenini- 
fion of Chfislians at Daingri-phei. He calculated that the King would 
not see through the fiction, as the request would appear so natuial. The 
nexi move was to call on the princess, thank her for (he advice and ask 
foi an interview with the King. 

From the suburb of Da/ngri-hpet to the palace was only a distance 
of about a mile; one crossed the creek b> a ferry, climbed the rising 
ground (o the gate, and so up the ihrce flights of steps ihrough the triple 
wall to the door of the palace. A suitable present ’had been sent on 
ahead, and the priest was not kept waiting. The princess leceived him 
with an easy affability. She wus seared on a low dais among cushions 
of violet velvet, arranged over silk carpets embroidered with gold and 
seed pearls. Six girls, gaily dressed, knell near her, offering betel and 
fanning away the troublesome flies. {No doubt the sanitaty anangc* 
men Is of the palace were responsible for these last). Twenty venerable 
old gentlemen, dressed in ample folds of violet damask, were also in 
attendance. Two of these courtiers conducted Maniique to a seal on a 
lower dais among less expensive cu.shions* 

Copying With his usual care the manners of those present the priest 
made a succession of low prostrations to Her Greatness, murmuring ibe 
while compliments and suitable thanks. In return she began to talk of 
the old day.s in Pegu when she was a giil; how she had often visited the 
Catholic Church there and had seen the image of the Virgin, of whom 
the Father had told her such majvel.s; how she had even leaini to recite 
the Ave Maria. But she had forgoiton the words now. Too much had 
happened since, the ruin of her family, the deaths of her relatives, her 
own exile. Unable to continue, .she burst into tears. Trying to reprc.ss 
her grief, the sad memories overwhelmed her; she gave a loud .sigh and 
almost fainting was taken inside. 

Manrique was veiy embauassed ai this emotional turn of events. 
He had come on business and had trespassed on the intimacies of a 
Queenheart. He did not know whether to go or stay. Seeing him 
at a loss, one of the old gentlemen came up and with inimitable polite¬ 
ness made conversation, until one of (he ladies-in-waiting came out with 
the Dowager’s apologle.s nnd with the assurance of her future good 
offices. With that, the priest vas shown out by the twenty old noble¬ 
men and by some janitors with silver slaves in their hands. 

A few days later, with a present of chickens, rice, butler, fruits and 
ninety yards of embroidery the Dow'ager sent him an invjialion 10 come 
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to the pahice ^rdundb tiexi day, foi iheic would bear enfertainmeiii, 
some young elephunis recently raptured in (be mounttun.s being on blJOM*, 
and the King wa& to attend. 

At tl>e appointed time, Manrique set out, taking with him a few 
toys for the King*s chjldren, as be tboughi siteh a gift might seive as an 
introduction to his reqtiest. TMii-thodhamma soon appeared and when 
he saw the priest bowing lo him, a^ked in Hindustani if he had come to 
see tile elephants. (Hvidently the Portuguese did not know tho 
Arakanese language and tlie King therefore addressed him in ilu* hiigm 
franca of I he Hast.) Tnc royal party moved on to a g.'JIcry, <>\ci looking 
an open square near a tank. Manrique was invned io (ind n seat nitKing 
the courliei'S below the King. 

Then followed a most charming scene, a .scene so de.sriihed that it 
creates for us once and for all King ThftUrhucJlumina und hfs .srm.s, 
giving us so vivid a glance inio (he paKue which now he.s ruinc»d, ihat 
we might seem to have been among (lie rotniierh wiili .Manriqiic thai iUtv 
three centuries ago. '^Wliile the King's youngvr son wus leclining in 
the arms of a gentleman near me*', wutrs our amhoi, pulled out 
of my sleeve a small box of gofd and black, with designs In moiher- 
of-pearh Inside was a small, white, fluffy dog, very nn(uiaU!ooking, 
who, on showing himself, played with his paws*»a C'l>ineso my. When I 
showed the toy to the small Infnnte, he came to mo ai onre, und .'iitting 
near me was delighted to see ihe artiflcial link dog playing pranks with 
his paws, f gave Idcn ihe hn\ and he went wiih ii quite happy to lUs 
father, who delighted in the amusemeiu of his boys, the bigger lad, the 
elder having now gone near too. The Royal Father began playing 
with both and forgetting for the nonce his loyal gravity, he launched 
into a thousand jokes about the little dog. The bigger boy wished to 
cake ft inio his hands and the King gave it him ; but the smaller one 
changed countenance and wanted his brother to let go; he resisted, and 
(he younger one began to ciy, so ih.nt to p.icify him the bigger boy had 
to be told to give it up, and ihen he too looked snd and upset, and coming 
(0 where 1 was, asked me to give him another little dog.*' 

The priesr had no more dogs, but hin capacious sleeve contained 
another present and one more .suited to an older hoy, namely a knife-cuse 
containing two daggers with crystal handles, garnished with gold and 
.small rubies, a piece of Ceylon work which sounds in rather gaudy taste. 
However, the young prince was delighted and with a generosity worthy 
of his a I ion gave Manrlque in return his short .swoid, chased with gold 
and sapphires, and woith fai more than the gift be had received. All 
this, as Mancique had hoped, put the King in a very good humoui. 
The elephants, too, were spraying the crowd of on lookers with water 
from (he tank. The gieatest gaiety prevailed. At this propitious 
moment lie proffered his request. ‘‘Grant me, Pad-shah Bok-sha, said 
he, some pagoda slaves for the service of the new* church you allowed me 
to build.*' The King immediately sent for the Chancellor and told him 
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to make oui tlic nccwwiry papers for as many slaves as the padie might 
ie<3i«‘re, and (he enunainment being a( an end, ihe royal party le-entered 
the palace. It only lemained for Manrtqiie to seethe business through. 
Many formallues had to be cai tied out, papers sealed and signed, but 
with the help of his masterly tact, the names of the particular Aiakanese 
Chrisiians he wanted weie entered on ;he grant and a few days later 
the men weie handed over to him. So he accomplished his last object, 
collecting round the Church in the Portuguese suburb all the Chri.stians 
of the vicinUy. Theie, united and refreshed, ihey were able to practise, 
thanks to the tolerance of the authoiities, their Catholic rhes in a 
Buddhi.st City. In what city of Europe at that date could a community 
of Buddhists have done rhe .same? 

This nanativc of Fra Manrique’s journey and the successful achieve¬ 
ment of his immediate objects, though it does noi take us to the end of 
his travels, is suFlciem 10 give a most concrete idea of Aiakan in the 
heyday of the Mrauk-U dynasty. Urfforiunately no history of that 
dynasty has yet been wiiiten. When such a work is compiled, an epoch 
of Indo-Chinese history will be revealed as brilliani as ihar of Pagan. 
Indeed 10 .some minds irs annals will be more interesting, as less 
parochial, for A/akan was within the general orbit of oriental politics; 
great figure.s of the outer world—the Mogul, the Viceroy of Goa, piraie.s, 
fallen prince? from Hindustan, {rial's and navigators, come and go; their 
thoughts and actions ate in relief against the Kings in sione palace and 
.strange pagoda, and because of that relief the complete picture is more 
ai’restiiig. 

M;.S. COl-lJ.S. 
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AN ARAKANESB POEM OF THE 16TH CENTURY. 

By M. S. Couis. 

Mr. .San Shwc Uu in Voliiuics IX, Part III, pngc 151 nf rhe Duma 
Researth Journal has already given a skeich of (he life of Ugga Byan, 
(he aulhor of (he poem translalcd below. Ilul for (he ronvenicncc nf 
(he reader and in order (0 complete ihe subjeci tinder one head, 1 will 
here retrace shortly the main facts 0/ his history. The auiJioriiJcs which 
mention him are the Mahi R&zawin, the DinnyawaddI Ayedewpon and 
(he Mga Lot Rone Raeawin, all Arak&ne&e MSS. in the libraiy of Mr. 
San Shwe 6u. There is also, however, a considerable unwritten tradi' 
tion, in which he assumes the proportions of a mythical hero. The 
account here will be confined to the historical facts of his career. 

We hnd his,name 6rst mentioned about the year 1593 A. D. as the 
tutor of Prince Min-kamaung, eldest son and heir of King KS^agrl of 
Arakan, the greatest king of the Mrauk*U dynasty and (he grandfather 
of Thiii-thudhamma, whom Manrique has described so well. The prince, 
Min>kamaung, was wild and he found in his tutor a boon companion. 
They had a band of youthful supporters, Nga Ru, Nga Piu, Nga Gru, 
ten of them, and (hey lived that life of erudiiion and of the imagination 
wedded to fighting, brawling, feats of arms and of endurance, the 
tradition of which is familiar to us from a study of (he European 
Renaissance. 

The history of Ugga liyan's tutorship »s concerned solely with bis 
three attempts to assassinate his piipiTs father King Rfizagrl, and with 
the terrible punishment at last inflicted on the poet. 

On the first occasion, the ten worthies abovementioned were told 
oJf to despatch him. The plot was discovered and Prince Min-kamaung 
with his tutor retired to Pegu, then the centre of Burmese civilisation. 
There they had a great success. Ugga Byan's poems were much 
admired and he, like the Playboy of the Western World, moving within 
the halo of a parricide, cut a very fine figure. From this they were 
withdrawn by a free pardon from the King. 

A year or two later, RSzagri, in the ordinary course of government, 
Invaded Hanthawaddi and invested Pegu. He was accompanied by hts 
son and Ugga Bynn. During the seige, Ugga By an thought he .taw a 
favourable opportunity to accomplish what he had failed (o do on a 
previous occasion, Ag^in the plot failed, and he and (he Prince went 
over to the enemy. But when it appeared likeiy that Razagil would 
take the town, Min-kamaung and his party cut their way out again. 
This feat so pleased the King, that he again offered a free pardon to all 
concerned. 
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Like certain person.*, mcniioned by De Quincey in his **Murder ns 
one of I he Fine A us”, there must have been someihinif about Razagrl 
which invited assassination. The MSS. do not reveni whot it was. 
Perhaps his excessive amiability caused an irritation, an itching- One 
cannot tell. Suffice it to say that hardly had the army returned from 
Pegu, when (he poet had his ihiid attempt on him. This time it wa.s 
more in the nature of a rebellion. Min-kaniaung and he were down at 
Sandoway, visiting the pagodas. The,town was full of Pagoda*slaves, 
Mahomedan prisoners of war confined (here ro sweep out the three sacred 
shrines, An daw, Nandaw and Sand aw,—all desperate men. A word was 
enough for such fellows- At the head of this army of pagoda slaves, 
the Prince with his rutor marched on Mrauk-U, the capital. Hut 
Rdzagri met, defeated and captured them. 

The King was evidently a man who learnt by experience, for he 
now made up his mind (bat Ugga Byan was not a safe tutor for his son 
and decided to lerminuie. the appointment. And, observing that the 
poet evidently found himself at home with pagoda-slaves, he attached 
him In that capacity to the temple of Mahamuni. 

It is difficult for us to understand (he full significance of that 
punishment. It wms the most complete social downfall that could ovei*> 
lake a man. For one who had si rolled in King's Courts, a poet and 
a hero, the etjunl of princes, it was death, and Ugga Byan accepted it m 
such. 

Years Imer, when Rizagd had been succeeded by Min-kamaung, 
the new King remembered his old tutor and boon companion, once 
so brilliant a nobieman, and offered to reinstate him. I^ut Pgga 
Byan refused. He qunied the law “.\ pagoda^Iave dedicated bv one 
King cannot be freed except by the command of a greater king.” This 
was too blunt for Min kamaung and it is not recorded that he ever 
approached Ugga Byan again. The poet’s words may sound like a 
retort, the cry of an embittered man. In fact they were nothing but 
the sober truth. Public opinion, immemorial custom weighed on him. 
Once A pagoda-slave, always a pagoda-slave, ft would have required 
a much greater ICing than Mi n-kamaung to have overcome that convic¬ 
tion and to have reiniroduced Ugga Byan into society. He was a 
disgraced man and in (his utter degradation he remained for the rest of 
his life. 

.Such is the history of Min-kamaung’s tutor, such is the life of the 
poet who composed (he poem hcie iranslated. 

The work is said to have been written about the year 1595 A-D. 
when Ugga Byan w'asin Pegu, U is in the form of a Rn-tu and is 
his only extant piece. The word Rn-iu means “Seasonar’ and is a form 
of poetical composition much affected both in India and Burma. The 
poet speaks through the mouth of a woman, a wife left at home by 
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her husband, who is abroad, uavelJing, figlniog or exiled. The wife 
piciiireft ihelr town, the common sights of the countryside and her love, 
and sends the poem to Iiim. He reads tt and overcome by homesick¬ 
ness, returns back. It is on such lines that a Ra«tu is generally written. 
In the particular Ra-tu here tran.slatedi it Is supposed that Mln-ka- 
maung’s favourite wife, left at Mrauk-U while he Is away at I'egu, is 
the speaker and begs him to return to her. 

The poem has been preserved on pulmdoaf, and one of the few 
MSS. copies in existence is in Mr. Snn .Shwe Bit’s library. Though 
well known to the older generation, it is now* a very rare work. It is 
written in archaic Arakanese and oBered the mo^c stubborn resistance to 
its translator. The ungurnished literal rendering, upon which the verse 
translation is made, was the combined e(Ton of several persons. Mr. 
.San Shwe Bu informs me that he had to consult hpongyjs, hi.s grand¬ 
mother and various other elderly people before he was satisfied that he 
had arrived at the exact sense. Jc was then for me 10 present It In some 
form which would suggest the original. Anyone who has attempted 
translations from foreign verse will appreciate my difRculiy. There nre 
two schools of translation! according to one an exact wal’d for word 
rendering of the original Is essential; according to the other the irnnala- 
tor should concern himself ' hiefly with recreating for the modern world 
the old life and emotion of his model. 1 wiM lot nty readers determine 
(o whicli school I belong. But Mr. San Shwe Bu allows mn to record 
that In his opinion the veis^ translation here given is a closo nnd accu¬ 
rate version of his manuscj Ipi. 

The poem is certainly a valuable document on the social end 
religious life of Arakan at the end of the i6tli century, and serves as n 
background for Manrlque’s almost conutnporary account* He clcscrihed 
the outside; this Ka-lu shows what was going on w’lthin. As has 
often been observed before, the thoughts and feelings of humanity do 
not change with the centuries; it is only the outward expression which 
varies. But Ugga Byan’s poem remains very true of Arukan to this 
day, both inside and out. The weather is the same; many of the 
festivals still survive; the temperament of the' people is Identical; 
Mahamunl has been carried away and Mrauk-U is in ruins, but still 
races are held on the Thinganaddl, processions pass to the sacred hill 
and floweis are laid at the knees of the Exalted. 


M. S. COL US, 
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i. Tabaung • — March. 

• Tc-day I took early the forest patJi j 

There a dry wind was driving the withered leaves? 

But already the new sprays were on i])e boughs, ' 

So green, so fresh, that tears came to my eyes. 

By the pathside were aJI the flow'ers of Tabaung, 

Each in his choice place, like a gem well set, 

The Silver flower, the Klower-of*a hundred-passlons, 

And many more, the forest flowers of spring. 

So in the mild air, neither hot nor cold, 

Hushed by their odours, prayerfully 1 went, 
i^ucking now here, now there a precious flower. 

With these 1 mounted the Pagoda steps 
And laid them at the knees of the Exalted. 

II. Tegu.^Afril. 

Let me recite my prayer with lifted hands. 

Tabaung is over and gone ; Tagu begins; 

The New Year comes ; but I am sorrowful, 

For you are far from me at a foreign court. 

The rains will soon fall, but you have not written ; 

No word, no message of love has come from you. 

Have you no longing to return at this season ? 

1 heard a bird sing in the forest to-day : 

Its voice was my voice, calling you to come back. 

What if ihe King of Heaven from his seat on Mount Merti 
Should hear and transport you suddenly to me? 

Would we not go together to the Water Festival? 

This year the boat-races are on the Thinganaddi, 

South of ihe City uf Golden Mrauk-U* 

///. Kasen. — May. 

The Water Feast is past ; a new moon waxes; 

Still my thoughts follow you incessantly. 

Everywhere doves are cooing; through the leaves 
The light seems every colour of gay green 
Or misty showers pass over in thin drizzle. 

But all these only make my heart more sad, 

For thinking I roust see them without you, 

So that three pacts of the night I often lie 
Wakeful and wishing you were by me here, 

That we might watch tcgeiher the moving sky, 

See the Rain-king marshall his thunder clouds 
And make his lightnings flicker; see the Sun-king, 

In his rich coat of a thousand scarlet flames, 

Drive out and set hi^ horses at k gallop 
In circuit of Mount Meru; on the summit 
The lung of Heaven sils, smiling at this, 
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Until» an amber rod In Ills left hand, 

His right upon a sword, he shouts again. 

At once the Rain-king summons back ihe clouds, 
Darkens the sky, darts lightning everywhere, 

And a shower rushing down settles the dust. 

IV- Nay on. — Jnne* 

Last month the Monsoon struggled to break loose; 
But now the free rain-wind has set southwest, 

A wind of clouds, which rise from a dark sea 
And hang in folds of block over the land. 

Heavy showers fall now, the rain spills on earth. 
And countrymen look to their ploughs and cattle; 
The birds, with their fat fledglings close behind, 
Walk in the fields, searching the ground for food, 
And fly away, wing to wing, happy and fond. 

These sights, the cattle plough, the waiting Held, 
The play last night of lightning in the leaves— 

All these increase tny longing and my love. 

How can I live without you a whole year? 

1 am distracted with the dismal thought. 

V, Wtac.^July- 

Summer is far deported ; rain increases; 

The sky was overcast of a sudden to-day 
And 1 heard thunder nimble and thought of you— 
Your princess thinks only of love of you I 
How the time huriies! Monks prepare for Lent 
Already In wonderful monasteries of the Jungle; * 
The Sun-king shows himself no more in the sky, 
And rain falls nil day long, though with head l^wed 
I have besought the King of Heaven lo stop it. 

For such rain damps the heart with you away. 

My bed is cold and humid, half my bed, 

Your half, and when 1 look on it, I weep. 

Lying awake, oppressed by anxious thoughts, 
Listening to distant drums and cymbals struck 
Far off in the midnight streets or temple-yards, 

My sadness growing till the first cock-crow 
And the wild mingled notes of early bdrds- 

k /j W flgawng.—/J ugus t . 

Wazo indeed was wet, but in Wagaung 
A rain, a torrent rushes out of heaven, 

Filling the hollowi^, falling day and night 
On fie Id-embankment, flooding every land 
' That lies by river fringe or forked creek-side, 

A sea-born rain, that south-west winds renew, 
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Sucking it from the ends of a dark sea, 

Lit of no stiDf bui by (be flares of lightning* 

Where thunder crashes louder than heavy waves. 

If such lain ceased and paddy fleld*^ lacked water, 

The offer of right gifts to the King of Heaven 
Could certainly invoke it back again. 

But you nor prayer nor grief brings back to me ; 

Vouf heart is harder jiow.than it was once; 

Cold days are near—Oh, can you still forget I 
Dear love, come back ! I plead with you—Come back I 

VIf» Tawthalin. — September* 

The last of the rain drops feebly away : 

Tawthalin’s ripening glow spreads through the land^ 
On cve^y hillside patch of rke men laugh s 
From every hilltop garden they scare birds : 

Watching the ciops go yellow, they are cheered. 

I'he farmer's house is gay with talk and friends: 
Bird-song and bee-drone swell the hum of gladness t 
Filled with all sounds, the forest trembles, with life, 
And he thnt walks in i(, feels no fatigue* 

Ah, Love, all the love-thoughts, all the old longings 
Of so many months rise and assail me now; 

If in (his lime of Tawthalin wd two 

Could lie down side by side on this bed of mine, 

I’d have you as close by me as the gem 
That rests upon my throat; not the Abodes 
Of Tavatimsa could yield me more bliss, 

For we’d be indivisible and one. 

Vm. Wagyut. — Ociober. 

Wagyut is in, the month of festivals, 

The time of pleasures and gladness in the country. 
Some make umbrellas, wrap up rice !n jack-leaves, 
Arrange flower stands and set out lamps in a row; 

All these they offer to pagodas and images : 

Some obsetve also the Five and the Eight Precepts, 
Doing much charity as befits a Buddhist; 

Others betake themselves beyond the city 
And there together swill down pots of drink 
Till all are drunk and some abuse each other, 

Some fight among themselves and some are sick; 

And others make cooked rice into pagodas, 

^tand in a ring and sing old songs in chorus, 

Clapping the time with bamboos and with hands. 

So they keep festival throughout the country, 

And every where in noise, confusion and music 
Processions pass to the pagoda-hill. 
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Such was the God of Lent. Th« mist siill hangs 
A half-seen wrapping, liU the north winds blow 
From the unmelting snows of Himavania. 

Love, Love, had you known all my love for you. 
Would you huve stayed from me so long a while? 
Come back—I beg you on my knees—Come back I 

IX- Tasaungmon .— 

The sign of Tasaungmon ts a chilly wind. 

Still festivals And fairs aie in every village : 

Those who would worship the SulAmuni 
Set up a bamboo sixty cubits in height 
And run a rope of lamps to the top of it, 

With music and the rhythm of rural song. 

That I could offer up such lumps with you ! 

Day in, day our, my piayers for your return . 
Have gone to the holy relics of the Huddha, 

Dut no one hears me, no one sends you back. 
Though the nonh-eastern wind is cold and bites 
Me through ihe blankets. Will you never come I 
.1 hope no longer, without hope exist, 

A wretched woman, hardly touching food, 

Taking no drink, in mind and body 111, 

Utterly miserable, like one half dead. 

A'. Nadav. — December, 

Flowers of Nadaw have come, but nights are <(*U\, 
Savagely cold for one who waiis’alohe, 

Her poor mind fluttering, as she longs to feci 
The close warmth of your arms consoling her. 
Sleepless she lies now through the bitter nights, 
Fixing her though Is on you, but cold to the bone. 
Why do the Nats who inhabit the Six Regions 
Allow so cruel a cold to chill us here ? 

Night after night I have complained to them, 

I'ill 1 am weary complaining ; (hey do not hear. 
Wherefore 1 raise my hand.s in the form of a bud, 
Wherefore appeal I over the Nats to Buddha, 

To those two certain Shapes of Him that exist, 

To Mahamuni, which lies beyond the CUy, 

And to Sullmuni in Tavaiim.^, 

Which is beyond the cities of this world. 

XI. Pyaiho. — January- 

This is A colder winter than last year, 

A bright sun, but u north wind, and a mist 
In the mernings like a blanket of woolly cotton ; 
.And though 1 settle cloth screens round my bed. 
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The draught gets under them and makes me shiver. 

If only you were back with me again, 

Wearing that gold chain 1 remember well I 

1 can exactly see you as you looked 

The morning when you left me and set out, 

Your eye as large and jiquid as a planet, 

But in your air something obscure and lofty. 

There is a region where sun never shines, 

The icy valleys of the Himavania; 

The lake AnadaUa there overflows 
The rock Tilangana, the mount Trisana ; 

From those strange mountain places winds are blowing, 
That wreak tlieu' cold on me and wring my htsart 
With longing for your safe and quick return. 

XI Tubodwe. — February. 

Today was thw festival of Tug-of war : 

The told had gone; through the mild evening air 
Holiday crowds entered the capital, 

Singing their old songs to the old-time tunes, 

Till the whole city was full of their sound. 

Laughing and shouting In Ughthcatlcdness, 

Groups of them gathejvd at the tugs-of-war, 

Settling their friends and sisters ready in line, 

Urging the girls to grip well on the rope 
And the boy.K to give a strong pull together. 

So for hours they were happy and highsplriied, 

In biiglil clothes, very bright in their gold ornaments, 
The heat of the Ixind-music always high 
When a new tug began or the viciois danced. 

Night advanced; the moon rose over the city. 

The streets were still full of the same mad crowd 
Thai posed and pironetted, shouting jesls, 

Not one of them with any thought of sleep. 

I sat on watching; midnight was long gone; 

The morning cocks were crowing; stiU I lingvred, 

More saddened now by reason of their joy. 

But suddenly the sun burst out of ground, 

Rousing the birds, making them hop and stretch, 

Open their wings and wheel above the tops, 

And fill the fore.st moruing with their songs. 

My eye.s went after ihem, I saw beyond 
Flowers eveiywhoie, on tree and every hush 
A fire of flowers, the same wild floweis of spring 
I’d plucked a war ago wjth such fond prayejs, 

With such fond hopes had laid before the Exalted—^ 
Fond foolish hopes, for you have not come back. 

M. S. COLLIS. 


NOTES ON THE ABOVE POEM. 

By San Suwe Bu, 

No I.—This poem is colled Taii-hna-ra-tSiUrutu or Jwelve season 
raiw and is probably on similar lines to tlie twelve buat-songs, corres* 
ponding to the twelve monclis of the year, supposed to have been com¬ 
posed during the reign of Duttaboiing. Jr is said ihm the Arakanese 
ratu w&s first composed by the Dhammazaii Amat who flouxished about 
the lime of the Chandra kini^sof Vesali (8th to loth century A.D.) and 
was construcled upon Indian models. Its compositiun is somewhat 
peculiar, and when chanted accuraleiy, as It always ought lo be, the 
effect is most pleasing to the ear. As a general rule the ffrst line con¬ 
sists of three feet, the first two of which contain four syMables each and 
the third has three only. Then all oilier irmainiiig lines have four fuel 
each, of which the first and the last have six syllables and the second and 
the third four syllabks. Thus in Dewan Aung Gyaw Rhi’s rafu> 

magoSagoScBfso^coSii egdn;^Sy,$i oomofocSn 

But ;n the present poem the above rule is not strictly observed. The 
author takes great privileges and has succeeded in producing a very 
irregular piece of composition The Knglish equivalents for the Burmese 
months are, of couisc, only approximate. 

No. II. King of Heavrn. —The Thagyamin who is the ruler of 
the six abodes of the Nats. He is the same as the Vedic deity Indra. 
The more common of his other names ace the following :• Sakra, (he able 
one (Thagyamin of the Duimcse); Divapali, the lord of the gods; 
he who wields the thunderbolt; VritrahS, the destroyer of Vritra 
(drought); ^fagl^at«a/rand, he who rides on the clouds; Mehondra, the 
great Indra; 5niarga^af/, the lord uf Heaven. 

.Water pBsnvAL.—When the sun eniersthe constellation Aswjnl 
in the sign Aries we have the “Ata-ne" or New Year's Day of the 
Thingyan period. The Water Festival begins from this day and contin¬ 
ues for three days. On the first day the holy images and monasteries 
are ceremonially washed. Then on the following days the elderly 
people observe the Eight and Ten Precepts while the younger folks 
throw water on one another* 

THiNGANADDi.*^The classical name of the am oil navigable creek 
that flows up to Mrohoung (Miauk*U) from the south. Boat races arc 
still held there every yeor. 

No. Ill—T hB INPLUSNCE OF BUDDIHST MYTHOLOGY ON BUDDHIST 
Ideas. The Arakanese claim that they are of Indian origin. The 
,‘Kyaukro Tliamaing” and the “bliwc-mylnc-dhammalhal*’ are most 
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positive about this, and they go even so far as lo stale llinl the first inha¬ 
bitants of Arakan were the Hindus (Indians). Be that as it may, it is 
deal that the Atakanebe received iheir dvili.sntion from India* Their 
religion, Jiierature, social customs and beliefs nnd the like, are unmis¬ 
takably derived from Hindu sources, but with modifications according to 
local needs and conditions. Thus in common with the Hindus the Ara- 
kanese employ the Vcdic and Purainc gods in ihdr scheme of the 
creation. They also share the same beliefs as the Hindus in regard to 
the forms and oUribufes of these duties. India and Surya are the 
Thagyamin and Sun god of the Arakancse. Parjanya, the rain god and 
Vayu or Vila, the wind god, are the Maruts oi companions of Indra, 
who more or less controls all their actions. This idea is clearly brought 
out in the pi’esent poem. Resides these gods the Pumnic triad, Brahma, 
Siva and Vishnu, plays a most important part in Arakaiiese art and 
literature* Perhaps the finest example of this Flindii infiuence is to be 
found in the splendid sculptures of the Shltihoung Temple at Mroboung 
where almost all the most important deities of )he Hindu Pantheon are 
beautifully represented. 

No. V. Monks in jungle monasteries, —Monks who lead a life of 
real seclusion have their monasteiie.s built In peaceful valleys among 
the hills, are thoroughly suited to a life of contemplation. 

Drums and cymbals. —Musical instiumenls in common use among 
the Arakancse. These are of Indian origin. Some of them are no 
longer in existence. 

No, VIII, Umbreu.as. —The large white umbrellas that arc usually 
placed above the icnages. 

Wrap UP.jack leaves, — The Araknncsc expression for this is 

coS^mSi Cooked rice is packed in jack leaves in the shape of small 
cones Each complete offering consists of 33 cones; these are placed in 
a row round a lower tiei of a pagoda. This practice is not kept up now 
and consequently the expression is meaningless to modern Arakanesc. 

Flower stands. —Usually a flower is fixed on to the ond of a thin 
strip of bamboo. When several of these have been collected, their 
other ends are inserted into a .stick of pith in various directions. Thus it 
forms a sort of “ Flower tr€e”|o^:«a»o&a^vhich is placed before an image. 

Make cooked rice into pagodas. —The Aiakanese e.xpiession for 
this is cooSseccoS^ This consists in kneading cooked rice into a paste, 
it is then shaped like a pagoda and placed in the middle of a ti^ay. • 
Surrounding this on the tray are a number of smaller pagodas made out 
of the same material. The whole is then offered up to an image or 
pagoda. 

No. IX. SULASiANi.—There arc supposed to be five Mwn/s altoge¬ 
ther. They are, Sakya-Muni, Canda-Munj, Cula-Muni (Sulamuni), 
Muhn-Muni and Dussa-Muni. The first is 10 be found at Kapilavasiu, 
now ill the Nepalpsc Tarat. The second is at Kosaia, modem Oudh. 
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The third Is in the Tavatiresa region. The fourth is in Arakan (now in 
Burma). The fifth in the Brahma region. The poem seeini? to 
suggest that in o!den day5 the Araksnese believed that by worshipping 
the Sula Muni imagr in the cold weather the cold is minimised. 

No.X,— Six regions op mats. —They are’- Caiumaharaja, Tava- 
Limsa, Yanm, Tussita, Nimrxia naraii, Paranimmita vassavaii. The first 
region la situate half way up Mt. Meru. The second is right on the top 
of it where the Thagyamin has his Wezayanta palace. The remainder 
are above this and are placed one above the other in serial order. 
The beings of these regions are called nals. Though they are endowed ' 
with superhuman powers, they are still subjected to the law oi tiansit* 
ion in which biiih, growth ar\d death take place in altei nutc succession* 
But they enjoy great length of life. The longest term being in the 
highest region and the shortest In the lowest region, which is Catuma* 
haraja. A day in the latter region, for instance, is equivalent to 
fifty years on earth. 

No. XI Akadatta.—T his is a lake supposed to be situated in the 
great Himalaya (Himavantn) region. It has four openings facing the 
cardinal points. One resrmbles the mouth of a lion, another that of a 
bull, the next (hat of an elephant and the last that of a hois^. Proo) 
these four openings four great rivers are supposed to fiuw—Uruhma* 
putra or Tsanpo, Ganges, Indus and Zungaria. 

TiUNGana,—I t is a gicat slab of rock on which the river Gangns 
falls after rushing down from the Anadatta lake. 

'Irisana. —A mythicol mountain which lies in the path of the river 
Ganges. The force of the current is,so great that when it reaches thLe 

mountain the waters rush up its side and fall ove: the (op in a roaring 

cascade. 

No, XU. Tug op War.—T he tug*of-war festival is of ancient 
origin. It is still celebrated in Arakan much in the same manner us 

before. It is not religious, but agricultural and magical, for the old 

Arakanese believed that irs celebration would ensure regular monso6i)S 
and abundant cjops. It lasts for three nights and ends on the night or 
the first waning of Tabodwe. The tug of*wor itself consists of four 
wooden wheels fixed on a stout framework of bamboo and wood, if 
roughly reserhbies a cart, in the centre of which small bamboo trees, 
with leaves and branches tied togethei into a sheaf, are fastened in an 
upright position. A long stout rope is (hen attached to each end of 
the cart and pulled in opposite directions. The tug*of* war is held 
during the nights only, and is kept up with music, shouts and laughter 
till the small hours of the morning. On the last night of thv festival 
the cart is burnt (0 the great amusement of the children. This festival 
no longer holds the same significance that it once did to the present day 
Arakanusc, who seem to celebrate it simply for the sake of its pleas&nf 
associations^ 
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THE STRANGE MURDER OP KING THIRU 
THUUHAMMA* 

By M. S. Cours- 

Brother Menrjque gave us two glimpses of Thiri-thudhamma, the 
dignified figure at iKe window of the audiencc-hall oi the Paragrii and 
the fond fatlief joking with hischildien in (he palace gardens of Miauk-U, 
wliilc the elephants squirted the crowd with’ watei from the royal tank. 
Rtit the native chroniclers relate the full hi&ioiy of his reign and the 
strange manner of bis death. * 

First they describe him as a public figure,—lord paramount of She 
eastern shores of the Bay of Bengal. His kingdom was the coast strip 
from the mouth of the Canges to the river Salween, areas now known as 
Chittagong, Akyab, Kyaukpyu, Sandoway, Syriam and Amherst, a 
temtory one thousand miles long, with an average depth of fifty miles, 
essentially a maritime kingdom. His capital at Miauk'U was the central 
pivot of the snip, the heart of (he paddy land.', a position intricate with 
its curling creeks, protected by steep bhiffs and huge stone walls* of 
circumvallafion, the constantly improved strong place of his dynasty, 
now two hundred j’ears old- Tike problem of his foreign relations can 
be summarized a.s the Gieat Mogul pressing him on the North, the 
Burmese King of Fegu on hi.s souili-eastern frontier, and the sea-power 
of the Portuguese, with their treaty-ports in Chittagong and their .swords 
at the disposal of the king who gave them the most valuable trade 
concessions. 

The palm leaf Mss describe how Thiri-thndhnmma conducted him¬ 
self in these given circumstances and in the face of these problems. 

His first difficulty was with Chittagong and his northern fioiiticr. 
That province was under an Arakane.se governor and for administrative 
purposes was divided into twelve slates undei local rajahs, who had to 
pay tribute to Thiri-thudhamma through his represeniative, the Governor, 
in 1625 , three years after the accession, these States rebelled, probably 
at the instigation of the Mogul, whose desire had long been to add 
Chittagong to his territories. Thirl-fhudhamma acted with energy. He 
marched his army overland to meet the rebels. Hi.s fleet coasted up and 
joined him. Both army and fleet were stiffened by foreign mercenaries. 
The galleys were lowed fay piisoners of war; the guns “rt'ere served by 
Poitugueso; his officers wet e drawn from ten nationalities. Moreover 
the Portuguese forces at the treaty porl.s of Chittagong were under promise 
to assist him. With this force he crushed the lebellion, set back (he plans 
of the Great Mogul and secured tlie northern areas of his kingdom, 

*Tbie accoQDt )« e«rj?ed irum rottt iianpllcd tome by Ur See 9 h»e P-u, ^vith hie 
UQftl eingie-mlndedoete. He rQn«ait«d the inJ loving palm .'(eat U S.S. in hU poeteaei 00,— 
the MabeiAzawjn by Do We, the Difi&yavaddi Aredenpon aad the Nga Lat Rone S&xavio, 
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binding them truly to him as their acknowledged master. That Thiri- 
thudhamma held Chiiiagong undei no nominal rule is proved by the fact 
that even the Portuguese, faring for the safely of their treaty*ports if 
they played false, .served him faithfully, Moreover Brother Manrique's 
journey to Miauk-U in J 630 is sure evidence that his compotriots looked 
on Tluri'thudhamma as more d&ngeious 10 them than the Great Mogul. 


The King adopted an equally prompi and successful attitude towards 
his southern territories.* 

Intetnally he continued the vigorous rule of hi.s predecessors. He 
strengthened the defences of Mrauk-U, mourning cannon un ihe walls 
under advice from his Portuguese 0 dicers. His adminisiiuiion kept the 
peace, m Manrique noted in his description of the local governors' police, 
the safety cf the ways and (he cheapness of ptovisions, 

1 have adduced these dull facts of history so as the better to throw 
into relief the strange fate that befell the King. Here was a monarch 
whose army had given battle in Chittagong And whose navy had sacked 
Moulmein, u man known the whole length of the eastern shoies of the 
Bay of Bengal as a ruler of importance, whom Huropean eyes had looked 
upon, had seen at play with his children, laughing at their toys, here in 
shou wrus a monarch who might have lived anywheis, at any time, 
minding his city, upholding his power, glorifying the religion. But this 
element of ihe ordinary in his public life and character did not preserve 
him fiom an extroordinaiy fate. He lived in a country washed by the 
common sea, where eggs sold for a hundred to the rupee and where the 
like sum would purchase a cow, an altogether familiar counuy, importing 
silk and munitions and velvet, and expoiiing ric-e and cotton fabrics. 
But there was sumeihtng strange and fantastic at work within that 
country. 

Thiri-thudhamma had two minister.% Lat Rone and Kuthala. The 
former wan his chief ndviser, (he son of his father's minister, a man 
whose family had long been nssociated with the loyal house of Mrauk^H 
in the capacity of faithful and weighty councillors. The latter, who 
held one of the local governoiships and \va.s in rank a general, belonged 
to the upper arlstociacy and traced his descent from Thaxada, King of 
Arakan in 1525 . Both these men had'been closely connected with Thin- 
thudhamma in his campaigns and in his orderly administration. The 

*G«bcntol tb« Kingdoni of Arskan. Tb« lUteoant in Uxt is a g«n«ral on* 4nd 
iodiMtw U)e nuximQin «xt4nt of the Kingdom. Ths fscU reletina to tb« lontharo «roM srs 
*s follova. Tbiri.thudb«mma*i granCrtUisr, RtMgri, h«d combined with tlia Barm«^ 
King of Av* and had takon P«cu. R&tssri** *hsra of tb« spoil wa.%Byriani end Moolmsin. 
lo SjTj»m h« ntaesd bis slave, As Fertugoeae Bobleaan ds Britto, as Qoveraor. TAs iattsr 
eBssded tbs BoraMe, vnd th* Kin|of Ava (snd oow Pega) Msba dbuDine-r&ta dsfeatsd 
eod impalsd bln. Tbs d^tlem-AmSarat arsa (ban ]kp',ed Ui tb« Bnmsss. Doring tbe rei^ 
cf UabS'daediiD4race's two sucesaaurt, the Burmess again iMt their bold in theae localittiea 
•nd it was at this point tlist ThlrjUbudhAiTimu was able to rsvive Am gsatidfaiher'a pretea* 
(ions, send bia Aost, sack Moulmein and dsclars that hia kingdom reached tv tbe Salweto. 


The Straiwe Murder of King Thiri-thudiiamma- 

otber personage in the drama about to be unfolded was Kat Shin Mi, the 
Chief Queen, one of those redoubtable women of whom history offer 
seveial examples, 

KutKala, as an intimate adviser of the King, hod easy access to the 
palace at all hours. In his coming and going he coitstanily met Nat 
Shin Mi, for she was not a woman to coafine herself closely to hei own 
apartments. She enjoyed the King’s full confidence and it must be 
supposed that she sat in the council chamber and made her will felt 
amoung the couitieis and high officials. As the King's reign entered its 
fifteenth year, Kutbala, who had long entertained a secret admiration for 
the Chief Queen, succeeded in rousing her interest- Soon they were 
involved in a mutual passion. She became his mfslress; but fo: n 
character like hers, such wu$ insufficient. Women of that mould desiie 
power and glory for their lovejs and death for those they have tricked. 
Kuthala, as alieady suted, was originally of the blood ro)'al and Nat 
Shin urged him to selae the throne. Rebellion and assassination, 
however, were not likely to be successful, for the minister, Lai Rone, 
kept an incorruptible watch. Hence she induced her lover to adopt 
anothei and surer method, one difficult to detect, hard to combat end as 
fatal as die daggei'. 

Kutbalu was master of a science called Ya>da-ya. This science, 
now forgotten or rememhered only In some of its outwaid manifestations, 
was the application ot the principles of asti’Ology to black magic. It 
had long b^n pra'^iired by its initiates at the. Couil of Mrauk-U,. but 
was used chiefly as a defensive weapon. Take for instance the Va-da-ya 
bell, which still hangs for every tiaveiler. lo see In the shrine at 
Mahamuni. On thrti bell are written certain instructions- They 
indicate in a general manner that if the bell was stjiick under given 
circumstances of lime, place and diieciion, resuks would occur dis¬ 
concerting 10 those against.whom the sound was directed, The full key 
however, is not on the bell. Onlv a person initiated into the science of 
Ya-da*y£ Mould know wheie and at what time and at what angle to 
strike U- But given llie right measurements of time and space, the 
sound was devastating. 

Again, theie lies now outside one of the gates of ruined Miuuk-U 
a great bioken slab. On it are inscribed certain meesuiemenis and 
calculations- 

As I Siiy, Uic key of the .scieuce is lo&f, but there is no doubt that 
this stone was regarded as having a defensive value. One tan only 
vaguely surmise the argued method of Us operation. Accoiding to 
astrology, the cosmos is a mathematical formula In motion ; each part, 
every permutation, all changesor actions aie mathematically related and 
are determined by ibe composition of the ojigiiial formula in its innumer¬ 
able inieratuons. An invading army advancing towards the noith gate 
Of Mrauk-U would be an expression in the world of form of highei' 
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mafliemacks. The mo$c root way of deallni; wiili the invasion, therefore, 
would be by ihe interposition of a neutialixing equation. If the enemy 
was equal 10 + x, the interposition of - x would cause him to 
disappear, Here the science of Ya-da-y6 came in. U indicated what 
was (he neutrallaing equation, under whal circumstances of time and 
orientation it could be placed in position and how it could be, so to 
speak, let off against the advancing foe. This science sounds abstruse. 
People nowadays may declare it an Illusion. Hut the historian is 
concerned with (he important truths or illusions of the period he 
describes, and there is no doubt that the Governihent of Mrauk-U 
studied, practised and believed in Ya-da>yA. 

As the palmdeaves relate, Kuthala was master of this science, and 
Nat Shin MA persuaded him to employ it against the King. It was very 
safe, very sure and very secret, she argued, and when the obsiacle was 
removed, Kuthala could ascend the throne without odium. Theie would 
be no proof, nothing moie than a suspicion. 

It must be remembered that the Mruuk«U dynasty was now of two 
hundred years standing and was more himly set than any dynasty which 
has ruled in IJurmu, for the diiect line had been unbroken from its 
foundation. Moreover, the kings of the last fifty years had been the 
most brJlIiaiit, so that the family was now at the height of its reputation. 
To raise hands against the master of such a stale was no light matiei. 
i)ui the King was mild, easy going and unsuspecting, a i^t subject 
for an experiment in Ya-du-yfi. 

The Mss. describe in detail the prot edure followed by Kuthala. 
He began work by making a calculation showing the astrological 
relationship between his horoscope and the King*s. That gave him the 
datum foj all his future operations. As has been explained, Va-de-yS 
proceeds from an astrological basis and is a system of magic. The 
horoscopic comparison showed KutbaU in what, asirologically spenkhig, 
he fell short of the King In power. Va«da*ya supplied the means of 
correcting the adverse measurements in his favour. He accordingly 
inscribed on certain stone squares the calculation which was necessary 
to alter his chart into one superior 10 the King's, i.e., to change the 
measurements by which he was now contioiled into other figures, which 
would give him the mastery over the cyphers which were the astrological 
expression of Thjri-(hudhamma. Taking the inscribed squaies, he 
buried them at certain angles round the palace. Ya-da-ya determined 
the angles and the method by which the (alculations on the slabs weie 
caused to react against the King. In this wa> ThirUthudhamma was 
invested in a mathematical net. His measurements were (ampeied 
Willi { the chart, which made him what he was, the King of a country, 
begun to change, until it became poi»sible to calculate at whnt point of 
time he would cease to exist at that place. 

]t appears from the palm-leaves that Kuthala, in order to assisl the 
operation of the squares or possibly in connection with it, composed 
certain verses, written in such a rhythm and composed of such an 
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arrangement of letters, each of which leprescntcd a number, that when 
uttered at a calculated time, place and angle, (tie> set up vibrations 
assistant to the calculations on the squares. There exists to this day 
one of these poems called Kga-swe, On the face of it, tlie meaning is 
obscure, but we know that Kuthala engaged troops of boys to sing it 
outside the palace and at certain places iit the neighbourhood. There 
was, therefore, some publicity in this affair of Ya-da-ya, not sufficient 
to rouse the suspicious of anyone ignorant of the science, but enough to 
cause an Initiate to perceive what was going forward. The King’s other 
minister, Lai Uone, was such an adept, and as soon as he heard the boys 
singing the Nga-swc incantation, he hurried to his master. Long aware 
of Kucbala's intrigue with the Chief Queen, he deemed il his duty now 
to disclose the whole plot. ’’Owing to the combined influence of Vadayjl 
arid incaniaiory poems,” he said to ThirUlhudhamma, ‘’your natal 
measurements are being deflected to the benefit of Kuthala’s. He has 
robbed you of your wife; it is his intention tb rob you also of your throne. 
Unless you authorize me to take counter measures in Ya>d<i-va and block 
the influences now bearing on you, instead of the long life you might 
expect from your chart, you will be dead in seven months.” 

The King, however, was not alarmed by (bis startling information. 
It seemed to him impossible that Kuthala, his intimate adviser, could 
harbour such designs. Nor could he suspect his Chief Queen, Nat Shin 
M^. 0 ut Lai Rone pressed the mmier with such earnestness, that at last 
he decided to check the minister’s statement by taking omens. If he was 
in danger of his life, if he was involved in so strange a mesh, the siiua> 
tion would inevitably be reflected on the mirror into which he proposed 
to gaze. Omens were consulted in various ways in Arakan ; the method 
adopted by (he King was called ’hearing taran.' According to the ihcoiv 
of tafatif if an event is on the way, its leverberaiion will first reach the 
minds of mediums. Such persons will be aware of it before its arrival 
into (be upper consciousness and they will inadvertently say, something 
which will indicate its existence and nature. The method of hearing 
Unan was, therefore, to send a reliable peison to stroll in the streets and 
listen to the casual remarks made by the kind of people who miglit be 
mediums. Experience had shown that the most likely were children, 
lunatics and actors. The Arakanese of to-day still believe in tlWs science, 
though none are now found competent to practise ir. 

An experienced man was accoidingly sent to wander through the 
Hiy. On his return he reported that he had heard three significant 
remarks. The first was 'King Hari has made mistakes uselessly. Hari 
will die and ll)c country will go to pieces I’: the second—'An unworthy 
slave, who seeks sovereign power, will surely become King in seven 
months’: the third—‘If an iguana is changed into a crocodile, creeks 
and livers cfinnoi bear If j if a slave becomes a strong and influential 
man, the counlry cannot prosper'. When Lai Rone received this report, 
he saw that matters wete even worse than he had supposed. Not only 
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was the King's d«ath ceriain* but the ruin of the kingdom was also 
foretold. He laid the larans and his explanation before Thlri* 
thudhamma. “You ore the King Hari spoken of,” said he, “You were 
born in a palaceoi (he foot of mount Hari and in your infancy you were 
given that name. You are doomed to die in seven months. The slave 
is Kuiliala His reign will end youi dynasty and herald the dissolution 
of the kingdom of Aiakan, The people of this country must pass through 
an agony ns of burning hre." 

But in spite of tbU grave warning, the King was not entirely 
convinced, It is stated by the chroniclers that he sent for Nat Shin Mi 
and confronted her with what he had heard, She had an easy task in 
explaining it away. After all, he had nothing definite against her and 
KuihalA, The latier was reputed to have buiied a few .stone squares; 
boyh were said to have sung .songs; an idiot or a child had uttered some 
vague words, The Chief Queen quickly leassured him. She laughed 
away hia fears. Aided by her beauty and the love he bore her, sl^e soon 
banished his suspicions, exerting her^lf to please, so that in a short 
while he too laughed at Lai Rone and his forebodings. 

When that minister saw that the Chief Queen's influence was 
paramount, and that her lover, Kuthala, remained in office, he could no 
forger face the evils of the future. He had no desire to be involved in 
the crA.Hh of a dynasty. Moreover when the King's murder was con* 
summated, what would be his chance of escape ? Even were he spared, 
could be serve thn usurper ? Immediate retirement was hU only course, 
a leuiement which* would take him out of the world of living men, be¬ 
yond the grasp of the new king, into a region, where the horrible echoes 
of a political catastrophe could not disturb him, where he could bathe 
his harassed mind in (he calms of contemplation. He decidedto assume 
the yellow robo and retire into a monastery. 

In A last strange interview he sought the King'.s leave. His science 
told him that his master's fate was certain and close, But as he looked 
.It the mild face, iliat mildness winch Brother Manrique had noted as 
ThirUhudliamma^s chief characteristic, lie knew that the King could 
never be roused to save himself by striking at the queen he loved and 
the friend he trusted. Without the royal support, Lot Rone could Jo 
nothing, Therefore with sorrowful respect, he bade his master farewell 
AS one takes leave of the dying, and donning the robe, turned his mind 
inward to the realities of his metaphysic. The few months pas.sed; those 
malign influences which Kutlsala had set in motion began to work out; 
the king fell ill and, as had been calculated, died in the seventh month. 
He left one son by Nat Shin M^, a young and his legal successor. 
KuUiala and the Queen did not fed strong enough openly to brush the 
prince aside and seize the throne. The Arakanese would never have 
accepted them while a direct heir to the great Mrauk*U line was alive. 
But their dilflrulty was of short duration. The Ud caught small-pox 
and it is alleged that his mother, Nat Shin M^, deliberately made him 
drink medicines ihat inocased his Illness, On the twenty eighth day 
of his reign he died. 
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Kat Shm then senf out a summons to the members of the 
Council. They assembled in the audjence-chamber at the palace. 
When all had sat down, it was noticed that the doors and windows of 
tbe hall were shut and bolted. This ominous sign had one meaning ; 
they were to vote the way the Queen instiucted them or they would 
neverleave the chamber. It was Nat Shin Mi's desije that Kuthala 
should ascend the throne by vole of the Council. Uke many political 
adventurers before and since, she saw the necessity of giving a legal 
colour to wlial was really a H'etaU Without the vote of the Council 
it was doubtful whether Kulhala would get the support of the aimy and 
the officials Hence her object in summoning the members, hence the 
strong hint she gave them by closing the doors, that she intended the 
voting to follow her ideas. Addressing the gathering, she reminded 
them that ThirMhudhamma was dead; his son whs dead; the grent 
dynasty of the King^ of Mrauk*U w.ia without an heir; it was necessary 
that some one, versed in afraj4*s of stale, known to ii)e nation, should 
succeed or anarchy would supervene; Lai Rone had retired from the 
woild; there remained no one but Kuthala; she suggested Kulhala; was 
he not descended from KingThazada? The member.s, being painfully 
aware of the closed doors, unanimously elected Kutbala a.s King of 
Arakan. 

Tradition relates that Nai Shin not wholly satisfied wliU this 
packed vote, sought the support of the Church, for a few mornings 
later sbe went to visit the Shittaung Hpongvi, the acknowledged doyen 
of the Buddhist priesthood of Mrauk-U. The old monk was walking in 
the cool air, telling his beads. agree that the Council was wise 

in choosing KulhaJa?’* SJie asked, 

But the Rahan was not inclined to keep up the farce. He replied 
bluntly that it was not the Council’s choice, but her own. At that, 
uncontrolably irritated, she struck her thigh and uttered an angry 
retort. The story goes that Ibe mark of her fingers remained on her 
skin till, frightened by a stigma which did not yield to treatment, she 
apologised and was cured. 

So Kuthala succeeded to the throne of Mrauk-U, taking the title of 
Narapnii. .^s soon as he was secure, his first act was to banish Nat 
Shin Me. She was expelled from her apartments and given a house in 
(be city outside the triple wall of the palace^-ifadel. He felt there could 
be no safety as long as she was his partner. If she had killed her 
husband, the Ring, if she bad not shrunk even from hastening the death 
of her only son,,was theie any guarantee that be would escape? The 
violence of h»*r love might change into as violent a hale. There would 
be no ease and freedom till the walls of his palace and (he .swords of bis 
guaid stood between him and her. 

Narapati's next act was to lake his own bearings astrologically. 
His natal chart whs carefully progres.sed and calculated. The figures 
left no room for doubt that he would die in seven yeais after a reign of 
fhat length. As he had killed fhe late King by Ya-da-ya, so now he 
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proposed lo prolong his own life by ibe s«fne means. He look measure¬ 
ments, wo iked out the angle, and built two pagodas dose to t lie palace. 
(These (wo buildings, ihe Thet-daw-sbe and the The(-daw-saung, may 
still be seen among the ruins of Mrauk-U, ibeir walls covered with 
Ya-da-y£ cyphers.) Sped«disis assured him that his calculations were 
toirect and that (he arrangement of the pagodas was such as lo warp ihe 
operation of his original position in accoidance with his wish. But 
there was an error somevhere. Terhaps in the course of tampering 
with ThirMhudhamma's chail, elements had been introduced into his 
own which made the piesent problem insoluble. Suftree It to suy 
that he failed to prolong his life and died in seven years, as inJicaied 
by his measurementa. 

The murder of Thiri-thudhumma was a capita] event in the history 
of Aiakan. It profoundly shocked contemporary opinion, so much so 
that many persons, it said, raiiierthan acknowledge Narapati as their 
King, fed the country. But nor only was Narapati disliked as a 
usurper who had gained the throne hy ill means; it wtis discovered ihac 
he was of slave oiigin. Though descended on the male side fiom 
Tha>;nda, his female ancestor had been only a pal.ice concubine and serf. 
So was exactly fulAlled the farair—'ait unworthy slave will become 
King.’ 

The shock to public opinion caused by these evenis had, however, 
more than a coniempomry effect. Aa has been slated, ThliUihudhamma 
was the direct descendant of the King who had founded the Mmiik-U 
dynasiv two hundred years before. His removal was a blow to the 
principle .of authority In Arakan, from which the kingdom never 
recovered. Kor two hundred years the rulers of Mruuk-U had wielded 
an unquestioned power. Their Government had been .strong because it 
had received the support of the people, high and low, Uut now the old 
family was gone; the new did not succeed in winning the same uncritical 
alkgiAnce: men questioned its right to rule; there was no unassailable 
principle uf authority. As a result ilic years 1638 to 1784 were unhappy 
with rebelliuns, assassinations, usurpations, the cenlial guveinment 
becoming weaker, falling a prey to adventurers, unable to give the 
people the good peace uf the old days, In 1784 came (he final 
catastrophe. The Burmese invaded Arakan, sacked the capital and 
remained in occupation of the country, Their rule was one of robbery 
and massacre. Great numbers of the Arakanese fled into exile. The 
countryside was depopulated. So were fulfilled the words of the iaran—* 
'if a slave becomes, a strong and influential man, ihe country cannot 
prosper/ and so, was Lat Rone justified In his interpretation of the 
same—'all living things in this country will go through the agony of 
burning fire/ 
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THE CITY OF GOLDEN MRAUK-U- 

Dy M. S. CoLus. 

Mrauk^U was founj^in 1430 A. D. and became theseat.&f the 
Arakanese dynasty of that name, li was embellished by King Minba 
in t54o with some of its more remArkable temples. Tlie fotcifications 
were completed under Min PaUung* and Riixagri at the end of ihe 
sixteenth century. In 1634, (he date chosen for this reconstruction* it 
was at the top of its importance, rich with the accumulated wealth of two 
centuiics of internal peace* successful foreign war* with a dynasty which 
had passed on its authority wUhoui dispute from father to son. Afiev 
1634 U entered upon its decline. Usurpations became the rule. It 
grew Weaker until conquered by the Burmese in j;& 4 . In (825 the 
British diove ovi the Burmese Oovernoi anj added it to the Indian 
Kmpire. It Is now a small country town calfed Myohauog and the 
headquarters of a township of that name. 

In the foliowing pages I aitempt to desciH-o Mrauk-U as it appeared 
in 1634* the turning point of its history. The accompanying maps 
are some guide* though they depict the site as it exi.sts to-day. 

Geographically speaking* the situation of Miauk*U is peculiar, it 
lies sixty miles from the coast* but the largest ocean-going ships of that 
period could reach it through the network of deep creeks by which it is 
surrounded. This gave U the advantages of a port* without the attend¬ 
ant risk of surpri.se by an enemy Aeet. A large rice growing area 
immediately enveloped It. Fiom behind, an old road ran over the 
mountains to Burma proper, while on the north-vest there was easy 
communication with India. It was a natural focus for trade on tlie 
* easterly shore of the Bay of Bengal. 

The city of Mrauk-U wa.s not built on the pattern of those Indo- 
Chinese cities of which Mandalay is considered to be a standing example* 
that is to say* it was not enclosed within rectangular wails, pierced at 
measured intervals by gates, with curre.sponding streets crossing within 
at right angles. It was irregular and depended for iU conformation on 
the topography of the site. 

In the centre was (he paUce<Uadel, built on a natural hill about 
sixty feet high and surrounded by a stone wall in three terraces and by 
a moat. On (he summit stood the palace building, probably made 
parily of stone and partly of wood, far stone foundations are still vj&ible 
on the site. However, the structure itself must in the main have been 
of wood, for it is described thus by Manrrque. “It has massive wooden 
«olumns of such extraordinary lengUi ifnd straightness* that one wonders 
there are tree.s so tall and so straight. The inside columns are entirely 
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giU- There js a hall gilt from lop to bottom." These iwo details arc 
sufficient to show that the loj'sl palace at Mrauk-O tn 1634 must have 
resembled In the maio the palace of King Thibaw in Mandalay two 
hundred and fifty years later. The style was Burmese and not Indian. 
Though just over the border from Bengal, Araknn belonged and 
belongs essentially to the civilisation of Indo-China. 

Standing up in this way over the city was the palace. Below it a 
town of considerable sire xvas spread. Manrit^ue estimates the popula¬ 
tion at one hundred and sixty thouiand, not counting foreign visitors 
still traders. That would make it rather larger than the present city of 
Mandalay. As the area now covered with ruins and remains is an 
oblong of some fourteen miles round, the Padre’s estimaic is quite 
possible. The surface of the ground was not a plain, but rather n 
jumble of low hills and rolling slopes, intersected with tidal rivers. As 
Manrique says : "througli the middle of the ciry runs a large and copious 
river, which branching off through various parts, makes the greater 
number of its streets navigable for different kinds of craft, big and 
small." In fact he suggests that most of the traffic was by water. The 
houses must have been built along the creeks and up and down the 
slopes, but even from the upper galleries of the palace it would have 
been impossilalc to obtain a general view of the whole town. The eye 
would have been resliictcd by some slJarp bluff or some pagoda-crowned 
hili. Though the pnlacc uas on a height, there is no doubt that cannon 
on one of the many liiJls within the city boundtiries would have 
commanded it, The general lay-out was therefore to the last degree 
informal and irregular, the streets curymg, going up and down hill, 
crossing bridges, disappearing behind this hiil and re-appearing from 
behind that. But as I will point out later, this natural con forma lion 
was inherent in the conception of the city's defences. 

The houses were made of bamboo. The neighbouring mountains 
then, as now, were presumably covered with that plant. But it must 
not be supposed that a bamboo house is necessarily a mat hut. Though 
indeed such structures do not last long and have to be extensively 
repaired after each rainy season, they are watertight and sanitary and 
can be made to look charming. Nowadays when the Chin tribes 
inhabiting the lulls and upper reaches of the rivers of Arakan arc the 
cleverest exponents of how to build in bamboo, one may observe in 
their villages neat strong houses, the mat walls worked in patterns and 
the whole, bright and corncoloured, giving an impression of skilled 
finish. Such were the houses in Mrauk-U. Manrique observes— 
‘‘the houses are’ made according to the means and position of 
those who get them made, for much labour and ingenuity is spent on 
Ute curious designs of fine variegated mats, very neat and beautiful 
things." The same authority states that the houses of the aristocracy 
contained rooms made of wood, '^ihe different sculptures and mouldings 
0/ the woodwork being flU and painted in variouss colours." On the 
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whole the streets of Mrauk-U must have resembled those of any 
Burmese village of the present day, though there was more bamboo used 
artd less wood, and perhaps the workmanship was neater and the 
malerral more wrought than is the case now. 

Beyond thus expanse of houses were the defences of the city. 
Mrauk-U was so situated that it could only be attacked across the plain 
of Parein from the south-east, e <si and nonh*east. The north was a 
tangle of hills and creeks, considerably higher and rougher than the 
billo«.ks within the dty. The west was a plain intersected with 
innumerable deep creeks, across which no foot soldiers could have made 
progress. The south again was stony hills. But all round the east side 
stretched the plain of Parein, leading to the I-e&iro river. Any attack 
from Burma natuially came from that direction, as several roads over 
the high mountains of the divide debouched on the Lemro. Even the 
English in 1825, advancing from the souih-wesr with the fleet, found it 
necessary to go round to the plain of Parein and attack froth the east. 
It was, therefore, on the east that Mrauk-U was fortified. Irom the 
hills on the north down to the liuls on the south of the city a maze-like 
chain of lakes and moats, which wound in and out, sometimes one be¬ 
hind the other, with blind alleys, false entrances, backed with high 
stone battlements and worked in with natural ridges, covered the whole 
eastern approach. I'hese defences were calculated to baflle any enemy. 
And, in fan, as long as the Kings of Mrauk-U were strong and manned 
the works with vigour, the city remained impregnable. Even the 
English in 1825. with only a Burmese (Jovemor to dislodge, found the 
assault diflicuit and were repulsed until Arakanese, who knew the 
topography, indicated a vital point. 

Besides thi.« system of defence, the Kings had constructed on the 
south, in three valleys three large reservoirs. These were so built with 
dams and sluices that if an enemy had succeeded in bieaking through 
the eastern moats and penetrating into the city, the waters would 
have been let loose, flooding the town and drowning the invaders. The 
King with his army could take refuge on the citadel safely above the 
flood- It is recorded in the Arakanese MSS. that when Tabin-shwe-ti, 
King of Pegu, broke through the outet defences in his attack on the city 
in the 16th century, the dams were opened and his array was over¬ 
whelmed. 

Besides the citadel, the people’s dwelling.s and the system of 
fortifications, were also in this year of 1634 some remaikable religious 
buildings, situated mostly in the north quarter of the city. These were 
constructed of stone, stone procured, it U said, from the island of 
Ramree, a hundred miles to the south. Many of them were >n the 
style popularly known as the pagoda and resemble the modern Burmese 
design, though there is a severity and proportion about them which 
make the curls and creases of the Shwedagon appear pliantasnial. But 
some are in an architecture not to be met with in the East, Of them 
the Dukkan-chein and the Sliittaung-para are the most remarkable. 
These structures arc temples in the more general acceptation of the word, 
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T need not describe ibcir archkeclurc, their bas-reliefs, their aroriia of 
Tantric Hinduism; this has already been done by writers m<Jie informed 
on such subjects than myself. Rut to (heir situation» the thickness of 
their walls and their lay out I do desire to draw attention. While the 
citadel was the final refuge for the King and his army in the event of 
an enemy breaching the outer defences, so these two structures were the 
last retreat for the ecclesiastics. Into them all ihe moiik.s in Mrauk-U 
could fiee. Each stood on a mound at least forty feet above the mean 
level of the city and so out of danger of inundation from the reservoirs. 
In the first instance, therefore, these temples were the priests* citadel. 
The Dukkan-lhein had only one door; Us walls were twelve feet thick 
of solid stone; once the priests were within, not even cannon could have 
dislodged them. 

The Shittaung-para, almost equally strong, was in normal times the 
residence of the head of the Arakanese priesthood. This Hpongyt had 
the lemporal power of life and death over monks. From the drawings 
given here the maze-like la3*out of both temples may be observed. 
Reasons of defence cannot, to my mind,, entirely account for this curious 
plan and I hazard the suggestion that some ritual of initiation, some 
ceremonies, half Hindu and half Buddhist, which required a secret ^nd 
involved housing, were thcie enacted. 

Such in outward appearance was the city of Mrauk-U. I have 
described in an earlier article how Fra Manrique, the Portuguese 
missionary, came therein 1630. After staying a certain length and 
completing his business, he returned to DUiiga^ the headquarters of the 
Portugue«e (n Chittagong. A second time, however, he entered 
Arakan and arrived at the capital in i6oo> remaining till 1633. As is 
often the case on a second visit, he saw deeper than on the first. I 
propose from his detailed account to reconstruct the city as it appeared 
during that great social and economic event, the coronation of Thirl* 
thudhamma in 1634, of whicli he was an eye witness. It will then 
appear at its iliost animated, with all its vital forces at stretch, and it 
may be possible, within the framework of walls and houses, citadel and 
temple, creek and hillock, to visualize Golden Mraiik-U. 

This matter of the coronation opens a peculiar sidelight on Arakan* 
ese history. There is no doubt both from the te.>;t of Manrique and 
from the implication.'? of the Arakanese MSS- that a current prophecy 
foretold that Thiri-thudhamma would die soon after hJs crowning. As 
described in a previous article, he was murdered, in popular opinion, by 
Vadaya. This murder took place shortly after his coronation, and in 
fact, therefore, the prophecy was fulfilled. ThirUchudhamma was 
aware and afraid of what was foretold (and the result shows he was 
right to fear), but he thoaight that if his coronation was postponed 
indefinitely, he would evade his fate. Thus, though he cortie to the 
throne In 1622, he put it* off year afiei year and it was now 1634. .Ac 
last, popular opinion against which even the most absolute monarch 
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not immune, dt^manded (bat the coronation should take place. An 
uncrowned king was a profound bieacb of custom. It ihrew ihe 
mechani.sm of xoyal rule into confusion. Thiri-thudhamma was only 
too well awaie of the necessity, but be was troubled by thU persistent 
prophecy. It must be remembered that hi.s precedessors for two hundred 
years had been crowned and had ruled peacefully from father to son. 
But in his case some special catastrophe was foreshadowed, some 
violent death which must imply an usurpation. When the expedient of 
postponing his coronation failed, it was natural that he should make 
inquiries and seek some other mode of evading the fulhliment of the 
prophecy. For crowned he had to be; Manrique makes it clear that he 
was pressed by hfs ministers; no doubt that Kuthala, who soon after¬ 
wards made awa^ with him, already felt the stir of ambition and hoped 
that the ordinary course of events would accomplish what afterwards he 
had personally to undertake. 

The King had in his employ a certain Mohummedan Hajji. 
This man was reputed to have a considerable knowledge of the occult 
sciences. He was also a doctor and had obtained cures which endeared 
him to his master. The previous descriptions of Thiii-thudhamma 
have shown him a mild man of family tastes, exercising a benign rule 
over a kingdom which Manrique again and again, almost in spite of 
himself, exclaims to have been the seat for that age of a gentle civiliza¬ 
tion. But there appears to have been a ceruin department where the 
practice of such virtue was regarded as impossible. Just as at that date 
in Europe the Inquisition was ready to torture thousands to death so 
that the great church might not suffer from ciitiusm or schism, so in 
Arakan the King did not hesitate to put persons to loss or deaih, 
provided that the day, place and angle of their misfoitune were such, 
according to the laws of Yadaya, <is lo benefit, strengthen and give 
life to the great dynasty. Manrique quotes a strange case of this. He 
says that one day at nine in (he morning he was beginning the Introit 
of the Mass at the altar of the church he had built in (he Daingri-hpet 
quarter of the city, when cries of “fire T’were heard; he stopped the 
Office and quickly removed the vestments to a place of safety. But as 
the wind was not bJowtng in that dtiection and as elephants were soon 
on the scene, breaking down the houses in a circle round the fire, the 
church escaped. The incendiaries were caught. Now these men had 
been sent by the King on the advice of his professors of Yadaya. The 
latter’s argument was that in order to counteract a certain evil influence 
bearing on fhe dynasty from a certain point, it was necessary from 
another point and at a fixed hour to commit arson. (Nine o’clock In the 
morning was certainly a very inconvenient hour for an incendiary to 
start a a conflagraiion, though presumably it was the only possible 
hour for the adept of YadayS in that particular combination of events). 
If a Yadaya calcolation indicated midnight as the time, the fire began 
at that hour and naturally more of the inhfiliitanis were burnt. For 
just as the Inquisitors argued that no individual could indulge in private 
religious views to the detriment o! the Church, $o the King’s adepts 
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made it clear (hat neither ihe propeny-rights nor lives of citizens had 
any existente, when (be throne was threatened. In all other respects 
such rights were recognised and vindicated. Even the unfortunate 
agcnis employed to light the fires, if caught, were impaled, on the 
ground (hat outrage to life and property must be avenged in the 
ordinary manner, or the roughs would say there was no law and begin 
buining on their own account. It was the bad Karma of (hose persons 
v,ho$t natal measurements happened to bring them across the line of an 
evil influence bearing on the crown. They ceased, and rightly ceased 
it was argued, to have any claim to persona] protection from the 
Government, when their mathematical position cosmically was inimical 
to Government. At any rate, their houses were often burnt and in the 
case cited Manrique himself and his church had a narrow escape. 

As I have stated above, the King was very intimate with a certain 
Mahomedan Hajji, and vhen this difficulty about his coronation became 
acute he called him in consultation. The problem the man had to 
resolve was thi^^as the King’s death is foretold as occurring shortly 
after his coronation and as he must now submit to that ceremony, how 
can his life be preserved? There was obviously only one answer to 
such a query—by magic. The magic he proposed was, perhaps, 
grievous and desperate. Yet was nor the fate of a dynasty in the 
balance? The most desperate remedy was amply justified. He did 
not use the method of Yadaya, familiar and permitted by public 
opinion. His plan was what an apothecary might devise. He called 
for six thousand human hearts, four thousand hearts of white cows and 
(wo thousand heaits of white pigeons. As the object was so vital 
the King saw no reason to refuse and authorized (he prescription. 
The police laid hold of persons in (he public streets and delivered 
them up, so that In a few days no one dared leave his house. Manrique, 
who was an eye witness of the affair from first to last, relates that the 
citizens made the strongest representations, contending that the matter 
was contrary to all precedent, and In deference to their views the villages 
In the vicinity of Mrauk-U were called upon to supply a quota. In a 
cenam retired place among the hills near the town, the Mahomedan, 
equipped with fires and cauldrons, distilled these hearts and prepared a 
perfume, able, he declared, to render the King invincible and invisible, 
and so adequately protected against any dangers that might threaten 
him hereafter. Manrique stigmatises this Hajji as a “minion, of 
Eucifer,” as “Satan’s hangman” and as “a hellish wizard.” He des¬ 
cribes him. as boiling (he hearts by day and invoking the spirits of the 
ruffian dead by night," But here the padre shows tliat b« failed to 
enter into the point of view of the authorities. Still ft must be admitted 
that the Hajji had a lively idea of his duties to (he Ciown and carried 
his devotion to royalty very far. 

The people became increasingly indignant. Even the aristocracy 
considered this prescription of the commons as without precedent. But 
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bfifovc ilicy hdd decided upon an effective method of protesi» the killing 
cedsedf the perfume was finished end the king was declared safe from 
whatever dangers might befall, 

Mamique describes very well the great relief felt by everybody when 
it was all over. The people had been living in fear for some months, 
each man dreading it might be his turn next. But one evening, looking ^ 
up at the turrets of the palace on the height, the ciiiaens saw the place 
illuminated, heard the strains of a band playing a cheerful air and the 
sound of ordnance in arfe joU. Kveryone knew this signified the 
end of the anxious days and the beginning of the coronation festivities. 
Next morning they all put on their best clothes. "The people were 
seen to stream out of their houses, their present gaiety making them 
forget dieii former tears and their gala dresses being an ornament to the 
very streets they passed through/’ How exceedingly typical is this of 
Burmese mentality. Last week the King took ourlhearts for a perfume? 
we wept. Next week the King is to becrowredj how very exciting 1 
The Burmese in the bulk are the same now as they were then. 

The coronation of Thirhthudhamma meant a sequence of festivities. 
The first thing was for all the notabilities to come into Mrauk-U from 
the country, Everyone of any standing had to be present. Manrique 
describes how he himself wanted to get away, and on going to ask Thiri- 
thudhamma’s permission, that monarch ‘said, laughing at him—" How 
now. Padre? Do you ask to go ro Bengala when all the Princes and 
grandees of my kingdoms come to assist at my coronation ?” Not only 
did the city quickly fill up with such persons, but traders crowded in, as 
this was a good opportunity to dispose of expensive wares, when every¬ 
one wanted new clothes or ornaments for iheir wives or provision for 
feasts. From ManriqueS account of the different nationalities repre¬ 
sented in the bazaar a vivid idea can be gained of the trade of Mrauk-U 
and what an important roadstead it was on the route between India and 
the Spice Islands, A ship, after leaving Chittagong on a voyage to Java, 
did not stand straight across the bay but kept to the coast. Mrauk-U is 
one of the few harbours on the east line of the Bay of Bengal. Hence 
trading ships naturally put in there to revictual and pay their way. On 
this occasion, however, as the opportunities for trade were so good, 
larger numbers than usual arrived. It appears that in the seventeenth 
century Arakan had some system of protection; at least revenue was 
raised by imposts on imported articles at ihe various custom houses. 
But on this occasion, free trade was allowed, the better to encourage 
merchants, and no duties were levied. Not only were the nearest king¬ 
doms of Bengal and Pegu represented, but there were ships from Siam, 
Cambodia and Java in the port- Masulapaiam and the Maldives had 
sent goods and so had Sumatra. There was a huge crowd of different 
races wt(h " such a diversity of costumes, such a variety of languages, 
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such a dispariiy of religions, that the eye had plenty of work to distin¬ 
guish by their cosjumes the differences of nationality-” These traders 
pitched tents in Jong lines and in these streets exhibited their wares. 
There were the jewellers, offering diamonds, rubies, sapphires, emeralds, 
jacinths, topazes, with gold and silver in bars. There were the spice 
merchants, well stocked with musk, incense, camphor, saltpetre, opium 
and tobacco. Dyes of various kinds were on sale. Drugs were to be 
had. Stuffs were in plenty, silk and cotton, and (here were ornaments 
in ivory and services in porcelain. In the way of food there was every¬ 
thing the mind could conceive. Poiice kept order at the entrances to 
the.se improvised bazaars. Everyone was in (he highest spirits. Dancing 
girls were here, conjurors there. Boats passed close on the creek, flying 
flags, music jising from them. And at night fireworks and illumina¬ 
tions capped the gaieties of the day. Such was the general appearance 
of the city when the first ceremonies of the coronation began. As has 
been explained before, Thiri-thudhamma was King of the whole coast 
strip from Chitiagongto Martaban. In order to bringihis out and give 
a demonstration of his power to the people, it was part of the coronation 
ceremony that the governors of all the important divisions of that area 
should be crowned with coronets, as if they were tributary kings, for the 
King of Mrauk-U styled himself Emperor or Padshah on this ground, 
namely that he had twelve kings under him. The first tributary to be 
crowned was he of Uritaung, that port first reached by Manrique when 
he Interviewed the Aiakanese Admiral. It is true ihat Uritating is not 
fifty miles from Mrauk-U, but if Thiri-thudhamma chose to style his 
governor of that place a king, it was his affair and certainly agreeable 
to public opinion. 

Early one morning in November 1633, a big bell began ringing 
from the citadel, followed by salutes of artillery from the walls. This 
was the signal for nil to assemble at the palace for the crowning of the 
first of the twelve sub-kings. Maniique had an invitation and describes 
how he with other Portuguese entered the great gilded hall of the 
pillars. This was hung for the occasion with tapestry. Carpets 
covered the floors. There was a a big drum and there was a window 
wiih a very gorgeous curtain over it. The drum was struck, everyone 
made their bow, the curtain was diawn back and ThirUthudhamma was 
disclosed on a throne. This not being his own coronation, he was not 
in the fullest dress. He had on a green coat; ropes of good pearls 
were round his neck; in his right hand he held a gold fan encrusted 
with emeralds to match his clothes. He was being fanned by two preity 
girls. (How similar this is to the East as represented on the London 
stage ! How dlffereni from the real East of today 1 ) He was surround¬ 
ed by thirty monks in yellow damask, all standing. 

A concert was then performed, classical songs in Arakanese and 
Burme.se being sung. This lastedan hour. Oriental ceiemonies and 
entertainments are long, as Manrique discovered before the end. Then 
followed a ballot, a yein five- After this twenty-four children brought 
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in the twelve ciowns and the twelve sceptres to be bestowed oi^ the 
sub-kings. This part was a tedious ceremonial. At last the prince 
himself appeared, the governor of Urhaung, a young fine-looking man 
in red velvet- As soon as be saw ThirUihudhamma, he made the shi-io 
to the ground, advanced, prostrated himself again, took another step, 
flung himself down a third time, was raised by four venerable monks and 
led to the steps of the throne, where he repeated his abasement. There 
he was left ‘VitU his mouth against the ground.” Dead silence followed. 
Tbiri'thudhamma vacated his throne and a monk sat upon it, holding a 
small image in bis hands. (Here Manrique becomes heated in his 
account. Speaking of the image, he says—*‘the devil had on his head 
a garland of flowers.”) The would-be sub-king now bowed seven times 
to (be image, placed it on hU head, made an oath of allegiance to Thlri* 
5 h ud ha mma and remained face-down wards. ‘'This ridiculous oath fln» 
is bed, the hellish minister retired with his idol,” adds Manrlqtie, in high 
disapproval. The king then seated himself again on his throne and a 
monk'on his right pronounced the decree of crowning. By this time the 
young man in red velvet had made so many prostrations that he was 
“sweating copiously.” But they had not finished with him yet, He 
was led nearer; a monk placed a crown on his head and a sceptre in his 
hand; and making five last reverences he kissed the feet of Thiri- 
thudliamma. Suddenly the big drum sounded thrice; everyone quickly 
threw themselves on their faces ;*tbe curtain was drawn; Thiri-thudhamma 
disappeared. 

Brother Manrique now thought he would be able to get away. 
Before leaving, however, it was necessary to say good-bye to the kinglet. 
This he could not accomplish immediately, as in the outer hall to which 
they had all adjourned, there was a large crowd offering congratulations. 
He wasted a full hour, when the Prince stepped towards the door, 
where his elephant, a magnificent animal in a red velvet coat, was stand¬ 
ing. Manrique saw bis opportunity and approached to take leave* 
“Ah, Padre” said the young man, with the greatest affability, “you must 
be my guest to-night.” Manrique was exceedingly annoyed at having 
to accept this invitation. The crowning had begun at dawn; it was 
new late in the afternoon ; he was tired and anxious to get home. But 
there was no help for it.' He had to go. He had to join the proces¬ 
sion now forming at the door. He was offered an elephant with a gilded 
howdah, but preferred a discreet back' seat on the animal ridden by the 
chief captain. The cavalcade set out from the palace courtyard; the 
crowd was so thick that the elephants stood on some of the spectators; 
the bands were playing fortissimo; the people shouted at the top of 
tbeif voices; and as they passed out, there was a deafening discharge of 
ordnance. 

The cortege was a military display and permits one to form some 
idea of (he Arakanese army of that date. Apparently it was a mercenary 
force of foreigners. The Arakanese themselves were not empressed. 
The Captain of the Body-guard rode first on a fine Arab. He was a 
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Mahoinfidan from Upper Jndia, dressed in green veWet studded with 
silver. Six hundred horsemen followed in three divisions; the first of 
Moguls in green silkj the second of Pegiians in violet satin; the third of 
Burmese in gilt corselets. Manrique speaks elsewhere of this foreign 
cavalry and gives the number then at fifteen hundred. They were 
household troops, part of the foreign paid army by. means of which the 
King maintained himself and which he used in his wars. Mention has 
been made elsewhere of the Japanese foot soldiers and the Portuguese 
artillery. It was a cosmopolitan force. 

Hollowing the cavalry were a hundred elephants of the guard, and 
two hundred ridden by grandees. The former had cutlasses in their 
trunks, which in battle they were trained to swing among the enemy. 
Now in the procession girls danced and sang between them; richly and 
elegantly dressed and garlanded with flowers, they flitted in and out like 
bright birds, patting the elephants as if they had been pet dogs, while 
the beasts themselves tucked in their trunks and minded their step, so 
as not to hurt them. 

Thus they paraded the streets of the city. By the time the 
procession reached the Prince’s residence, it was already dark, and 
torches were burning in the courtyard as the elephants entered. There 
standing to receive them was a near kinsman of ThirHhudhamrna* He 
stepped forward, assisting the young Prince to alight and giving him 
his hand. ' The latter dismounted very briskly and making the j/ti-i’a, 
kissed the extremity of the other’s garment.. Then rising and assuming 
the role of host, he led the way, pointing down a briglrtly lit corridor 
and inviting the party to follow. In (his way they reached a feasting 
hall, perfumed with hanging lamps of silver, carpeted, hung with silk, 
and with a ceiling of gilt figures in 1‘elief. They sat down and soon 
low tables were brought in, covered with dishes. The supper began; 
there was meat, vegetables and sweets. Each guest had his own table. 
But Manrique 'did not enjoy himself much. He did not care for the 
food. They had fried rat again, as on the previous occasion when ho 
dined with the Chancellor at the Paragri. The sweets were only pass¬ 
able. But worst of all, after dinner dancing girls performed in such a 
way that, as he says, he '‘had to close his eyes or lower them." The 
banquet lasted till dawn. That was what Manrique had been afraid of 
from the start—the interminable hospitality of the orient. He got away 
at last, “tired and bored.*' But the public was indefatigable. They 
danced, sang, paraded, rode and feasted seven more days for the Prince 
of Uiitaung, and eight daj's for each of the eleven remaining suckings, 
ninety six days of festivity before the real coronation began ! But (he 
old masters of ceremony knew their business. A dull government is 
the devil. It may not have amused Manrique, but it vastly tickled tbe 
people. And the people demanded, deserved and probably repaid 
tickling. Had they not given themselves heart and soul to their king 
at a lime of dynastic stress? 
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When aU these preliminaries were accomplisheO, the lime came for 
,the King’s coronation, It was the spiing of 1634, The day dawned 
bright and clear- A salvo of ordnance was shot off and everyone of 
importance hastened to the palace and took their places in the pillared 
hall of gilt. At the tar end was the window and the drawn curtain. 
The drum sounded; the curtain went up and disclosed the Emperor of 
Arakan. It was a well calculated group. On the degrees of the silver 
throne knelt the twelve sub^kings. At the summit sat ThirMhudhamma 
on a golden seat- He wore blue velvet and in his ears were ruby ear 
rings. These jewels were as rendWned as the Koh-i*noor nfierwards 
became. They had been the cause of wars for generations between the 
nations of Further India. It was even said that the great Mogul him¬ 
self hoped one day to possess them. And well he might, for each was 
as long as the little finger and at the base as large round as a hen’s 
egg. Manrique, who on a previous occasion had been allowed to 
examine these stones at close quarters, thus describes his sensations. 
“I freely confess that although I had seen in other parts of the East many 
things of great price and value, yet I stood amazed, especially on seeing 
that I rould scarcely fix my eyes on them, owing to the .sparkle and 
splendour they cast.” These stones hung from the enlarged ear-lohes 
of Thiri-thudhamma and killed with their brilliance the many other 
precious gems and pearls with which the throne was encrusted. A 
monk now addressee the assembled grandees, who remained withiheads 
inclined and in profound silence. The King would shortly proceed to 
to the Shiitaung temple, said he, where the Head of the Church would 
crown him. They ought*10 be glad of that, he went on, because his 
rule, so sanctified, would be just. He then paid his royal master extra¬ 
vagant compliments for (he g’rcnier part of an hour. Maiirlque observed 
(be King’s face during iliis encomium. ” What I enjoyed much,’' he 
writes, ’'was 10 see and watch with whnt atiention the barbarian 
monarch listened. Ho did not stir; his eyelids had ceased moving; 
it was evident that he greatly enjoyed these flatteries.” This may have 
been actually so, but it was good manners and good policy to make it 
appear so. It was good manners because it blended wi|h the occasion; 
it was good policy because all wise Governments teach their subjects to 
speak well of them. But Mantique may have been right in his 
interpretation of the King’s expression, when one rememders how the 
minister, Kuthala, afterwards deceived him. The monk concluded his 
address, the curtain was drawn and the first act of the coronation 
ceremony was over. 

The spectators left the pillared hall and reassembled in another 
apartment of the palace. Through this the King was presently borne 
on a rich litter by eight men in green livery. The procession for the 
Shiitaung pagoda was foimeu. It led down a covered way to that 
temple. At the snered gale (wo thousand monks were In waiting. 
These conducied Thiri-ihudbamma and his Boddhtsi following into the 
shrine. Manrique and (he Indians remained outside. They waited two 
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hours, when a belJ sounded and the Kingf reappeflr*'d weai ing his crown 
which, though studded with huge diamoiicls, rubies and pearls, appeared 
cheap beside the perfection of his ear-rings. He gave a mediocre 
mclinalion to the monks, mounted a huge elephant, and placed himself 
at the liead of a procession. There was cavalry iu uniforms of violet and 
of green ; the eJephaniry was rasiled, with standards flying, with golden 
bells chiming, in trappings of velvet; there were bearers of the royal 
parasols. The grandees followed on foot, l-oud music conducted them 
through the city streets which were adorned will: rich cloths of silk, 
fluttering with innumerable flags and marked at intervals by triumphal 
arches. Great crowds lined the way or clustered at the stopping places, 
and from every window and from every balcony ladies in splendid 
jewels looked down. These "though of a yellowish brown complexion, 
gave no less motive to praise their divine Creator than those ef our 
Hu rope with their white, ruby faces." 

After his progress through the streets, ThlTHhudhamma returned to 
the palace and, as the last act of the prolonged festivities, stationed hin\> 
self at a window beside the Queen and threw down on the crowds below 
handfuls of newly coined silver money. 

There is no doubt that Brother Manrique was much impressed by 
the pageantry of that day, impressed beyond himself, for he was caustic 
and critical by nature. Starting with the preconceived notion that tfie 
King was a barbarian and Ms religion a heathenism, he recounts what 
he sees and as the narrative grows, raises, in spite of himself, Ins hands 
in admiration. Reading his account of the coronation, one is moved by 
the gaiety, by thu gusto in which the whole city sang, played, feasted, 
watched and made reverence. There was the Burmese mentality at its 
most natural, at its most characteristic, moving in an atmosphere most 
essential and most suited to Its richest manifestation. 

As one glances back over this description of Mrauk-U, its citadel, its 
large population, its temples, its web-like foitiflcatlons, as one pictures 
the foreign merchants offering for sale the wares of the world in their 
booths, the galleys at the port, the paid cosmopolitan army, ihe many 
riations mixing in the streets, as one looks deeper into the meaning of 
that polity, the kingship, the long internal peace, the mathematics of 
magic and the last resort of sacrifice to buttress up the fabric, one 
understands that this life was undivided, that it was the precise expres¬ 
sion of the genius of that people and that It is idle to add, subtract, 
praise or deplore or blame. The Arakanese of that day were proud of 
Mrauk-U. They regarded it with satisfaction. They were pleased it 
was their fortune to live there. It rose up the emanation of their ideal. 
Even the Europeans found it a profitable place of residence. Their 
services were well paid, they were treated with respect and they lived in 
their own quarter, under their own captain, in enjoyment of (heir own 
religion. 1634 is a iragic dale for Arakan. From ihai year it began to 
wither away. The Hajji's sacrifices were ill calculated* The King's 
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perfume failed of its effect. That principle of authority^ >liich It was 
considered worth w'hile to preserve even at the cost of so many hearts, 
lost its potencyf was flouted by usurpers, became the prey of the merce¬ 
nary. Now Mrauk-U is in ruins. Its population is not one-twentieth of 
w'bat it was. Like an old graveyard where the living wander among 
dim memories, it is overgrown and tangled and forlorn. 
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CAMPBELL BOBERTSQN IN ABAKAN, 18?5 A.D, 

Rv M. S. Couis. 

In (he foregoing papers I have noted that Arakan declined from tlie 
period of Thin-thudhanima until in 1784 it was easily anrtexed by the 
Burmese, who placed it in charge of a Governor. Various historians 
have detailed at length the ways in which the Burmese provoked the East 
India Company, and how in 1825 Arakan was invaded by the British, aa 
part of a wider military operation against the kingdom of Ava. The 
political officer who accompanied (he British forces into Arakan was 
Campbell Robertson of the Beng;al Civil Service, and it may be interesting 
to follow him in his march to Mrauk-U and hear his impressions of the 
country and the people.* Wbat had happened to the Arakanese in a 
hundred and ninety years? To wbat had come once Golden Mrauk-U? 

Robertson was a remarkable man. His is one of the few European 
names remembered in Arakan. Old men will point (0 a ridge and tell 
you~there Robertson encamped. Every rustic will relate to you (he 
traditional story of his marriage with the goddess of Parein. He seems 
to have made a profound impression cm (be Arakanese of that date. 
They liked him because he was sympathetic, because he listened to what 
they had to say, because he had a genuine warm feeling for them in his 
heart. He praised them when they did well; he explained them in a 
favourable light to the less informed higher authorities; and while be 
conciliated their affection, he knew how to command thdr obedience. 

In the year 1824 large numbers of Arakanese were living in (be 
British (erritory of Chittagong, where people called them Mugs. They 
had fled their own country because they could not abide Burmese rule, 
and because having raised abortive rebellions against it they were pro* 
scribed by (he Burmese authorities. These emigres formed large colonies 
in Chittagonjf, from whence they made raids of revenge into Burmese 
acffhory and were in every way objectionable to the Burmese. 

Campbell Robertson, who was District Magistrate at Chittagong* 
knew them well. He aptly describes (hem as standing in the same rela* 
tion to the Burnians as the Portuguese stand to the Spaniards. He 
notes that (heir national pride was unabated. They still kept alive 
memories and traditions of the past, when the kingdom of Arakan was 
from Dacca to the Salween. Their ambition was to return one day and 
revive golden glories. Robertson remarks on (heir hardihood ^nd vitality 
in comparison with the gentle Bengalees^ among whom (bey were 
settled. Their living was made chiefly as boatmen on the Megna and 
the outer creeks. Their business integrity was impeccable, and i( was the 
custom (0 entrust* them with the most valuable merchandize on a mere 
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noie of hand. Honest and active, they were also well-behaved and were 
the m^^st,law-abiding, portion of the population of eastern Bengal., 

Robertson was thus well acquainted with the characteristics of the 
Arakanese before the Burmese war was thought of, and when in 1S24 
events bad moved so far as to make that war. inevitable, he took an ei^tend- 
e'd tour through their villages on his side, making the acquaintance of 
their headmen and explaining to them that the British were about 
drive the Burmese out of Arakan. It can be imagined with what 
enthusiasm they received, this information. Their long cherished hope 
of regaining their country was to be realised. They were sure chat 
when the English had driven (he Burman over rhe Yomas, Arakan would 
be given back to them and that, the line of their kings would be revived. 

So when Roberison suggested that they should raise a regiment 19 
assist,' they agreed with acclamation. This was (he origin and raison 
dytr# of .the Mug Levy, which, though undisciplined and touchy, ten¬ 
dered valuable services as long,as active operations were in progress. 

So it was that Robertson began to acquire that standing in Arak&h- 
ese opinion for which he became remarkable. While waiting at, Cox's 
Bazaar for the outbreak of hostilities, he spent his time translating k 
Ms. history of old Arakan. The manuscript had been given him by. a 
Hpongyl and the translation was afterwards published in volume ot 
Asiatic Researches.^* This active interest in a past, they weie.so proud 
of flattered and pleased (be /Arakanese, who' became the devoted allies 
oi the British. The Mug levy drilled. It donned European accoutre¬ 
ments. It was armed' with the best weapons of the date. And what It 
lacked in military polish, it provided in enthusiasm' Then, as now, the 
Arakanese were pleasant people, and one can observe how Robertson 
became increasingly attached to them. . . 

In January 1835 the British invasion of Arakan^ as part of ffie 
Burmese dominions, was begun. Si nee it was the fair season, the army' 
had not to take the rnountain road followed by Brother Manrique in 
^630. It mar<.hed down the coast and with the assistance of the boats, 
intelligence and provisions provided by. the Mug levy, .was .before 
Mahati, a few miles south of Mrauk-U, by the end of March, No resis¬ 
tance, had so far been oflered by the Burmese garrison,,.while the 
Arakanese of tie villages, through which the army passsed, greeted them 
as deliverers. . . ' 

The British crossed the river at Mahati and debouched upon the 
plain of Parein, not far from the east gate of the city. It'was afcer'the 
first abortive attack on (hat gate that tlie marriage between Robertson 
and the guardian * goddess of Parein is supposed to have taken place. 
He himself whispers not a word of this ceremony. He published^ of 
course, hts book thirty years later, in the heart of the Victorian epoch. 
Perhaps he may have thought an account of so pagan a sacrament, in 
which he played the leading part of bridegroom, would cause adverse 
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cotnment ar a time when the sancHiies could not be ftooied without 
rebuke, l^erhaps he thought that he would never hear the U^t of it 
from his friends- Perhaps for thirty years it had been a standing joke 
against him and having lived it down, he had no desire to revive it in . 
his old age. Suffice ii to say that not a word about this famous mor* 
riage escapes him, but for all that the yokels of Mahatl to>day will lead 
you to the statue of the goddess and steadily declare that the wedding 
took place. 

It had (he placating effect expected by the ,Arakanese and next day 
Mrauk'U was taken by storm and sacked. 

Remembering what the city was like two hundred years before, it 
is interesting to record the impression, which Robertson received, as he 
stood on the height and watched the tioops stream In. *^The town of 
Arracan (as he calls Mrai»k>U) was not a cheerful-looking place, even 
then in the brightest part of the year/’ ‘‘It stood at the bottom of a 
sort of cup’* he explains, ”of perhaps about a mile in diameter/' This 
shows it (0 have shrunk down to (he dimensions of a small country 
town. ^'Upon a somewhat elevated platform of rock stood the citadel 
or inner (own of an oblong form, enclosed within walls constructed with 
stones of almost cyclopean massiveness." This was the old palace site, 
where now the Burmese Governor lived. Robertson goes on to describe 
the hills which surround the city, and how they had been linked up and 
fortified by mounds of earth*, faced with stone. These he calls ’^gigantic 
works of an earlier age." And he describes the Burmese defences as puny 
entrenchments Irt comparison. Mraiik-U must have been as far from its 
former grandeur in as it is now. But Robertson was impressed and 
felt that the stories he had heard of a great past were true. 

The city itself was not only shrunken; the houses were mere hovels. 
There were none of the fine carved mansions of the aristocracy described 
by Brother Nanrique. There was not a building in which troops could 
be lodged. This was serious because it was now April; the rains were 
approaching; and to wilhdiaw or advance over the Yomas, was equally 
impossible. The wH season had to be spent at Mrauk-U, though it was 
notoriously unhcalthv for newcomers. In 1825 the prevention and cure 
of malaria was undreamed of. Robertson gives a dreadful description of 
(hat monsoonj-^the men housed in bamboo barracks, the roar of (he 
rain, the increasing sickness, the funerals which passed his door every 
day. But the Arakanese stood by him. Provisions and materia Is were 
forthcoming; and (hough there was disorder in (he villages, when the 
exiled Arakanese returned to their old estates, some attempt al an 
administration was begun in collaboration with the Chiefs and Head¬ 
men. in August Robertson went south to Kyaukpyu and Sandoway. 
In (he last glimpse we get of him he is entrusting his safety entirely to 
(he Arakanese. I was accompanied by several Mug Chiefs. The boat 
1 lived in was manrted by Mugs, and a detachment of Mugs formed tny 
escort/’ 
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In this manner the Arakanese assisted the British to snatch Arakan 
from the Burmese. So is explained their claim that they are not a 
conquered Tace» but rather humble allies. The fact that they were not 
given the independent administration of their recovered territory, that 
their champions did not withdraw after performing the good deed, may 
at first have dashed them, but on reflection they perceived tbai without 
British protection they could not in any event have stayed the king of Ava 
from rc^rossing the Yoma and holding them again in bondage. This 
thought calmed the malcontents, and the race settled down to a century 
of education, a century of contact with the mind of the world. 


M. S. COLLIS. 
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Trakslatsd by San SfiwE l$u. 


Translal 4 fr*s Not». 

Of ttie three Anglo Burmese Wars ibe first is perhaps the most inter¬ 
esting, the most writteo-sbout and the most widely known. Most of the 
papers relating thereto have been e?camioed and published: But in spite of 
all our knowledge there still remains a phase of this war—the operatioos u» 
Arakan — wbtcb is not so well known to the general public. Many years 
ago Mr. Robertson, the civil oC6certn charge of the expedition, published a 
small volume, ‘‘The political Incidents of tlie First Burmese War, ** in 
which he gave a cleor and valuable account dealing wUb the tnain iacldents 
of (he operations. Unfortunately this book is very rare and not easily 
obtained by the general public.* Bui besides Robertson an Arakanese 
scholar also wrote about the same thing. In the incidents they record they 
are substaoUally jn agreement; but the I a tter*s account is of greater value 
to us since it has given us a greater wealth of details cdocernlag events and 
places, eoabliog us to visualise aod thoroughly understMd the whole of the 
military transactions in Arakan. This account has now been translated and 
published for the first lime in the hopes that a greater knowledge and appre¬ 
ciation of the subject may be achieved thereby. Ma^ng Boon, the author, 
was a friend and tutor of Henry HopklnSon, the Commissioner of Arakan 
who succeeded Sir Arthur Phuyre. His account is very concise and. clear 
and distii^ulshed by the absence of (hose extravagances sometimes indulged 
in by Arakanese hisCoriaos of a former age. 

I, Maung Boon, who am ihe tutor of Henry Hopkinson, the com* 
missioner of Arakan, will here relate the history of the war between the 
East Tndia Company artd the Burmese. 

In the N'aaf River which forms the dividing line between Che Bri* 
tisli and the Burruese territories, there lies a small island known as 
Shinmnpru (Shapoori Island). The representatives of both the coun* 
tries hotly disputed as to who should own this island. But owing to 
the extreme avarice and the unreasonable nature of the demands made 
by the Burmese Governor of Arakan, the two countries were compelled 
to resort to open hostilities. So with a view to invading Arakan Che 
English sent their troops both by land and by sea. The officers who 
were concerned in the conduct of this invasion were ^General Morrison, 
Commissioner Robertson, Do McKenzie, Do Palin, Captain Pringle and 
others. Native troops of all descriptions were mobilised from places 
such as Madras, Calcutta, Benares, Bombay, Lucknow, and so on. 
They consisted of 13 platoons. There was also a company of Pioneers 
together with an Arakanese Contingent and Bengali cooHes of all des¬ 
criptions. The whole numbered about 100,000. There wei% also ves¬ 
sels of all kinds having one mast, two masts, stitched E>oatS' and so on 
numbering about 100. Those of the natives who accompanied the 
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English in this.venture were from the Arakanese : Chowdhuryi Maung 
Nyo, Chowdhury Chin J^aung, Chowdhury Rai .IIpaw Thay, the former 
Gov«frv,o« of An, Governor of Tbandaung, Teingyabo, Do Aung Gy we, 
Interpreter Thet Htin Pro, Aung Gyaw Rhi^, Interpreter Rai Phwe, 
Interpreter San Fa Phaw, Interpreter Hla Phaw, and a Minister of the 
King of Tippara whose name was Diwan Chitsuba. These men were 
ordered to accompany the English throughout the Province of Arakan, 
to Mrohaung, Ramree, Manaung, Sandoway etc. Reyond these limits 
also they were ordered to serve overseas in Rangoon, as well as to pene¬ 
trate as far as (he Burmese Capital of Ava.. These remarks are merely 
general, but 1 will now relate the details concering this Wat. 

In the year iiS+fiSarA.D.), in the month of Nadaw, the Burmese 
Governor of Arakan ordered Bo Maung E and Ms assistant Maung Daw^ 
with ao soldiers to occupy and guard the island of vStiapoori* belonging 
to the British. Gau&g Zauk Ke, a servant of Chowdhury Mating, Nyo 
.who lived in the village of Sabyin, went in a boat loaded with paddy 
to trade with the village of Hamu. Ashe was passing through the 
<ehannel between the Chittagong coast and the island of Shapoori he was 
'fir^ at and kifled'by (he Burmese outpost stationed on that island. 
WbeVGaung Zauk Ke died* the crew of the boat abandoned it and ran 
When they reached home they reported the death of Gauog 
Zauk Ke to their lord, Whereupon Chowdhury MaungNyo reported 
ttse*matte:' to the Dowraga stationed to look after the couQtrj along the 
Kairf River. The Uowraga werkfto the scene of crime, and after.exa¬ 
mining the locality carefully, discovered the dead body of Gaung Zauk 
Ke. After having made plans, of the locality very caiefully the 
Dowraga reported the matter to the Magistrate at Chittagong. o'lse^oScccS 
03 ^ 8 , the Magisiroie at Chittagong, in his turn reported the matter to the 
Governor-General at Calcutta. After careful consideralion he decided 
that (he matter was one requii ing serious consideration and that Robert¬ 
son would be the most suitable person to cope with the matter. Ac¬ 
cordingly, Robertson was sent to Chittagong, after being appointed a 
Magistrate and Collector of the place. 

When Robertson arrived at Chittagong in the month of Pyatho of 
the same year he ordered a detachment of soldiers under the command 
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of Subadar Madowin to be stationed on the island of Shapoori. The 
Burmese under Bo Maung; F. and his assistant Maung Uaw and followers 
numbering about tooo came to the British outpost in the month of Ta> 
baung and attacked it. jen>adai’ }jari Singh and lo men were captured 
and taken away to Burmese territory. As for the Subadar Madowin he 
escaped capture because he ran away in time. This Subadar reported 
the matter to the Dowraga at Tek Naaf, The Dowraga, in his turn, 
made a careful leport of the incident and informed the Magistrate at 
Chittagong, Mr. Robertson, that not only were the men belonging to 
the outpost captured by the Burmese but that the latter were openly and 
actively showing that they meant to be hostile towards any body attached 
to the British. When the matter was finally reported lo the Governor- 
Genera], be, knowing lhat the Burmese were very dishonest and crooked 
in their dealings, decided that they should be severely punished. .With 
this end in view he ordered General Morrison to invade Arakan and to 
annex it to the British Dominions in India. 

In the month of Pyatho of the year 1185, a large number of soldiers 
left Calcutta and passing through Chittagong stationed themselves at 
Ramu. These men stationed themselves very carefully, with defensive 
works, at the source of the Hamu creek. The advance post consisted of 
So men and 2 officers. Besides this, at a place called Santhwankan a 
similar outpost was also stationed. At another place called Re-ngan- 
don near Tek Naaf a aimilar outpost was also stationed. The Arakanese 
elders* such as the former Governors of An, Thandaung, interpreters 
Aung Gyaw Rhi, Rai H^aw, Chowdhury Chin Daung, Chowdhury 
Maung Nyo, Interpreter Son Ra Phwe, Teingyaboand bis assistant Aung 
Gywc, Bomio Ran Saik Aung were summoned before the Magistrateand 
were asked to supply the English with suitable men to serve in the 
expedition. So these elders uent about collecting the moat suitable men 
for the purpose, men who were primarily distinguished for their valour 
and bravery. 

A complete platoon having been mobilised from amongst the 
Arakanese, the following men were appointed to serve as officers for 
themt — 

Zaw Ge, Hta We, My at Pyaw, Muiiita, Thauk Kra, Htwe San, 

Pha Hiwe, Tfiey Hnan, and Shwe U. 

The Arakanese contingent consisted altogether of 400 men. 
While the expedition was being planned and on the eve of departure, 
the Burmese Governor of Arakan having appointed Maung Loon as the 
officer in charge, sent a detachment of Soldiers to station themselves at 
Maungdaw and to keep a guard along the frontier.' 'Meanwhile the 
Governor sent the following letter to King Bagyidaw at Ava s— 

I4 Maung San Byaw, the Governor of Arakar^, with deep respect 
and humility beg to make the following report;— 

‘‘The island of Shapoori which has by right belonged to the Kings 
of Burma for several generations past has now been forcibly* occupied 
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by the British. They have not only done this but they are now contem¬ 
plating an organised invasion of Aiakan. .Wcdonol at present possess 
sufficient numbers to oppose this aggression, but if you wish your ser¬ 
vant to subjugate these people and send them to Ava as your Majesty’s 
humble slaves I beg of you to speedily send reinforcemenis from Ava. ” 

Kin^ Bagyidaw having considered the matter very caiefuUy, deci¬ 
ded that the IlngJish were a people who never understood what prece¬ 
dent was, that they were a race who did not respect the old established 
laws of a country, and that they dealt crookedly in the ordinary transac¬ 
tions of life* So that if peace was to be attained in the future the best 
thing that could be done in the circumstances was to attack and take 
over Bengal from the hands of the English. With this end in view he 
summoned Maha Gandoola to his presence and after explaining all the 
details of the affair in Arakan he appointed him Conimander-in-Chlef of 
the forces to be sent. 

Accordingly Mah& Bandoola, accompanied by some distinguished 
officers such as Maung Khine, Maung Zan and so on, with upwards of 
10,000 men came over lo Arakan. But before this contingent arrived 
In Arakan, Maung Aung* the Governor of S&ndoway, Re Hla, the 
Governor of Manaung, Maung Yin Galay, Governor of Ramree and 
Maung San Byaw, the Governor of Mrobaung, with looo men went and 
occupied the smaU island of Na-khaung-do near Haungdaw with the 
object of keeping caceful watch over the frontier. Meanwhile the 
Governor of Letnro and othurs, wishingio gain time, represented matters 
to Robenson saying that From tlilie immemqrial Arakan and Bengal 
had always been friendly, that trade relations had always been esta¬ 
blished between the two countries from which both of them had always 
benefited. If, as now appeared, there were going to be hostilities be¬ 
tween the two couiitrii-s, it would greatly mar their future relations. 
They proposed that to avoid this shameful thing it would be best to talk 
over matters and settle them amicably. 

Robertson, after consulting other people at Chittagong', agreed to 
the proposal to settle the dispute by arbitration and accordingly .sent 
a trusty messenger to the Burmese The matter contained in the letter 
was as follows : — 

‘'The Burmese and ihe British have always been friends In the past. 
There should never be any obsiacle to spoil this friendship and to 
interrupt the friendlj* comrueicial relation between the two people. I am 
very willing to talk over matters with this end in view* At the same 
time it is nothing but riglti ihai the island of Shapoori should be given 
over to the British, if this concession can be made, ihere is reason to 
hope that (here can be no matter or cause of dispute between the two 
people.” This leller was sent by (he Burmese messenger Maung Ku 
who was kepi waiting at Chittagong for the purpose, 

When the Burmese officer.^ received the reply (hey pretended to be 
satisfied with the proposals and sent the messenger back with a letter 
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notifying their consent. Robertson, believing the message, agreed to 
meet the Burmese oHjeers at a conference ond he accordingly set out to 
Naaf. At ihe conference the Burmese finally agreed that Shapoori 
Island should belong to I he Lnglish and that the old trade relations 
between (he two countries should cunlinue on a firm basis, thereby pro¬ 
moting feelings of respect and honour towards each other. The meet¬ 
ing terminated on the 51 h waxing of Tabodwe of the year IJ85 B. C. 
On the eve of departure.to their own homes the Btnmese suggested that 
they should each burnlhelr own defensive w’orks as ;in indication of. 
mutual trust. To this Robertson also agreed, and burnt his defensive 
works on the Shapoori Island. But the Burmese, instead of doing the 
same on their pait, piled up great quantities of straw and set fire to 
them and thereby deceived the Hnglish. Robertson then withdrew his 
forces from (he place and, on his return home, lef( behind an officer 
with 80 men to keep watch at Re^ngan-don Besides this he 

retained the military outpost at Tsan-thwan-gan (so^c^mp and Byinbu- 
taung which is at the source of Ramu creek- At Ramu itself the 
Arakanese levy, with upwards of 4000 others and a few officers 
unrecognisable) were left behind, 

Robertson and the General went back to Chittagong with the re¬ 
mainder of the forces. Shortly after, 7 ships arrived from Bombay. 
Out of these a with 3 cutters was stationed at Naaf River. The 
remainder of the vessels went on to Rangoon vm Cheduba. Meanwhile 
the Uuimese officers stationed nt Maitngdaw whose names were Nga 
San. Maung Lon and Maung E, repeatedly visited the Biitish officers 
on board the ship guarding the channel at Shapoori Island. .With 
presents and sweet word.^ the Burmese made friends. After some time 
the Burmese invited these English officers to their own home, represen¬ 
ting to them that they were veiy anxious to show them hospitality in 
their own fashion. The invitation beirig cordially accepted by the 
British, a day was fixed on which the visit wa.s to be made. The Bur¬ 
mese returned to Maungdaw happily and when they anived there they 
made preparations to arrest (he English officers when they came. The 
unsuspecting officers, on the uppoinled day, wishing to keep (heir 
promise, went to Maungdaw. No sooner were they perceived from a 
distance than the'Burmese leaders went out to meet them as a sign of 
true hospitality and reiteiatecl their friendship and goodwill. iWhlle 
thus talking and laughing in friendly fashion, the English officers were 
led into the Burmese stockade. Immediately afterwards they and their 
followers were overpowered and disarmed. They were then severely 
bound together and sent to Maurg San By aw, the Burmese .Governor 
of MroUaung. The officers arrested were Chew and Ross and their 
followers. 

On their arrival it was suggested (0 the Governor that if something 
could be done to the Captain by way of Yadayay it would be impossible 
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fof the white halos to conquer their country. The Governor was an 
ignorant and short-sighted man. He readily believed in the possibility 
of the suggestion and enquired how it could be done. His advisers 
informed him that in accordance with the ancient practice certain 
ff^ntros should be repeated over them so as to make their natal star 
dwindle and so their power of victory. While these plans were being 
discussed the Minister of the Interior, Maung Zan, being appointed by 
Bandoola to post himself with some men at Aungdet^, suddenly arrived. 
.To this officer, Therefore, the English captives were sent by the Gover¬ 
nor. On enquiries being made as to the circumstances of their capture, 
the Minister Maung Zan severely blamed and scolded Maung San By aw, 
the Governor of Mrohaung, for bis act of ireachery- He said,” “Since 
at a former meeting with the English, you agreed to certain terms and 
promised to end the dispute definitely, you should not have done so 
disgraceful an act. You aje positively base-born and a dishonourable 
man. You are now the sole, cause and originator of the quarrel with 
the English because you have not ortly treacherously captured them but 
treated them with undu^^ severity. I therefore order you to release them 
at once and treat them with proper respect and consideration until the 
arrival of Bandoola.'* Maung San By aw did as he was ordered. 

When Bandoola arrived at Aiingdet, which is close to Mrauk-U 
(Mrohaung) he immediately ordered the English officers and their 
fohowers to be safely conducted to their ship in the Naaf River. 

This was done on the 14th waning of Tabodwe of the year 1135 B.E. 
On their Arrival the officers wrote to Robertson complaining about (heir 
treatment by the Burmese, When Robertson learnt the true facts of 
the case he wrote a report to the Governor-General lo the effect that the 
Burmese were a dishonest, untruthful and promise-bruaking people and 
that the previous agreement entered upon by them • was made with a 
view to deceit. 

Meanwhile, in (be month of Tagu 1185 B.E. Bandoola ordered ihe 
Minister Maung Wa and Ihe Governors of Mrauk-U, Sandoway, Ramree 
and Cheduba to march into the English territory, his object being to 
attack Chittagong. But Rai Hla, the Governor of Cheduba, Informed 
Bandoola that he could not carry out the orders because in the channel 
that separated the island from the main land there were many war 
vessels of all descriptions belonging to the enemy- He was Iherefore 
excused and permitted 10 remain where he was. In ibe same way 
the Governor of Ramree excused himself and remained where he was 
after making his position as secure as possible against a likely attack. 
The remaining leaders concentrated their troops,' which totalled about 
15,000, and on the 3 th waxing of Tagu of the year 1185 B-E. they 
occupied Shapoori Island and planted the Burmese flag on it. 


]. Tbii ii Che preseoC Unding sUge of Mroboang, 
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When the Commander of (he British outpost stationed at Re-ogan- 
don on the Naaf saw what had been done, he reported the matter to 
Robertson. The latter then <]Uickly informing the Governor-General 
sent a letter to the King at Ava in the following terms 

(t) British subjects within the British territory have been 
systematically ill-treated by Burmese officers. 

(2) Shapoori Island has been unjustly claimed by the Burmese. 

(3) Those who have been kept in official charge of Shapooii 
Island according to agreement, have been arrested and taken into 
captivity. 

(4) With the object of settling ibe quarrel a sacred agreement 
had been entered upon between the two notions. 

(5) The capture of olTicials who had been stationed to guard the 
channel at the mouth of the river. 

(6) The planting of the Burmese flag on the .Shopoori Island. 
Considering all the circumstances aforesaid it appear^ that the King of 
Ava, knowing full well the many dishonouiable deeds committed by his 
officers in Aiakan, did not check nor use sufficient control over them. 
Therefore it is justifiable to consider him as being a consenting party to 
those deeds. On the other hand, it is not due to the weakness of our 
armies that we are preserving silence. Our old friendship with the 
former kings of Burma has preserved out goodwill up to now. Our 
silence has been due to the desire to increase our mutual respect and 
goodwill and to preserve the lives of our fellow men 'from wanton des¬ 
truction- While we have been calm and honourable, the Burmese have 
been shifty, inconsiderate, indiscreet and deceitful. They have totally 
disregarded the wisdom imparted by precedents- Their conduct resemb¬ 
les the case of a small fly or a bee who unhesitatingly and without fear 
attempts to drink up the whole otean. Such Is our message to the old 
King of .Ava*’. 

When this letter reached the Burmese King he ortiered the Gover¬ 
nor of Regu to reply in evasive terms which, for the most part, consisted 
of a tissue of lies. Meanwhile, on the first waning day of Tagu of the 
year 1185 B.E., Maung Wa, the Minister of the Intelior, with the other 
high military officers, including Nfaung San Dyaw, the Governor of 
Mrauk-U. was ordered to pioceed to British territory with a force of 
15,000 men. This force marched by way of f.etwedet toad on tlie Mayu 
and by way of Aleihangyaw. When the Commander of. the British 
troops, at Re-ngan*don and the Chaungtba Bomin Pha-kya-kwa of the 
Myothit River beaid of the Burmese advance, they immediately went to 
Ramu and reported the matter to Captain Pringle, who was in command 
of the Arakanese levy. The latter did not believe (hem and so bis 
spformers were ordered to be imprisoned for about 3 days. 
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On ihe 5 ih waxing of Kason of the year J jfi6 B. E. the Burmese 
army arriveO ai the British outpost at S^anthwangan. When this news 
was reported to Captain Fringle, he and another ofRccr 
o 5»6^) marched out to that place- With them they also took two elephants 
loaded with cannon. They cuine upon the Burmese army during the 
. night at a place about 8 miles from Ramu. The Burmese immediately 
i fired on the British and caused them to lose a cannon, which fell off one 
I of the elephants. The Arakanese leaders*, Ran Zalk -^ung and Mra 
' Phaw with 8o men, dashed into the Burmese Jines and rescued the 
/ cannon. But on the followirjg morning, seeing that they were getting 
the worst of the deal, the British fell back upon Ramu and further 
strengthened their defensive works. Meanwhile, the .small garrisons 
stationed at other outposts came into the military base at Ramu. The 
Burmese lemained to refresh themselves for 3 or 4 days at .Santhwangan 
and advanced directly on Ramu. On the toth waxing of Kason of the 
I same year the Burmese reached the outskirts of Ramu and entrenched 
: themselves at places known as Razabuk and Onkhali. Whereupon some 
■ of the Chiiiagonians and Arakanese ran away from Ramu and hid ihem- 
I selves in the jungle. Some remained behind c<;n.«oling themselves with 
the assurance that the Burmese hnd never been able to defeat the British 
and that they would never do so. But there were others who went 
within the British fortifications determined to throw in their lot with 
the English whether they won or lost the contest. A few Chittagonians 
I who had been forcibly deprived of (heir belongings by the Burmese de* 
\ liberated among themselves whether they should complain of the matter 
to the English or not. While they were in this state of indecision, the 
Burnjese burnt their houses and killed and consumed their cattle. As a 
result of this highhanded ireaimeni (he Chittagonians made a strong 
protest. Their only reward was the e-xecution of 19 of their spokesmen. 
Seeing this, the remainder speedily dispersed in great confusion. 

For about 3 days, the stiuggle continued between the EngiUh and 
the Burmese, after which it was made clear that the superiority of the 
latter was undoubted. Then the Arakanese leader.^i, namely tlic former 
Governor of An, Aung Gyaw, Rom in Ran Zaik Aung and an Arakanese 
Subadar appi'oached Captain Pringle and suggested to him to remain 
within the fortifications with 500 Zaunggyi soldiers nnd to 

allow' (he Arakanese levy and some others to sally forth and attack the 
Burmese. But Captain Pringle would not permit this. Consequently, the 
defenders being without food and water for 4 days, suffered great hard¬ 
ships. About loo Zaunggyl soldiers were killed in the action. The 
, Burmese also lost about 500 soldiers. But this loss made no impression 
on them because of their numerical .superiority. In fact, on the 4th day 
of the struggle, the Burmese had more men than they had at the start 
because of reinfo icemen is which arrived in quick succession. Fully 
realising the danger of their situation the Arakanese chiefs requested 
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Captain I’ringle to remove the non'Combntanis, consisting of >nen and 
women numbering about a thousand altogether, so that they might seek 
shelter elsewhere- Captain Pringle then ordered a slightly wounded 
Adjutant (o take cha^eof these people and to place on (wo elephants 
R$. 30 | 000 f being the pay of the soldiers, and to escort them to some 
place out of harm’s way, and then to return back to the fort- While 
these people were being escorted out of the fort by the Arakanese levy, 
the Burmese tried to intercept them by gun fire. Owing to this, about 
100 men and women lost their lives. But the Arakanese levy with their 
precious charge forced their way through and managed to reach a place 
of safety. As they were about to return back lothe fort it was ascertained 
that the English forces which remained behind, had been overwhelmed 
and killed by the Burmese- Only a young British officer managed to 
escape on horseback. Pour British officers and 500 men lost their lives- 
When the Arakanese leaders came to know this, they considered that 
their return to the fort would be useless against such fearful odds, so on 
the full moon day of iCason of the year T186 B.E. they marched back lo 
Chittagong. On their journey, when they reached a place called Hala- 
bun, they lost an elephant which was killed by Burmese gunfire. They 
took the remaining elephant and (he Adjutant safely into Chitugong. 
This catastrophe happened because the Burmese practised deceit. They 
first signed an agreement to end the doarrel, so as to throw off all suspi¬ 
cion; then like a thief in the night they suddenly mustered their force 
and attacked the English. . Had they not done so they would never have 
been victorious, But the Burmese shamefully boasted that the viciory 
was entirely due to their own invincible prowess. They remained 
entrenched atllamu within their strong defensive works and then scoured 
the country for paddy, rice and other eatable things, which they accumu¬ 
lated in vast granaries. 

When the Burmese thus took their station at Ramu the inhabitants 
of the surrounding country ran away for shelter by land and by sea (o 
Chittagong. 

While these things were Inking place, Bandoola was suddenly 
recalled to Burma to oppose the British forces that had landed at Rart- 
goon. So he immediately sent orders to the Commander of the Bur¬ 
mese foKCs in Chittagong lo abandon the scheme of the conquest of 
Chittagong and to return with all his men into Burma, ,The Burmese, 
during their departure from Ramu, found that they had about 200 men 
who, owing to the wounds they had received, could not march back 
along with (he main force. So, thinking that if (hey were allowed to 
remain in that place they would surely go into Cbiltagong and give in¬ 
formation to the English, they killed these wretched soldiers to a mao. 
The remainder then marched back towards Burma. 

The first news of the Burmese retreat was sent on to Robertson by 
the people who had escaped from the hands of the Burmese. In addi¬ 
tion to that, a Commander of a British vessel who had been stationed to 
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keep watch at the moutli of the Mahazcr River, also followed the Burmese 
retreat for some time, ajtd when he had fully ascertained that they were 
marching back, he returned to Chittagong and informed Roberison 
about il. This same officer also went to Ramu and saw the scene of the 
last occupation of the place by the Burmese, who left behind all their 
stores of provisions. 

Having taken an inventory of all the things left by the Burmese he 
sent it on to Robertsoft. RoWtson then reported the full facts of the 
matter to the Governor-General at Calcutta. Meanwhile Roberison’or¬ 
dered the Commander of the vessel to return to Ramu and fo distribute 
all the provisions left by the Burmese amongst the poor and needy in¬ 
habitants of the surrounding country who had suffeied by the lace Bur¬ 
mese aggression. He also ordered that all gardens and fields which had 
been destroyed by the Burmese be reconstructed and put into proper 
order, so as to make them useful and serviceable as before. From the 
month of Wagoung of the same year he ordered the leaders of the 
Arakanese’as well as the Chitcagonians to collect together boats of all 
descriptions. He said Chat he wanted boats varying from 13 fathoms in 
length to 15 fathoms, to the number of about 300. In the same year, 
from the month of Thadingyut, coolies and servants to the eKtent of 
10,000 men were also collected from various places. 

• General Morrison received definite orders, from the Governor- 
General that Arakan should be fonbteith invaded and taken away from 
thb Bunnese. Th^ necessary number ef soldiers being collected together, 
consisting of a regiment of Zaunggyi, a regiment of British soldiers, and 
a regiment of Madras Infantry, over 10,000 in all, General Morrison 
ordered them to proceed by means of vessels in the month of Tazaung- 
mon of the same year. These leaders arrived at Chittagong in the 
month of Nadaw of the same year. Robertson was also ordered to 
proceed to Arakan by overland route. About 200 Arakanese servants 
were also sent over to Rangoon to serve with the British forces. The 
British force under Morrison intended for the invasion of Arakan con¬ 
sisted of the following : — 

1000 Madrasi soldiers,.600 Arakanese soldiers, 1000 British soldiers 
and 500 Cavalry. Besides these there were 10,000 other soldiers toge¬ 
ther with servants and coolies. This force marched in two divisions by 
land and by sea on the nth waxing of Fyatho of the year 11S6 B. E. 

On the lath waning of the same month, they arrived at Re-ngan-don 
on the Naaf. They remained there for about 10 days. Meanwhile the 
division that came along by water also arrived there. .When the Bur¬ 
mese outpots, stationed at Maungdaw, Nakhoungdo and Letwedak saw 
the British forces in such great numbers, they got very greatly alarmed 
and were afraid to retain their positions and offer resistance. Just as the 
Nagas and olher serpents are frightened by the sounds produced by the 
flapping of the wings of a garuda bird, so also the Burmese, rather thait 
meet this fearful foe, ran away from their posts in great confusion. 
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The Arakanese who lived at Maungclaw were ver)’ glad to see this. 
They were also glad that a people who should be real rulers over them 
were now advancing to attack their country. So the elders among them 
. collected together and went over to the English lines at Re^ngan-doi), 
carrying with them valuable and suitable presents. On their arrival 
there they reported what had happened on the Burmese side. They 
also requested to be taken under British protection and to be permitted 
to serve them faithfully. But Robertson and the British ofBcers were 
not quite willing to believe this report. So, to make things doubly sure, 
the Arakanese leaders from Maungdaw were imprisoned. Captain 
Dickenson, the officer-in-charge of the Arakanese levy, v;&si then ordered 
to take about looo men and to march on to Maungdaw with the object 
of ascertaining the true facts of the matter. Dickenson look with him 
the followers of the Arakanese leaders who came over from Maungdaw 
to show him the proper way, and on the and waxing of Tabodwe n86 
B. E. he marched to that place. When he reached there he found out 
definitely that the Burmese had abandoned the 3 outposts in question. 
On his return to the base he lost an elephant loaded with cannon by a 
fall from a hillside. When Robertson found out that the report was 
perfectly true he ordered a general advance on Maungdaw. They arrived 
at that place on the 10th waxing of Tabodwe of the same year and en* 
camped there. Meanwhile a satisfactory road^ was made through the 
jungles by (he coolies consisting of Arakanese and ChitUgonians, lead¬ 
ing from Maungdaw to Angumaw^. After the road was completed, the 
British force advanced by means of this road to Angumaw on the 5th 
waning of Tabodwe. Arriving there, they encamped again fot some 
time. The division that went by river anchored off the mouth of the 
Kaladan. Captain Drummond and a few others went out reconnoitring 
the place. When it was ascertained that there was a Burmese outpost 
at Sindetmaw^ they returned to their vessels and fired a few shots from 
(heir cannon towards this outpost. The Burmese garrison speedily 
abandoned their post in great confusion. The Thugyi of Pei nnechaung* 
was forcibly taken onboard one of these vessels and, when the tide 
arose, the'vessels weighed ar^chor and entered the Kaladan. The Peinne- 
chaung Thugyi acting as thdr guide, the whole fleet advanced up the 
river and anchored off the coast of Urittaung^. 

Meanwhile Robertson and his land forces encamped at Angumaw 
were rather anxious because they had not heard anything from the divi¬ 
sion that had left by water under General Morrison. So, with a view to 
finding out what the matter was they sent Fernandez (aeocSuloJ) and a 
few others to investigate. So Fernandez and his men crossed the Mayu 
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and by means of a small connecting creek they went towards UriUaong. 
iWhen they arrived at the Urittaung Fagoda they were glad to see the 
British flag which was planted there by General Morrison’s party anchor¬ 
ed close by. So they hastened to that spot and having found some men^ 
they were speedily taken lo the General. 

When the anxieties of Robertson and other officers were told to 
him, the General wrote-a letter in which he explained everything and 
sent it back to Robertson. .While Morrison was awaiting I he arrival of 
Robertson and his land forces he ordered jo vessels with 500 soldiers in 
' all to investigate the Burmese positions on the river. This contingent 
\ arrived at Chaungphela > outpost. When the Burmese saw it approach^ 

: ing them ihey made preparations for defence. One of the three-mas¬ 
ters which went ahead of the rest got stranded in shallow water. The 
' Burmese seeing this.were very glad and they Immediately opened Are on 
I the attackers. The Commander of the vessel then gave orders to retal* 

^ iale, but the Driiish fire being a bit too high, the shots went over the 
1 Burmese. For this reason there was not much damage done to the 
[ Burmese outpost. As for the British, they lost two officers and four 
* men by Burmese gunfire and over 30 were wounded. When the lido 
, arose and the vessel floated once again, the British fire on the outmost 
I took 'eHert and wounded the Burmese Commander, Maung Lon, in .his 
] left arm. When this happened Maung San Byaw, Governor of Mrau^-u, 

^ and Me followers ran away fr^m (he outpost. After this, the British 
returned I towing away the vessel that was stranded. 

When Bandoola was suddenly summoned back to Burma he left 
behind his able assistant, Minister of the Interior, Maung Zan, as 
Commandei-in*Chief of the Birrmese forces in Arakan. As soon as the 
latter look charge, the first thing be did was to arrest Maung San Byaw, 
the Governor of Mrauk-u, and put him into jail for his cowardly desertion 
of the outpost at Chaungphela, But he did not remain in jail for long, 
foi he was set at liberty after 3 days. 

The Commander Maung Zan proceeded lo supply the many out¬ 
posts disirtbuied about the country with sufficient ejuantities of arm.s and 
ammunition, and he strictly commanded that on no account should the 
Burmese soldiers letreat and that no quarter was to be given on their 
side. 

The land forces under Robertson crossed over Ihe Mayu and when 
(hey reached Kyuckraniaung^^ ihey encamped there for the night. 
The nexi morning at about 6 a.in. they advanced on the Burmese out¬ 
post ai Padaw?- As soon as they reached it, which was at half past 
one in the day, about 200 men aiiacked it vigorously and after half an 
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hour's figbiing, the Burmese coinpleiel)’ abnndoned their outpofti. As ' 
soon as it was taken the British column remained there for a shoit time 
and advanced northward (o Ziza, where they enr.imped for the night. 

On the 8th waxing of Tagti of the seme year the British soldiers, the 
Arakanese levy and the Madras Infantry joined forces and togeihor 
matched on to Mahatli- But when they reached the Mahati stream 
which separated them from the I'agoda itself U was found impossible to 
ford it owing to the high tide. After wailing there for about 3 hours, 
the waters subsided and they easily forded it and then immediately 
marched on to the attack of the Burmese outpost around the I’agodn. 

The Burmese were terribly alarmed, and without the Uiiiish having to 
fire a shot, r^in away in great confusion. The running awav of the 
Burmese resembled the stampede of all forest-dwelling animals when 
they suddenly meet face to face the awfui majesty of the Kesarara Lion. 

The cowardly conduct of the Burmese subsequently provoked much 
laughter in the British camp. When the Biiiibh held Mahati they 
wantonly did much damage and destruction to Ihe Mahati pagoda and 
other sunounding religious buildings. Indeed the British milicaiy*com¬ 
mander actually lived inside the image shrine for the time being. 

About 10 Burmese soldiers were found hiding there. They were arrest- ^ 
id and taken as prisoners. From Mahati, the column advanced further ^ 
north, and when they airived at the Paungdok Plain they encamped 
there, waiting for the approach of the rest of the force from which they 
had separated. 

When the main body had come up and joined the advance column 
that was -waiting on the plain of Paungdok, they paused for a while to 
deliberate as to^ the best method of attacking the formidable city of , ^ 

Mrauk-u, which was surrounded by three rows of stone walls- ' 

The elaborate preparations carefully thought out for the achieve¬ 
ment of this object resembled somewhat the plans adopted by rhe 
Thagyamin on the eve of the great struggle between his mighty army 
and that of the Asuras. {Here Ihe avihor goes into a great deal of un- 
necessary details describing Ike uniforms of Ike various regiments employ¬ 
ed m the aliitek on Mrokavng). The troops that took part in this attack 
consisted of the following;— 

A company of the Arakanese levy, a company of the Madras Infan¬ 
try, two companies of British soldiers, two companies of Zaunggyi 
soldiers and 300 Pioneers with scaling ladders. The first attack was 
made on the eastern gate of the city known even to this day aa ICwanae- 
paungwQ. it was made on the loth waxing of/t^agu of the same*year at 
^ in the ’morning before dawn. So stout was the resistance offered by 
the Burmese and so great was the difficulty of the. situation, that the 
atmek proved unsuccessful. The British suffered a severe reverse here. 
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Two Cavalry soldiers> 300 Madrasi soldiers, ao Zaiinggyi soldiers, 3 
British soldiers, and 2 Uria soldiers lost their lives. As for ihe Araka.' 
nese levy, only the Commanding Olhcer and loc men escaped entirely 
without a scratch.. Seeing that any further attack on the Burmese posi¬ 
tion would be fraught with serious consequences to themselves, the 
British Commander ordered a retreat and the entire force fell back upon 
the Paungdok plain. The reason why the Burmese got the belter of 
the deal in this transaction was because Maitng San Byaw, the Governor 
of the city, and his son Maung Whike Kay were placed to defend this 
gateway, and being persons of the greatest authority in the city they 
were able to collect together In their service the pick of the Burmese 
soldiers at Mrauk-U. 

At the southern gateway known, as Naw-hle-taung Gate, Bo Maha- 
2eta was placed in command. On the western side of the city at a place 
called Sabaseik or Babutaung^, Sik^ Naymyo-Alan-Kyaw-zaw and Maung 
Lon were placed in command. On the'north of the city at the gateway 
close'to the Shitthaung temple Naymyo Thiha was placed in command. 
Mingyi Maha*thiha-thu Maung Zan, the Burmese Commander-in-chief, 
and Maha Minhla-iaza Maung Khine as second in command, stationed 
themselves on the fop of Sangataung hill and directed the defensive ope^ 

' alioas of the city. As for the British, after passing a night on the plain 
of l^^UDgdok* early ne^t morning, the Commander summoned Robertson 
I and the other officers to a consultation. That day the only thing which 
' Che British did was to detach a party of men to station themselves some 
distance away from the eascei n gate and to keep up a desultoty fire. They 
were strictly ordered not to approach close enough to be harmed in any 
way, This idea was simply to deceive the Burmese. Thus they spent 
another night during which they put up a large mound of earth, which 
was about i$ to so cubits In height. On this they mounted a cannon 
and kept it ready for the morrow. The next day they fired it towards 
the place where the Burmese Commander-in-chief was stationed. As the 
shot fell very close to that officer the Burmese were thoroughly alarmed, 
So they hauled down a very large cannon known as Mingala Praung from 
the top of Lwantaung*, which had been placed there ever since the time 
of the Arakanesekjngs. This cannon was conveyed with great difficulty 
to the hill known as Lelhataung close to the eastern gate. When they 
found that tt could not be mounted on the top of this hill, the majority 
of the soldiers defending fhe eastern gate were called away to assist In 
the work, leaving behind only a few men to guard it. On Ihe evening 
of that day the British Commander summoned the Arakanese chiefs and 
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asked them the best way of ftitaeking the city. Whereupon, the former 
Arakanese Governors of An and Thandaun^, and Chowdhury Maung 
Nyo made enquiries amongst the rest of the Arakanese, and having found 
sorne men who had intimate knowledge of the city defences owing to 
their frequent dealings with the Hurmese, took them to the presence of 
the Uritish Commander. After they had presented these men with suit¬ 
able presents in accordance with Ivastern custom, they were closely 
questioned regarding the city. They informed the General that because 
the city of Mrauk-U was surrounded by three walls xt was not a very 
easy task to take n by assault. The only method by which this object 
could be achieved with comparative ease was to scale (he l.elhataung hill 
which was to the west of the Eastern Cate and to launch a vigorous 
attack on that position. They .said that it was the only place possible, 
falling which they could not ihink of any other place which should offer 
them better advantages. Hearing these words the General at once decid¬ 
ed to make a vigorous effort to capture thi.s hill. So accordingly a 
British officer with 8o British soldiers accompanied by lifes and drums 
scaled up the side of T.ethaiaung hill at about cne o’ deck in the night. 
They were guided by an Arakanese named Mo-reik-ke. Kortunately for 
the British the Burmese Commander and his men happened to be very 
tired. They were In the middle of a heavy .slumber owing to the fatigue 
of the previous few* days. Besides, the scaling party did their work so 
silently that the Burmese were completely surprised. A good number 
of them lost their lives In the sudden onset while the remainder ran away 
in grea^confusion. As soon as the British found tbemselves masters of 
the hill, the fffes and drums suddenly struck up a brisk tune and the men 
with one accord raised up shout after shout. So sudden was the noise 
and so great was the confusion among the Burmese soldiers, (hat all 
(hose who wer$ within the city, woke up from their sleep. Their first 
thoughts were that the British had entered the city and were marching 
upon them to mete out severe punishment. In a moment there was 
great confusion, everybody left his home with any property he could get 
hold of and attempted to leave the city without further Joss of time. 

When the British General and all those who were left outside the 
city gate heard of the great confusion prevailing in the city, they knew 
at once that the Burmans and other inhabitants were trying their best to 
abandon the place. The Commander ordered his men not to enter the city 
but to wait outside and abide their time. Some Burmans ran away 
through the gateway near the Shitthaung temple. .Some ran away by 
way of the road that led along the foot of (he Thingyettaw pagoda^. 
Others ran away by rhe high road that led to (he MahamUhi temple. 
This desertion of the city continued from about one-o’ deck on Thurs¬ 
day night till about noon on the following day. This general stampede 
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resembled the panic among the Nagas caused by the hearing of the 
sound produced by the flapping of the wings of the garuda* bird. It 
also resembled the panic among the Gandharvas^ caused by an angry 
glance of King Wethawanna-^ (Vaicravan**) who is orte of the four 
guardian kings of the world. {His oilier name is Kubera. He is the 
reg^eul of the north). Thus were the Burmese and the Arekanese in¬ 
habitants of Mrauic-u brought to great hardships and tribulations. 
{Here the uutkor indulges in a series of flattering parallels between the 
power, glory and might of British armies and warriors of the invincible 
2 ‘hagyamin. Since it is directly unconcerned with the present narrative 
these word'Piclures hove been omiltedm Translaror.) 

As soon as it was ascertained that the city was welUnig^h deserted 
the Commander gave orders (o his troops not only to open the city gates 
and enter therein, but he also gave up the whole city lo the tender 
niercizs of his soldiers for three whole days within which they were 
I permitted to take for themselves anything that they desired or could lay 
] their hands upon. On the fourth day it was ordered that nobody should 
i touch anything on pain of severe punishment. After this, by beat of 
\ drum throughout the city it was notified for public information that (i) 
j any body who takes for his own purpose the wives and daughters of the 
t people without their consent, shall be most severely punished, (a) all 
I people left behind should enter their own houses and dwell at 
peace without any restraint or' fear, (^) all those people in disobedience 
of these orders wWhide in tlve jv^les and the hills, will be searched 
out by the soldiers and brought into the city under arrest. subse- 
' quent denial will be of any avail. 

When the people heard these orders they all returned to their 
homes and followed their ii.suai pursuits. As for the Burmese offlei a Is 
and people, some of them returned to Burma by way of the Leinro river 
and through the Sedokcara Pass across the Vomas. Sonse returned to 
the city of Mrauk-ii and occupied their own homes. As soon as it was 
known rhroughour the country that the city of Mrauk-u had fallen into 
•the possession of the British, the elders of (he villages came into the city 
from all directions bearing presents to the British Commander, and at the 
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thief OtitiaratU orSoptiya, aii] ihay are atlendantiof Obrbaraabtra (Dbetaratiha) sear* 
diao of the aa*t 

S. loBoddhiei mythotogy.Ute nteu&'ain Me'O.io thee otte of oniverae, i$ eoardad 
by fear*' b«r«io.]jke " ktnga of the demon*. ThMo are Cl) ^vbero. Kurera or Vatcra. 
'rau*, atao called Dbanada, Dhenapati, Yakaba.tAja, et"., tb* Blndn Plutm nr the |cd of 
weatih ; br ialhe r*jr'nt of the North, aod bis attribute* arr^-a pike wiitva ilae, aad a rat 
oriiioopooa«that*AmM*jewH»;^ieO’lourya>toi'. tS) rirvWAoba. rbe rolar ol'he Seotb and 
chief of the KoB.bbanda*, Ha attriVii'ee teir» a be^me* of the akio of nn elepbant’a bead 
esdalons a«ord j hh colrur^rren. (3* the rad kine of ibe Wot and roler of 

tbo Na^aa, «hoae ateribui** are a jewel and a aneka (4) Phiitaraifilra (DhaUralthal. 
caardianofthcBaat. 
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same lime ihey wok their oath of allegiance. The Rrifish Commander 
and Robertson (hen gradually restored peace among the people. The 
Arakanese levy was stationed near the Shiuhaung temple. The /aung- 
gyi soldiers were placed near the tree which is the abode of ihe Mfauk*u 
«flt, the Guardian Deity of the city. The British soldiers where placed 
within (he palace enclosure. Then (he middle of (he inner walls of the 
city was ordered to be pulled down. There were also some troops 
stationed to occupy the foot of (he Babutaung hill. 

In the year *146 B. V.., when the Burmese had conquered Arakan, 
they built on the top of Shwekuiaung, which is to (he north-east of the 
palace, a small pagoda called Aung-zedi^ in commemoration of their 
conquest of Arakan. This pagoda was pulled down^ nnd in its place a 
temporary court house was built in which Robertson took his residence 
and transacted business at the same time. Ihe interpreter Aung Gyaw 
Rhi, who accompanied the British force from Chittagong, wa.s appoinied 
Dewan, The former Governor of An was also appoinied a revenue 
officer of Mrauk-o. Besides these, all the other Arakanese elders who 
came along from Chittagong with the British, were also given suitable 
appointments. 

From the time of the first occupation* of Mraui-u till the month of 
.Wazo of the year m 8? B. E., great sickness prevailed in the city and 
many soldiers, numbering over 1000, succumbed toil. When all these 
arrangements were completed, Robertson appointed Charles Pa ton to be 
Governor of Mrauk-u and then marched on to the island of Ramree. 

This ends the lirst part of the British operations in Arakan describ* 
ing the fall of Mrauk-ii. 

In Part 11 , I will now relate the history of the capture of the island 
of Chediiba by the English East India Company. 

As has already been staled, Min-rc-hla, the Governor of Cheduba, 
remained behind in his charge superintending the for li heat ions of the 
place against a possible attack by the British. Meanwhile, Bauug.lan 
«Wun, who had been sent by Bandoola with a Burmese contingent, joined 
him there, and between the two of them they had carried, out great 
improvements to the defences and gave an increased sense of security to 
the people. Meanwhile the British vessels from India arrived oft the 
coast of Cheduba and anchored in the channel separating the island from 
the main land. General Morrison, wishing to find out the best places 
for anchorage along the coast of ihe island, sent a small vessel with an 
officer and 2 guns in the guise of a merchant. Min>re 4 )]a, the Governor 
of Cbeduba, being completely deceived, believed that the man was a real 
merchant, and having gladly accepted presents, entertained him suitably 

). Ib Ibis pigodslltB Banufte alto bBtHBefinall Pi(di4( T4ik, 

the r«c«juSoB et nu«d iiorki io Pali 4od BDnDMB, Nw »r« ih« gnw of JtMib 
•Mdim who caecoatedlo ttie Bvfal cKbibU. VofortcBiWj dity u* co Ttrgtt ispkad, 
tbougb tb« lort)ity ie veil koo^o Ui tin pntai iababitoti. 
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and allowed him to depart. The officer, before he returned, look careful 
notes and made careful plans regarding the approaches to the island and 
the defences wHMn it. Having learnt all these facts in detail, in the 
year 1186 B.H., on the 8th waxing of Kason, General Morrison ordered 
the vessels to approach the island without hesitation. From about 6 a. m. 
till about 2 p. m., the island was bombarded incessantly. The Hritish 
soldiers entered the city through the north gate and the Madras Infantry 
through the east gate, fighting their way in the whole lime. The Bur¬ 
mese, finding themselves unable to withstand the British attack, aban< 
doned the place and ran away from the city. The Burmese lost in men 
and women over tooo people. There were over jeo wounded- The 
Brillsb lost over 200 and over 30 were wounded. Min-re-bla, the Gover¬ 
nor of Cheduba, was captured. After the capture of Chedoba, the 
inhabitants of the place were treated kfndly so as to win their confidence. 
Moreover, they were permitted to dwell in their own homes In peace and 
without fuiher molestation. The British forces then encamped at 
Cheduba, while Min-re«hla, the Governor of Cheduba, together with hi.s 
wife and children were sent to the Governor-General at Calcutta. This 
istheendof Partll wherein is described the siege and capture of 
Cheduba. The history relating to the siege end capture of Ramawaddy 
or Kamree will now be related. 

Bandoola also sent one Palaung Siki at the head of a Burmese 
conlingent to garrison Ramree. On his arrival, he consulted Maung 
Yin Galay, the Burmese Governor of Ramree, regarding the details of 
ihe defences. It was then decided that 500 soldiers should be^stationed 
at Kyaukchaung village. 500 soldiers were stationed at Aung-hla-maw. 
500 soldiers armed with fire-arms were stationed at the left bank of the 
entrance to the Tanchaung creek. On the right bank of the same creek 
1000 soldiers were stationed. These were the various outposts defend¬ 
ing the approaches to the city, where the main body remained behind 
strong fortifications. Meanwhile, General Morrison, who was in occupa¬ 
tion of Cheduba, sent 3 ships and 3 cutters with 500 men under the com¬ 
mand of a British officer to attack the Burmese outpost at Aung-lila-maw. 
This was carried out on the i2lh waxing of Nayon in the year 1106 B. E. 
The Burmese at first offered a stout resistance, but eventually they were 
i defeated and the position was abandoned. 

The officer-in-charge of the outpost reported the disaster to (lie 
Commander Qi Ramree. Wheieupon, the latter and the Governor march- 
I'd out with iooo men and opposed the British advance. This time, 
superior numbers ptevailed and the small Briiisb force had to letieat. 
On the 2nd waxing of Wazo of the same year, another attack was launch¬ 
ed on the Burmese by way of Remyai Chaung creek. On ibis occas¬ 
ion also 500 men were employed. On landing, the men had to pass 
through a mangrove swamp in deep mud. Thus, tired and dejected, 
they met the Burmese and were driven back. At this venture, the British 
left behind a wounded officer and 10 men killed. AnazT, the interpretet 
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who guided the force on this expedition, was suspected of treachery 
because it was subsequently found that he had secret lelations with the 
Burmese, He was therefore sent under arrest to Calcutta. As for the 
Hritish, they remained on the islands of Cheduba and Sagu without 
doing* anything further- \iui, in the meantime, so great was the powet 
and glory of the Rriiish and t)feir lucky star being in fhe ascendant, the 
Burmese, though they were within strong fortifications abandoned 
Ramrce and ran away into Burma. When this happened, Maung Shwc 
Uaw, the ihosi influential resident of the place, having told the people 
not to have any fear, succeeded in restoring peace and order in the 
capital as well as in (he .surrounding country. He theu wrote a long 
letter explaining the whole situation, and invited the British to take 
possesfiion of the place. Moreover, he slated that the people were all 
willing to serve the Hriiish and to take the oath of allegiance. This 
letter wa.s sent by the Arakaneje elders Thale, San Ua Phwe, Mooiha, 
Pba Rhee and a Mahomed an by name .Abdulla. When Robertson re* 
ceived this message he would not believe it uc flrst, but due enquiries 
having proved the accuracy of the information, he, with a force of about 
700 men, entered Ramrec and took possession of the place without oppo' 
sition, on the 4th waxing of Kason of the year 1187 B. R. at 8 a. m. 
Captain Phillips was then appointed Governor of the district to restore 
law and order and to administer the country. Part lU of tiie history, 
relating to the siege and capture of Ramree is here ended. 

Pari IV. The history relating to the siege and capture of Dwara- 
waddy (or Sandoway) will now be related. 

In the same way, Min Maung .Aung, the Governor of Sandoway, 
after having strengthened the defences of the city, stationed 500 soldiers 
at Khamaung-don. The same nuthber of soldiers were stationed at Sin> 
Ichaung*wa and at Pai-re. in spile of all these warlike preparations the 
British stationed at .Sagu Island showed no concern whatsoever. The 
Burmese then abandoned the city and ran aw*ay into Burma m the month 
of Kason of the year 1187 B. li. The British then entered Sandoway 
and took possession of it. Captain Dalgaity was appointed Governor of 
the district. This is the end of Part IV, being the history relating 
to the siege and capture of Sandoway. 

The history relating to the war between the Company and the 
Burmese in Burma and the taking over of that country, has already been 
made known by the historians of Mculmein*. 

This history of the war in Arakan was written by Saya Maung Boon 
at the request of Henry Hopkinson, the Commissioner of Arakan, in (he 
year laio U. B, (164S A. D.) 


1 . Tbie ludoablvdl? rflf«n> vt a work la 9ttfBeM*biob was ilrst pablUhv) aaoiyot 
at Moaltnaio io 18&. A copy of thla U oow ia tbo traotlatar'a po»a»9»i9o. 
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Ngan-tUiw-vsbay Walihu or The Siory of Iho Hamndryfld. 

Uy San Shwu Bu. 

r.onj^, long ago die re lived a widow wJ)Ose worJdly possessions con« 
sisicd only of (hree bcnuttful dcuglucrs. Aldiougfi slie was very very 
poor she would noi permit any <if Iier daugiiiciji lo do any form of 
manual labour, for she considered it far too xoogh for the girls who 
were in every w'ay suited to become the brides o( grandees and princes. 
So allowing them to Idle away ibdr lime at home, the women used to sei 
out alone every day, either lo gadicr firewood in ihe forest or to catch 
fish in the river. Life was indeed hard for her, but she felt it not. For 
her sole care was to promote the comfort and happiness of her daughters 
in whose high deslin^ she had the utmost confidence. 

One day slic look down Iut wicker basket to the river to catch fish. 
After several hours of paticni toil she dtd not succeed in catching any. 
Hut on the last allcmpi, in.siead of a fi.sh, a hamadryad entered the 
basket* She cuiscd her bad luck and the snake at the some time. So 
intending to kill the reptile later on she carried it home* When she got 
there she placed the Iwskcl in a corner and went about her other business. 
Meanwhile the snake silently slid out of the basket and got into a 
large earthen jar of condiment. When the woman returned to the 
basket later on she could not find the snake, and thinking it had left the 
house she dismissed it altogether front her thoughts. 

Some d.iys afterwards the woman went up ;o the jar with the object 
of caking out some condiment, and as she dipped her hand into it, the 
snake coiled itself so tightly round the hand ifiat she could not puU it 
out again. So in her eKtreme fear and pain she thus spoke to the 
snake: 

Worthy snake, if you desire 
To wed my eldest daughter, 

Loosen your coils I 

In reply the snake lightened Us coils more than before. Again she 
spoke : 

Worthy snake, if you desire 
‘To wed my younger daughter, 

Loosen your coils I 

In n'ply ihc tightness increased all the more. 'I'Jicn for the third 
lime she said : 

NVorihy snake, if you desire 
To wed my youngesi daughter, 

Loosen your coils I 

Immediately after this the coils fell off and she was free. 
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Night having set in, ihc good woman prepared a room and told her 
youngest daughter to sleep in it with (he sn;ike who, from that time for¬ 
ward, sbouJd be looked upon as her JegUimaie husband. So (he poor 
girl entered the bridal chamber in fear and nembling, and awaited (he 
coming of her reptilian husband with resignation. Af(er a li((lf while 
she saw him gliding into (he room; but to her great joy and astonish¬ 
ment she saw that as soon as he neared her bed the snaky .•.kin peeled off 
from his body, transforming him into a marvellously linndsume youth. 
Now, as a matter of fact, he was no snake at all, but was in reality a 
very powerful uflt " ho weni about disguised as a snake. ..Every night 
tn the privacy of his own room he bcci.me a young man, (hough from 
early morning till the following night he roamed about the bouse as a 
snake. 

Meanwhile the giri appeared to l>e perfectly snilsfled and happy 
wiih her lot. She neither complained nor uttered a word of protest. 
Her elder sisters wondered a great de.il as (o bow she could possibly 
put up with a husband who was a loathsome, slimy reptile. Unable, 
therefore, to restrain ilieir curiosity any longer, they one day asked 
the girl the cause of her apparent happiness. “ Vou think,” she an¬ 
swered, “ that my husband is a snake. You are quite mistaken. When 
he is with me in the night he is a very handsome youth. I love him 
very much, and as he loves me in reiurn I am very very happy indeed.” 
The eldest then said, “ My dear sister, if such be the case you are really 
most fortunate. Would it not be better for you and nil of us as well, 
if he remained a human being the whole time? If vou will faithfully 
carry out my instructions your husband need never be a reptile again. 
He will always be a handsome youth to be loved, honoured and obeyed. 
So follow me closely. To-night when he has cast off his skin you must 
suddenly roll abcut the bed with a bad stomach-a<he. Then uttering 
deep groans you must ask him to moke up a fire in ilie room. And when 
you have succeeded in sending him out of the room on some excuse yuM 
must quickly get out of bed and thrmv the cast-olT skin into the fiie. If 
you act as 1 tell you, you will secure a husband to be proud of always.” 

The lime for action having arrived, the girl carried out her instruc¬ 
tions faithfully—She had the fire made up, and then on same excuse she 
asked her husband to leave the room. As soon as he was well away she 
quickly threw the discarded skin into the fire and destroyed it com¬ 
pletely. No sooner had she done this than her husband ran into the 
room, breathing heavily, At the same time he kept on repeating these 
words, “ Oh lam burning, I am burning,** and tolled about in bed in 
great agony. But as soon as the fire subsided his pain ceased altogether. 
HU wife then told him what she did with the snako skin and ihc reasons 
which actuated her to it. For hU jjart, though he had .suffered great 
pain, he was extremely glad at all that had happened, both for the sake 
of his wife as well as for (he sake of her relatives. 

Finding himself now an all-time human being so to speak, hu 
began to think a great deal about his future home and family. Ho 
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determined to move out of his nioiher*in*Uw*s house as soon as possible. 
So, being a nat, he caused a beautifuJ palace to be built in the course 
of a single night. He then fitted it up TV'ith all sorts of provisions so 
as to last for several months. When these 'were completed he told his 
'Wife that he was setting out on a long voyage to distant lands for pur« 
poses of tiade. She was requested to occupy the house and . never to 
leave it for a moment during his absence, lest some harm should befall 
her and the child to be born a few months hence. All the necessary 
arrangeihents being made, he set sail on a greai ship filled with 
merchandise^ 

Meanwhile her good fortune aioused the envy of her sisters who, 
from the day she occupied the palace, ihouglu of nothing else but how 
to accomplish her ruin and then occupy her position. So one day they 
went to her and said, ** Dear sister, we are going to the river to catch 
fish. It will be a good thing foi you to accompany us, for it will pro* 
vide you with amusement and profit.” “I have plenty of fish in the 
house,” she said, ” and I do not wish to go out with you,” A few days 
Inter they went to her again and snid, Dear sister, will you come with 
us CO the riverside to break firewood? We are informed that there is 
plenty to be had there at this time of the year.” But she again told 
them that she already had a great quantity in store and that she did not 
care abouc accompanying them. Baffled in their attempt to entice the 
girl away from the house, Ihey Juft her in peace for a few days. Then 
for the third time they approached her again ; *' Dear sister,” said they, 
** when you were young you used to be very fond of the swing. Come 
let us amuse ourselves again just to remind us of old times. There is 
a very nice one down by the river side, placed beneath shady trees, 
The gentle breezes blow regularly there during the day and we ought 
to liave a very enjoyable time of it.” 

Having these words the poor girl entUaly forgot her own condition. 
Gone also were her husband’s parting instructions in the childish eager¬ 
ness to amuse herself on the swing and to revive the pleasant memories 
of days gone by. She readily fell in with (he proposal of her sisters 
and accompanied them to the riverside. Each sat on the swing in turn, 
which the other two pushed from the back. When It came to the 
youngest's turn to take the seat, her cider sisters pushed it so vigorously 
from behind that the poor girl was flung out from it to a distance of 
about half the river’s wrdtJi. 

But fortunately for her, when this event was taking place, a great 
big stork and hts wife were watching it from their nest which was on a 
large tree on die opposite bank. And jii.«it as the girl was about to fall 
into the water they swooped down and caught her upon their inter¬ 
laced wings- She was then gently carried to their nest and watched 
over by the birds with all the loving care and attention they were 
capable of bestowing. As for her two wicked sisters, they were 
thoroughly convinced of the girl’s death and accordingly they returned 
o the palace and duly installed themselves as its mistresses. 
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Tn due course the g:irl gave birth to a son. The stork and his wife 
were very liappy about it» and they even went so far as to regard the 
child as their own. One day ihe child became unusually restless and 
he would not sleep at the proper time. lie cried so much that the 
mother could not quiet it by simple devices which only a mother knows 
how to employ. So In order to make the child fail off to sleep' she 
began chanting these simple words, 

Son of the Hatnadrayad, 

How beautiful thou an ! 

Sleep, beloved, sleep 1 

When the stork heard this he became very angry. "If you do not 
say," said he, "that he is my son I shall surely kill him by digging mj 
beak into his body." So the poor frightened girl had to appease [he 
bird by changing her words to this effect, . 

Son of the mighty stork, 

How beautiful thou art 1 
Sleep, beloved, sleep I 

The bird was very pleased at this, and from that day used to 
fly away in search of food with a lightness of heart it never felt before. 
Cut all the same whenever the bird was away she took good care to 
repeat the original lullaby, for she derived much solace from even (he 
bare mention of her absent husband. 

Several months passed away with unchanging routine In this 
simple household. One fine morning a beautiful while ship entered the 
harbour and cast its anchor flose to the bank where the tree was 
situated. It contained the merchant, the girl's husband, who had just 
returned from his successful trading venture. Just then the birds 
happened to be away, and the gxrl being eager to put the child to sleep 
began her lullaby ns usual. 

Son of the Hamadryad, 

How beautiful thou art! 

Sleep, beloved, sleep! 

The merchant heard, and d:rilled at the voice which he distinctly 
recognised as that of his wife, he wondered how she could ever have 
got there, sitting in the nest on the top of a great big tree. So he 
quickly had himself rowed a.shore in order that he might investigate 
things for himself. 

Meanwhile the girl was sublimely ignorant of what was taking 
place around her and beneath her; and she went on with her consoling 
lullaby. As the me*chant approached the tree he felt certain of Ins 
wife’s voice. ’ To climb it and to sit on the rim of the nest ncu to his 
beloved was the work of a few moments only.’ In his eagerness and 
surprise he questioned her very closely as to how she happened to be 
there and what really took place during his absence. With tears in her 
beautiful eyes she told him everything, reproaching herself not a Jutle 
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for her disregard of his wishes whidh enjoined her not to leave ihe 
house under any excuse. He com/orted her as well as he could and 
said that she was not to blame as she had been (he victim of a foul 
plot. Just as ho was about to come down to make arrangements for 
conveying her home, the birds returned and angrily demanded of him 
the reason for his presence there. The merchant told them about bis 
having cast anchor near ihe bank and how he heard a familiar voice from 
the ttee-iop, which on investigation proved to be that of his own dear 
wife. He further said that he was taking her home in his ship on the 
following day. 

At this news the birds were horrified; they could not even bear the 
thought of a temporary separation from iheir beloved ones, leave alone 
this suggestion to take them away for good. So the malebird said, 
•'I have not the slightest doubt that ibis girl is your legitimate wife, 
But since we have cared for her and her baby as though they were our 
own children, our affection for them has become very deep and lasting, 
Can you therefore blame us if we should now raise any objection to your 
taking them away ? However, strong as oui claims to ihem are, we fully 
recognise them to be subordinate to yours. So to compen.«^ate us for 
the trouble of caring for them and for the pain of separating from those 
doar ones, you must give us such a pile of fish as will be equal to the 
weight of this very tree. You may then take your wife and child away. 
Otherwise 1 shall see ihat they do not move out of this nest." 

When the merchant heard these w'Ords he readily promised to per¬ 
form this task. Of course ho was a nalt and as such he bad resources 
at his command to accomplish things which to an ordinary mortal would 
be quite impossible. The first thing he did was to dry up the river by 
his merest wish- The fishes thus left exposed were then collected 
together by the sailofs who piled them up alongside ihc tree. As soon 
as (he requited height was reached he caused the water to reappear, and 
the river flowed on as usual in its tranquil course. Having completed 
this task to the entire satisfaction of the stork and his wife, the merchant 
transferred his own family toithe ship and sailed for home at the first 
favourable opportunity. 

During the journey he put his wife and child into a large wooden 
box so as to conceal them from her sisters, who he heard were now 
occupying the house. When he reached home he had this large box taken 
into his own room and ordered the sisters to fetch him his meals every 
day. As soon as he was left alone he used to let his wife out and share 
the meals with her. Then he used to put them back when the time came 
for her sisters to retire for the night. 

In this way several days passed, Meanwhile the sisters told him a 
very wild story of how their dear sister, his first wife, lost her life; and 
how they were now trying their best to console him for his loss. But 
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whenever the merchant and the two sisters were found conversing 
logcihcr, a crow used to alight on a near by window-siI) and say: 
t'ools and knaves arc men and wnnien born ; 

Their )iko who ever saw? 

Him they stole, and her ihey left foiUun— 

Cavi' I Caw I 

When at last these cries became too frequent iho merchant made 
up his mind to punish the culprits and to tench them n .severe lesson for 
their wickedness. To bring this about he oidered a feast to be prepared 
consisting of rare and (xistly delicacies. Several people, with their 
families, weie then invited lo 5 i. In the evening when the guests were 
all seated round the table the merchant in pretence loudly bemoaned th*** 
absence of his dear lost wife. Of course, naturally, his friends sym-. 
pathised with him and pressed him for fuller details of the sad bereave¬ 
ment. 

Then turning to Ins sisiers-iMaw he addressed them thus, ‘*My 
dears, since both of you were present at the time of the acddciu to my 
late wife, you will be more compelent than I to relate the. whole story in 
ail Its details. Will one of you thercfoie kindly oblige the company? 
As for myself I cannot bear to hear it again ; so by your permission I 
shall leave the room for a little while.*’ So saying, he immediately 
went up to his bedroom and opened the boN. He hastily axpiained 
everything to his wife and told her to follow him with her child in her 
arms. 

When they reached the threshold of the banqueting hall the story 
was almost finished; the whole company mutely atteniivt:; only the 
speaker's voice rose and fell in pleasing modulation. Then as the story 
ended, husband ?ind wife abruptly entered the room. When the guests 
saw the girl in flesh and blood, the men rose from their seats in 
astonishment; the women shrieked- But the effect on the two sisters 
was most disastrous. For as soon as they saw tboir sister alive and 
weil, and standing by the side of her husband, they were so overcome 
with grief and shame that they died in their seats. From this time 
forward husband and wife lived happily In mutual love and sweet 
fellowship, blessed by numerous children, who, they fondly hoped, 
would one day be the solace and support of their old age. 

But my story is not yet ended. Just have a little more patience and 
listen to what happened to another party. In the same town there also 
lived an old woman with an only daughter. When she heard that a 
snake became a human being on marrying a poor girl on whom he was 
able to shower untold riches, she immediately thought of trying the 
same experimeni on her daughter. So after searching for several days 
she managed lo find a large snake which was a real boa-constrictor. 
This she took home and placed in a room specially prepared for th 
occasion. In the night she sent in her daughter to sleep with it, 
fervently praying for the same good fortune as that of her fellow towns¬ 
woman. 
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A fe%v hours later the boa, in obedience to its own natural instinct, 
bcg^n to swallow the girl. When the process reached as far as the 
ankles the poor trembling girl shouted out these words to her mother, 
Oil mother, what have you done lo me? My ankles are already jm> 
prisoned by the snake.** The foolish old woman replied^ “ My daughter, 
have patience, your husband is only putting on your anklets.'* 'I hen 
after a little while the girl again cried out, **Oh mother he hus corneas 
far as m)* waist. Do come and help your daughter.” To this the 
mother replied, ” My daugher J am sure he is only putting on your 
iemoin {skirt). So don't be frightened.” After this there was silence for 
for some time. Then in the stillness of the night an agonising cry rang 
out again, ” Oh mother, he has come right up to my nock. For pity's 
sake save me before it is too late.” The mother’s only reply was, 
Keep quiet, my girl, he is only putting on your necklace.” 

The next morning there was profound silence in the bridai chamber. 
The old woman could not make out why it was so. The sun having 
risen somewhat high, she felt a little anxious because of the continued 
stillness iu the room. $o with a heavy heart she went to find out things 
for herself. On entering thi? chamber the old woman was horrified to 
find that her daughter was no more, and on the bridal couch she saw 
the snake fully stretched out, with a bloated stomach, calmly sleeping 
off the effects of the full meal it had enjoyed the night previous. Then 
and then only did she feel sorry for what she had done. And the 
tliought of her evil deed continued to oppress her heart till the end of 
her life. 

This story is a fit lesson for all those who arc cursed with an 
envious disposition. So that for such people, whenever they are 
assailed by tife longings of avarice, it would be well to think of this 
envious and greedy old woman and her son-in-law the boa-constrictor. 

SAN SHWE' BU. 




Proceeding's of the Society 

The tiik Meehng of the Text Puhlicalion Suh-CommiUee toas held at 
the Bernard Free Library on F^vndoy, ike ittK SepUmber at B a.m. 

Present, 

U Po B>*u (in the chair) 

U Tin (2), K. S. M., A. T. M. 

U Po Sein, T. M. 

Saya I'wa 

Say a Lfn 

Saya X 7 Saw Kywe 

Maung Tun Pe 1 

Mr. A. Cassim Secretaries. 

Minutes. 

r. In the absence of the President, U Po Byuwas voted to the 
chair. 

2. Confirmed the Minutes of the roth Meeting of the Text Publi¬ 
cation Sub-Com nit (tee held on the 2$th January 1923. 

3. (i) Appointed U Tin ^3), K. S. M,, A. T. M,, to be the editor 
of the Ummadunti Pyo with the assistance of U Po Byu; the work to be 
produced under the auspices of the Buima Research Society. 

(ill Resolved chat the work be offered for pubUcaiion to the 
Kawimyetmlian Press initially, to be produced by the end of Novem¬ 
ber 1923 : in case of tbeii refusal that it be offered to some other pre^. 

4. Appointed Saya Pwa'to be editor of Maung Kala's Mabiyi- 
zawindawgyi in place of Maung Ba Kya, B. A. 

5. (i) ReseJved that a Sub-Committee composed of U Tin (2), K. S. 
M,, A.T.M-, U San Shwe, and U PoSein (Convener) be appointed to 
diaw a map or maps Co scale in reference to Maung Kala's Mahayata* 
windawgyi. 

(11) That these maps when prepared he referred to experts for 
opinion. 

(iii) That the Honorary Secretary, Text Publication Sub-Com¬ 
mittee be aulboiized to ask USan Shwe if he is willing to join the Map 
Sub-Committee. 

6. Resolved that the edtror of the Dewagonban Pyazatbe requested 

to expedite Kb work. ' 

7. Resolved that U Tin (2), K. S- M., A\ T. M. be requested (o 
send to the Honorary Secretary, Text Publication, Sub-Committee, his 
copy of Shin Ultamagyaw’s Tawla with his remarks as to the genuine¬ 
ness of the text: and that, when received, ic be circulated to the 
mombeis for their opinion. 

8. Deferred the selection of prose passages from the Anthology of 
Burmese Literature for Intermediate and 13 > A. studeotSi 
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9. Resolved that U Kyin Han» T. D. M., (Retired District Su* 
perintendent of Police) and Saya Pwa be made regular members of the 
Text Publication Sub-Committee. 

TUN PE 

AHMED CASSIM 
Joint Hononary Socreiarios, 

Text PublicAtion Sub-^CommitUe, 


An Ordinary Meeting of the Burma Research Society was held at 
University College on Thursday, 8yth November 1923. The following 
members were present:—Messrs. G- E. Scott, L, F- Taylor, G. E. 
Harvey, R. A. Cochrane, A. J. Page, D. G. B. Hall, G. H, l-uce, 
Ahmed Cassim, San Sbwe Bu, V Po Sein, U Htoon Baw, U Kyaw Zan 
U, U Saw HU Pru, *nd U Tun Pe. Mr. San Shwe Bu, Honorary 
Archaeological Officer for Arakan, was in the Chair. 

Mr. M. S. Collis, I. C. 5 ., read his paper entitled ^'Fra Manrique : 
A Glimpse of Arakan in rdjo A. D.” 

An interesting disrussiort followed, in which Mr. Harvey and the 
Chairman took pait and the meeting concluded with a hearty vote of 
thanks to the lecturer. 


The Tv}elfih meeting of the Text PuhlicAiion Svh-CommiUee vas 
held at the Bernard Free Library on Sunday, the ijrd. .December 
et 8 a: m. 

Present, 

U Po Byu (in the chair) 

U Po Sein A. T, M. ] Saya Pwa 
U Tun Pe M. A. 1 Mr. A. Cassim,*^B*. A. 

1. Confirmed the minutes of the eleventh meeting of the Sub* 
Committee held on the 16th September 1923. 

>. Resolved that the question of the introduction to the Umma* 
daflti Pyo be postponed for consideration to a special meeting to be held 
on the 5th or 6th January 1924; and that U Tin (3), K.S. M., A.T. Mv, 
be particuUe^requested to attend. 

3. Resolved Uiat Maung Tun Pc, M. A., produce for the con* 
sidencion of the Sub*Commitiee at the meeting of the 5th or 6th Janu* 
ary 1924 a specimen sheet of the index prepared by him to accompany 
the Society’s edition of Ummadami Pyo. 

4. The Sub-Committee considers the Padesaraja Egyln as suitable 
for use as a text book in High Schoo)a and University. Further, it 
requests the Honorary Secretary of the Society to forward this recom. 
mendation to the Education DeparciperK and the University for const, 
deration and necessary action. 
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5. Resolved (hac the question of the introduction (o the Dewa- 
g:onban Pyazat be postponed (or tonsideraiion at tbe special meetini' to 
be held on the 5th or 6th January next; and (hat in tbe meanwhile the 
introduction written by Say a Yaik be circulated to the nxembers lor 
perusal, 

AHMED CASSIM, 

TUN PU, 

Joint Ho no nary Secfetaries, 

Text Publication Suh^CommitUt. 


MinuUs of ike meeting of tke Executhe CoihmiUeo of ike Burma 

Research Society aiWwvetsity College on ajsl January 

Present. 

G. H. Luce, Hsq. (in the chair). 

L. P. Taylor, P,sq I Maung Aung: Than 
A. Casaim, Ksq. | U Tun Pe 

W, O. Fraser, Esq., Hoaonary Secretary. 

] Resolved that the minutes of the meeting of the Executive Com^ 
miuee held on 24Lh August 1923 be confirmed. 

2. Considered minutes of meetings of the Text Publlcaiion Sub¬ 
committee during 1923. 

Resolved— (a) that the Director of Public Instruction be informed 
that tbe Societ/ is considering the preparation of an edition of the 
Padesaiaja Egyin and would be grateful if he would say whether the 
work would be recommended for use in schools 1/ an edition of it were 
published. 

(6) that,a Sub-Committee consisting of the President, the 
Hononary Editor, and the Joint-Secretaries of the Text Publication Sub¬ 
committee be appointed to review and report on the organisation of the 
Text Publication Sub-Committee. 

3. Resolved with reference to letter dated ryth October 1923 from 
the Secretary, Bataviaascb Genootsebap, that the Hononary Secretary 
should reply that the Burma Research Society would be glad (o receive 
the "Archaeological Bulteiln*’ in exchange for the Burma Research 
Society's Joursal; that the Society will be glad to give a set of its 
Journal in exchange for such of the earlier issues of the "Rapponen*' 
from Tpoi to 1925 as the Royal Eauvia Society is prepared to ^va; arid 
that the Burma Research Society should subscribe to the ^Tijdschrift” 
for 1934 and that the cost of earlier issues be ascertalrted; 

4. Resolved that letter dated October i2(h from the Secretary, 
Royai Asiatic Society, intimating that the Council of (he Royal Asiatic 
Society is glad to receive tbe Buima Research Society as an Associate 
Society, be recorded. 
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$. Resolved that letter dated October 2uth (rom the Secretary, Folk¬ 
lore Society, intimating that the Folklore Society cannot see its'way to 
agree to an exchange of publications be recorded. 

6, Resolved (hat ihe following be recorded j— 

(а) receipt of Subject Index of London Library, V'ol, II 

(б) letteis dated July bth and August lath from Mr. Rodger 
and Pe Maung Tin. 

7^ Resolved to sanction purchase of an additional book*casG at a 
cost of Rs. 100. 

S. Approved the Annual Report for submission at the Annual 
General Meeting. 

g. Resolved that the Annual General Meeting be held at University 
College at 6-30 p. m. on February isth and that a paper by Mr, Taylor 
on “A Burma Piovincial Museum*’ be read. , 

to. Resolved that the price of all back numbers of the Journal be 
RSj 5 each. 

II. Recorded receipt of district maps from Deputy Commissioners. 
Their receipt has been acknowledged with the warm thanks of the 
Societyj 

W. G. FRASHR. 

honorary Secretary, 


Minnies of a mealing of the Executive Committee of the Burma Research 
Society held at Untversiiy College on^ypth January 1^24. 

PiiKSEM'. 

'Ihe Hon'ble Mr. Justice May Oung, Fresident 
G. H. i.uce Bsq. j A. Cassim Lsq. 
h, F. Taylor Esq. j Mg. Aung Than.,,./ 

W. C. Fraser. Esq., * , 

r,"Resolved that the minutes of the rnectxng of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee held on 2is( January 1924 be confirmed. 

2. Resolved that the date of the annual general meeting be altered 
to 22 nd February 1924. 

3. Resolved-that the Honorary Editor be authortsed to enter into 
correspondence with Mr. Sah Shwe 13 u regarding certain palm-leaf Mss. 
referi'Cd to in Mr.-Duroiselle’s letter to Hotionary Editor dated 16th 
January lOH* 

4. Resolved that a meeting of the Society be held after ist July 
and that His Excellency the Governor be requested to honour the Soci¬ 
ety by taking the chair at the meeting. 

'5. Elected Maung H Maung, Uarrister-at-Law, an ordinary niemb^ 
of the Society. . , , 

W. G. FRASER, 

Honorary Secretary,' 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 

82 ni ytbruary 1924'. 

The Anntial General Meeting of the Society was held at University 
College at 6*30 p. m. on 22nd. February 1924. The following mem¬ 
bers were present:—The Hon'ble Mr. Justice May Oung, The Hon’ble 
Mr. J. A. Maung Gyi» Messrs. J. C. Bilimoria, J. MacKenna, E. H. 
Seppings, L. F. Taylor, K. J. Pullar, D. J. SIoss, G. E. Scott, L. D. 
Wilson,S. P. S- Iyer, G. S. Jury, J. Tapa, G. F. Munro, D. G. E. Hall, 
D, H, Peacock, Ahmed Cassim, R. E. Cooper, G. E. Gates, J. J. Nolan, 
G. H. Luce, W'. G. Fraser, Saya Thein, Rev. D, G. Gilmore, U Fo 
Sein, Saya Pwa, Saya Pe, U Tun Pc, Prof. Meggiit. The general 
public was also well represented at the meeting, Mr. Jas. MacKenna, 
C. I. E., was in the chair. 

Mr. L. F. Taylor, I. E. S., read a paper on “A Burma Provincial 
Museum*' which will be printed elsewhere in the Journal. On the con¬ 
clusion of the paper a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Taylor 
at the call of the Chairman, who spoke in very appreciative terms of 
Mr. Taylor’s paper, and who also spoke on schemes which bad been 
under consideration to provide a Provincial'Mu scum for Burma. 

The Honooary Secrctaiy and Treasurer then read the Annual 
Report of the Society, the adoption of which was. moved by Mr. Kokn 
and seconded by Dr.4 Gilmore and carried unanimously. 

The Annual Report was as follows :— 

ANNUAL REPORT,1923. 

At the end of 192a, the roll of members was as follows :— 


Patron (office vacant) 

Honorary member i 

Corresponding Members 4 

Life Members 52 

Ordinary Members 312 


369 

In January 1923 His Excellency Sir Harcourt Butler accepted the 
office of Patron- In March Dr. Mathew Hunter was elected an 
Honorary Member. During the year,one member (a Life Member) died, 
j 6 resigned and t? were deemed to have resigned at new members 
were elected, of whom 2 became Life members. At the eftd of the yaar 
the roll was therefore as follows :— ^ ^ 

Patron i " 

Honorary Members a . 

Corresponding Members 4 

Life Members 53 

Ordinary Members 29? 


Total 


357 . 
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It is regrettable that a number of members have had to be struck 
off the roll owing to failure to pay the annual subscription. It is per* 
haps not (o be expected that all who join the Society should become 
permanent mernbeisjbue it would save the Society inconvenience and 
loss if members who desire to resign would give due notice to (he 
Honorary Secretary, 

The Society has lost by the departure of Mr. J, S. Furnivall who 
who was elected president at the last annua! general meeting. Mr. 
Furnivail was among those, who founded the Society and was or)e of its 
keenest supporters and a valued contributor to Its Joutnal. Since his 
departure the office of President has been held by the Hon’blc Mr. 
Justice May Oung- The .Society lost by death during the year 
tl Po Bye, a Life Member from 1910. 

Meetings .—Three meetings of the Society were held, vis., (i) (he 
Annual General Meeting on 9th February when a paper by U Tha Kin 
entitUd *'£>epressed Classes in Burma” was read. (2) a meeting on 
jyth August when a paper entitled "Story of the Migrations” by Major 
Enriquez and a paper by Mr. J. A. Stewart, I. C. S., entitled "Note on 
some authorities for the history of Burma” were read. (3) A meeting 
on 29th November when Mr, M. S. Collis, I. C. 8., read his paper ‘‘Fra 
Manrique : a Glimpse of Arakan in 1630 A. D.” 

The Executive Commiitee met three times and the Sub>CommiUee 
once during the year. 

Text Puslication SuB-Co.\iMnTEE —During the year three meet¬ 
ings were held, and tn addition Burmese members of the Sub-Committee 
held on four occasions infoimul meetings. The Dewagonban Pya^iat, 
as edited by U Tin, K. S. M., A - T. M., is in the press and will soon 
be published. The Society has permitted Saya Yaik to publish i( at his 
own risk, the present edition not to exceed 2000 copies. The press has 
already printed the text of the Unmadanli Pyo, which is for sale. The 
departure on leave of Maung Ba Kya, the editor of Maung Kalayazawin, 
has delayed the issue of this work and in his place Say a Pwa has been 
appointed. A noticeable feactire of this edition* will be the maps. 
U San Shwe, S. L. R., U Tin, K. S. M., A. T. M,, and U Po Sein, 
A, T. M., D. T. S., have consented to undertake the preparation of these 
maps. 

In response to our request Mr. Pe Maung Tin has furnished tbu 
Society with a list of the Burmese and Pali Manuscripts kept ir the 
Brjtisli Museum and certain libraries in England. The Society is again 
indebted to the Pyi Gyi Mundyne Press for their willingness to 
undertake the publication of texts prepared by the Society, and to the 
editors of these works for their labour and lime $0 generously devoted 
to the preparation of the texts. During the year Mr. A, Cassim took 
ever the Joim-sSecrefayrship from Mr. G. H, Luce, the Honorary Editor 
pf the Society. 
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Ths Journal—F our issues of ihe Journal (Vol. Xll Parts II and 
lit, VoK XIII Parts I and II) have appeared during the ^'car under 
report, but the December number U still overdue; and the Editor 
regrets that he has been as yot unable, through pressure of other work, 
to bring it into a final state for publication. It U to be a “Chinese 
number^' (devoted to the earliest allusions to Burma in the Chinese 
dynastic histories and elsewhere) ; and as some typographic dilHculties 
may be expected, the Editor trusts that members will be patient. 

The Society desires to express its gratitude to contributors. 

Some Arakanf'se members^than whom the Journal has no keener 
contributors—have made a special request for an “Arakan Number.** 
The Editor is hoping to be able to arrange this during the coming year; 
and already there is a good deal of material in hand. * He hasal^ been 
asked to open the Journal to contributions on Scientific subjects, 
several being promised shortly. The Society trusts that the publication 
of such articles wil! attract a new circle of of members. The provision 
of plates necessary to illustrate scientific work is bound to add consider* 
ably to the cost of the Journal; and while the Society does not grudge 
this In the least If funds are available, an earnest request is made 
to members to make this feasible by stimulaiing membership. 

Finally, the Editor desires to repeat his request, made in last year's 
Annual Report, for volunteers willing to undertake reviews or transit* 
tions of works in Dutch or German or any of the vernacular languages 
in or near Burma. In particular he would mention the various Siamese 
Chronicles as an almost untouched held of research bearing on Burma. 

Ltbrarv— During the current year, Rs. 930 has been spent on 
purchase of books, including periodicals, and binding, and the num* 
ber of books in (he Library, excluding unbound periodicals, has risen 
fiom 8j2 to 1503. A beginning has been made with a .scientific side of 
the Library. Valuable works have been presented by the National 
Li bra I y, Bangkok, and by Messrs Halliday, Taylor, Maung Tin, 
Maung San Shwe aud others. The Librarian desires to express his 
thanks to U Tun Fe and Mr. G. E. Harvey for their help in selecting 
and putchasing Burmese and other books. 

Ths translation of the Kmannan Yazawin. —The translation of 
parr of the Hmannan Yatawin by Messrs. Pe Maung Tin and Luce 
appeared during the year. The authors deserve the thanks of the 
Society and of all students of Burmese histor}* for this work which has 
attracted much attention In Europe and America. 

COMPETiTiObi— During the year the results of the competition for 
prizes given by the late U Chit Maung and by the Hon'ble Mr. 
Justice May Oung were declared. The competition was the most suc¬ 
cessful held so far by the Society. 

Finances. —The year opened with a balance of Rs. 14,215*1 i-o and 
ended with a balance of Rs. i2,578*3-b in favour of (he Society. The 
printing of the translation of the Hmannan Yazawin cost Rs. 2.500 

• Th* "ArAk«9 aQ&ik t'' iino* iatbe end will (hi ‘'CbieMdSoaib*?^*: - Ei 
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which was paid duritig the year. From the Text Publlcatiott Fund 
Rs. 765 was paid for printing: the Owadahtu Pyo. This fund now stands 
at Rs. 335 which is included in the general fund of the Society. Three 
issues of the Journal were paid foi during the year, the total coat being 
Ks. 1,687-4. Expenditure exceeded income for the year by over 
Rs. t»7oo owing to the co.st of the Hmannan Yazawin. The Society has 
invesimencs which bring in Rs. 495 per annum and post office cash 
certificates which appreciate in value by about Rs. 300 yearly till June 
1928. To ensure a revenue of Rs. 5C00 yearly the Society should have 
300 ordinary members, and it is to be hoped that all membeis will 
endeavour to assist the Society by encouraging others to become 
members and by prompt payment of subscriptions. 


Revenue and Expenditure Account for rpay. 


B/ L»ii 7 

R* 

A. 

11 

f. 

0 

To HU 17 .t. 

P«. 

460 

A. 

0 . 

0 

1 ,* U'labtr*’ rabioriptiom ... 

3.M7 

0 

0 

„ Poon^opoy 

119 

8 

0 

B«« 0 T*r 7 of V.P.P. chArfQj 


5 

0 

.. TypiAffcco ... 

129 

19 

0 

,, lnUr«»t OQ In9MtiD«st« ... 

494 

4 

0 

.. Piiotfag JoDfool (3 iiooti] 

1,687 

4 

0 

„ dAl» of Jooroil 

9iS 

16 

6 

„ SroiioBfry 

74 

16 

0 

„ Solo of ' HaoDDOfi*' 

4f)S 

0 

0 

„ Book! 4od ^oriodicftli 

990 

10 

2 

„ Sol* of Pfo” ... 

67 

B 

0 

,, ro«tig« StftfTpi... 

370 

9 

0 

, U ChiiMasag'i PrlsoPood 

126 

0 

0 

Cootlcg«nei«i ... ... 

26 

6 

6 

kitodUncoo* 

A 

7 

6 

„* Priatiag fomi ... .. 

913 

12 

6 





,, Printiog of ^^Ovodobto 
F 70 ” JOOO copioo 

166 

0 

0 





Atford of Prixei... 

376 

0 

0 





< OUm PoJACoCbroolcle." 
Priatiog »P<1 oifaef ohfr.goo 

2,681 

2 

5 





>. Copyifig loo* ... ... 

140 

4 

0 





„ U{oo«llane«oo ... .. 

11 

16 

0 






7,086 

] 

6 





Bilonca 

12.560 

1 

6 

Tot«l 

19,666 

3 

0 

TeUlKo. 

19,606 

3 

0 


DETAILS OF BALANCE 


Government to years 6 % Bonds 
Deposits in Upper Burma Co-operative Bank @ 7} % 
Post Office*Cash CertiBcatos'(purchase price) ... 
Balance at Baftk . ^ 


Rs. 

4,500 

3,000 

4,500 

5 $o 


A. 

0 

0 

0 

t 


P. 

0 

0 

0 

6 


Total Ks, 


13,580 i 6 
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The election of officers and members of committee was then pro* 
ceeded with. The following were elected 

PtiSSlDENT. 

The Hon’ble Mr, Justice May Oung 

Vice-PRESTI>E^^TS, 

U Shwe Zan Aung 
Prof. K. M, Ward 
J. J. Nolan, Esq, 

HONV. Sbcv. & Treasurer. 

W. G, Fraser, Esq. 

Hony. Editor & Librarian. 

G. H. Luce, Esq. 

Executive Committee. 

Sir C. M. Webb U Po Sein 
J. MacKenna, Esq. U Tun Pe 
U Po Byu A. Cassim, Esq, 

U Tin Mg. Aung Than 

C. W. Dunn, Esq. D. J. Sloss, Esq. 

L. F. Taylor, Esq. Prof. D. G. E. Hail 

Dr. Ross Prof. P. J. Meggitt 

G, E. Harvey, Esq. 

General Coumittce. 

The Members of the Executive Committee and 
J. L. McCallum, Esq. U Da E 

U Tio^ C. E. Browne, Esq. 

Major Enriques San Shwe Bu, Esq. 

U Kyaw Dun Ch. Duroiselle, Esq, 

Taw Sein Ko A. Rodger, Esq, 

A. P. Morris*, Esq. U Tha Tun Aung 

J. A, Stewart, Esq, 

Ott,b '.6 electionlas President, the Hon'ble Mr. justice May Oung 
took tbei chair, and thanked the Society for (he honour they had done 
him in electing him president. He also spoke on the work done by the 
5 k)ciety and on the need for new members to join and support the 
Society. 

On the conclusion of the rheeting Mr. G. H. Luce, called for a vote 
of thanks'to Mr. MacKenna which was heartily accorded. . 

W. G. FRASER, 

Honorary SHteUtry- 

BY CIRCULAR 

The Sub>Comnlictee has elected the following members : — 

.Maung Su, G.E.T. Green, S. F, Stainer, Maung Tso Maung, 
Messrs. S,.P. Bush, Saw Chin.Htin, G. F, Munro, H.O, Reynolds 
and L. J, Goldsworthy 


List of Recont Additions to tbo Library. 

'BY PRESENTATION. 

Uk SmiJi Asah: the story ef the founding of Pegu and i subsequent 
Invasion from South India, translated by Rev, R. HaJJiday. 

A men can Baptist Mission Press 1923. 

Burma Census Report, i9ii<.Pari I, 2 copies; Part II, 2 copies; Part 
in, 3 copies. 

Centenary Volume of the Royal Asiatic'SoCiHy of Great Britain and 
Ireland 1833-1923, by F. E.-Pargiter, 5923. 

Arts et Arebdoiogie Khmers, Tome I, Fascicule 3. 

St. Mark {in Ma^ktn), British and Foreign Bible Society, Rangoon 

*913* 

Wir Menschen der iodonesischen Erde, vo;! Or. h. c; Kenuard Brand' 
steller {III—Der IhtelJekt der indonesischen Ras.‘?e) 1923. 

• BY EXCHANGE. 

Annual Report of the Director-General of Archaeology in India, ipao-at 
by Sir John Marshall, (Government Press, Calcutta, 2923). 

Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey oi India, No. I4-Anti9uitie5 of 
Bhimbar and Rajauri, by Ram Chandra Kak (Government Priming, 
Calcutta, 1923^. 

Report of the* Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Burma, for the 
year ending 31st March (Government Press, Rangoon, 1923). 
Indian Antiquary, Vol, LIJ, August 1923 to February J924, 

Ceylon Antiquary and Literary Register, Vol. IX Part I July 1923. 
Bulletin de FHcole Krancaise d'Extreme-Orient, Index General des 
Tomes I “XX. 

Bulletinde I'EcoIe Francaise d’Extr^me-Orient, Tome XXIt*^«922. 
Oudhetdkundig Verslag 1922. 

Tiidsebrift voor Indische Taalv,.LabdB^A^ialkenkun'de. Deel LXll. 
Djawa, September and Def:einber ^923. 

Subject-Index of the London Library, ,by C. T. H. Wright, and ' 
C. J. Pu.'neli ii9?3). 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London Institution, Vol. Hi, 
P^ift I (191^.', ' ' . 

The Jouraal of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Vol. LllI (January to June *923) 

The JoiiihaJ of the East India Association, Vol. XIV, No. 4, and 
. Vol. XV., No. i: 

Batikwerk Ten toons telling II, door het Java-Tnstituut. 

Journal of the Malayan Brahch, Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. I, Part II 
; (Qqiobef.'ipu^L - . . 

The Journad'of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain arwl Ireland.' 
Part IV J923 and Part 1 1924. 
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Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society o( Hcngal (New Series) 
Vol. XVIII, 1922 Nos. 7 and 6. 

'Ihe Ceylon Antii^hary and Literary Register, Vol. JX, October 1923. 
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